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... Yes, that was the staggering bill one bank 
faced for the use of temporary quarters and 
other extra expenses incurred after its regu- 
lar building was destroyed. 

Fortunately, foresighted bank officials and 
an able insurance agent had anticipated just 
such a contingency and had provided pro- 
tection against it. As a result, insurance paid 
the major part of the bill. 

Banking is a complex business and there 
are many hazards incident to its operation. 
It is the insurance agent’s job to determine 
these hazards and to recommend exactly the 
right protection before fire, accident or other 
disaster strikes. 


Representatives of The A&tna Casualty 
and Surety Company do this through the 
Etna Plan — pioneer method of risk and 
insurance analysis. Using this Plan, your 
Etna agent will determine what hazards are 
involved and the types and amounts of 
insurance needed. He will eliminate over- 
lapping coverages and set up continuing 
controls to keep protection always in line 
with changing requirements. 

Through the AXtna Plan, thousands of 
banks are now enjoying better, more com- 
plete protection. For details on how the 
Plan can help your bank, contact the Avtna 
agent in your community. 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


His balance doesn’t matter... 


From the small business man just starting out, to the successful 
corporation executive ... appreciation of checks lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Papers is a certainty. The quality of these fine papers 
speak alike to all your customers, and offer you one of those rare 
service opportunities to “please all the people all the time.” This has 
been the experience of thousands of bankers the world over and will 
prove equally true with your customers. If you have not yet tried 


La Monte Safety Papers, samples are available from your lithographer 
or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La 
Monte Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in 
the paper itself. Such inpIviDUALIZED check paper provides maxi- 
mum protection against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes 
identification positive. 


SAFETY PAPER: FOR CHECKS 


GEORGELA MONTE-& SON; NUTLEY 
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April 
- brings: Packaging Week (5-8); 

Let’s Play Ball Week (10-17); 
National Noise Abatement Week, 
National Trimmed Dress Week, Clas- 
sified Brand Names Week (11-17); 
Honey for Breakfast Week (18-24) ; 
National Tobacco Distribution Week 
(20-26); Boys and Girls Week 
(24-30) ; National Baby Week (April 
25-May 1). 

Several Days are scheduled, too: 
National Daughter’s Day (11); 
Brand Names Day (14)—and, of 
course, Army Day on the 6th. 


New Game 


N that pleasant little monthly, the 
Journal, published by THE UNION 


ROBERT COOPE 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLVI, No. 10. Published monthly 
at 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1954 by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Harold Stonier, Executive Vice-president, 
Merle Selecman, Executive Manager, !2 East 36th 

Street, New York 16, N. Y b Sa, 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising .Communico- 


tions to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Just a Minute 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Maqazine Publishers Association. Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 
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& NEW HAVEN Trust CoMPANY, New 
Haven, Connecticut, we found a new 
pastime: “Your Financial Autobiog- 


raphy—A Banking Quiz Game for 
Adults.” 


Inspired by Ben Franklin’s famous 
personal history, the game consists 
of 10 points. Here they are: 


(1) Your First Memory of Money: 
What comes to mind: How old were 
you? Where were you? What were 
you doing? 


(2) The First Money You Ever 
Earned: Who employed you? What 
did you do? How much did you get? 
What did you do with the money? 


(3) Your First Regular Job: 
What was it? How old were you? 
How did you happen to get it? How 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Our cover photo was taken at the spring 
faculty meeting of the Graduate School 
of Banking, conducted by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. In a doorway of the Columbia 
University Club in New York, where the 
meeting was held, are shown, left to 
right, School Director Harold Stonier, 
Board of Regents Chairman Joseph E. 
Hughes, and A.B.A, President Everett D. 
Reese. Behind Dr. Stonier is Assistant 
Registrar Gardiner Cobb, and behind 
President Reese is Assistant Director E. 
Sherman Adams. For news on the 
School, see page 80 


iy 


Chicago office (John J. McCann), 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington office, 719 
Fifteenth Street, N.W. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 
lished in this Journal. 


“Will you be a dear and stop in front of 
the City National Bank’s curb teller for 
just a second?” 


much were you paid? How long did 
you hold it? Why did you quit or 
lose it? 

(4) Your First Bank Account: 
How did you come to open it? What 
kind was it? Where did you get the 
money you put into it? How old were 
you? 

(5) How You Learned to Save: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Years-ahead design 


Every major unit in the Allis-Chal- 
mers Industrial Tractor Division line 
is new since the war . . . the only 
completely new line of crawler trac- 
tors, motor graders, Motor Scrapers 


and Motor Wagons. 


-ahead performance 


Each was designed from scratch to 
meet today’s new methods and tomor- 
row’s stepped-up production demands. 


---mean dollars-ahead security 


CRAWLER TRACTORS 


Four sizes, 
40 to 175 horsepower. 


MOTOR GRADERS 


Four sizes, 
8,800 to 23,000 Ib. 


MOTOR SCRAPERS 


Two sizes, 13 cu yd and 
18 cu yd heaped capacities. 


MOTOR WAGONS 


Two models, rear dump 
and bottom dump. 


First, investment in Allis-Chalmers ' 


machinery pays off in bigger output. 
Second, resale value for used machines 
is high because Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment is recognized by the industry as 
the latest in big-production design. 


Your Allis-Chalmers industrial trac- 
tor dealer is anxious to tell you about 
the many types of construction ma- 
chines available to contractors . . . to 
show you these machines at work and 
point out the vital part each plays in 
holding costs to a minimum. We sug- 
gest you contact him soon. He will ar- 
range a meeting whenever it is con- 
venient for you. 


LLIS‘CHALMERS 


DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
What started you to saving? How 
old were you? What did you do with 
the money? Did the habit of saving 
stay with you? 

(6) Your First Loan: How much 
was it? Why did you borrow? What 
rate of interest did you pay? Were 
you able to borrow on your own sig- 
nature? If not, did you mind asking 
a relative or friend to go on your 
note? 

(7) Your First Investment: Was 
it stocks or bonds? Real estate? In- 
surance ? How much was it? Did you 
mean to invest or speculate? What 
induced you to make it? How did it 
turn out? 

(8) Your Financial Education: 
Did your parents try to teach you 
about money and business matters? 
Your teachers in school? Where did 
you turn the first time you needed 
some financial advice? Were you well 
advised ? 

(9) The Worst Financial Mistake 
You Ever Made: Why did you make 
it? How could you have avoided it? 

(10) The Best Financial Step You 
Ever Took: [No leading questions 
here; just answer honestly! ] 


Suggestions to Players 


FFERING a few directions for play- 

ing “Your Financial Autobiog- 
raphy,” the Journal says: 

“Just start with childhood memo- 


ries and let the inquiry set its own 
pace. This should progress from 
amused recollections of early years 
on through a measure of pride in 
youthful achievement to wry regret 
and philosophical humility in years 
of maturity. You may be interested 
te see how the replies dealing with 
childhood reveal social, economic and 


educational backgrounds. You will | 


also note with what amusement peo- 


ple can look back on their experi- | 


ences with ‘the root of all evil.’ 
“In our limited experiments we 


were struck by the early age at | 


which the human sprout responds to 
the word ‘money’ in terms of human 


appetite. Three persons in 2 row said 
their first memory of money brought | 
up vivid pictures of buying candy at | 


the corner store on the way to school 
at kindergarten age. 


“As soon as your parlor quiz, if | 


you choose to make it such, passes 
from childish things to serious 
money problems, you may learn some 
surprising things about the other 
participants. To judge from our ex- 
perience, the ‘scion of wealth’ and 


the man who has made his way in | 
the world from a background of pov- | 
erty were no different under the skin | 


when earning money as boys doing 


odd jobs. The ways in which people | 
learn to save appear to be infinite, | 


amazing and utterly individual. 
‘Your First Investment’ often brings 


As usual, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank of Philadelphia illustrated its annual 
report with cartoons. This one’s captioned: “I do appreciate a friendly welcome” 
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VALLEY 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


LARGEST BANK IN 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES 

Home Office: Phoenix 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PLAIN BILL BANDS recommended 
by leading banks, provide 
extra convenience for split 

packaging and teller 
handling. 


Write 
today 
for 
colorful 
catalog. 


Widths: % and inches 
Lengths: 2% in., 25 bills 

2% in., 50 bills 

Colors: Red, Blue, Brown, Kraft 
(Other sizes and colors on order.) 


(©; STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 
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Always 


at your 


service 


Our correspondent services are efficient and 
experienced. Branch offices in Europe and corre- 
spondents all over the world provide a network 
of banking importance. 


Wherever you are you can receive the 
benefits of the correspondent services of Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Capital Funds $390,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 36 


LONDON 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 
4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


the most explosive replies, usually in 
the direction of ‘What a sucker I 

The Journal is the work of Her- 
bert Flint, who’s been the bank’s 
adman for nearly 20 years. 


A "Then and Now" Contrast 


A WHILE after the 1954 A.B.A. Mid- 
winter Trust Conference, RICHARD 

G. STOCKTON, chairman of the board 
of Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, sent us a copy 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
for November 12, 1902. The lead 
story was the American Bankers 
Association convention, illustrated 
with a six-column cut on page 1. 

The picture showed Tulane Hall, 
decorated with banners and filled 
with delegates. But the crowd, as 
Mr. Stockton pointed out, was much 
smaller than that at the recent trust 
conference where the registration 
topped 1,900. 

Mr. STOCKTON is a former presi- 
dent of the Trust Division. 


Books for India 


Bangalore, South India, comes 

an appeal for books for the Col- 
lege of Commerce, University of 
Mysore. 

“As you know,” said the letter, 
“India is on the threshold of an era 
of large-scale industrialization in 
order to raise the living standards of 
its teeming millions. Industrializa- 
tion implies the need for training 
young men and women to take up 
positions of responsibility in busi- 
ness and administration. 

“To meet this need, the University 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“He’s in a good humor. That’s his 
smile!” 
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Writes Houston Bank 
& Trust Company 
of Houston, Texas... 


*Two Friden fully automatic Cal- 
culators were purchased in 1949 by 
Houston Bank & Trust Company 
after comparison with other makes. 
One was stationed at the Commer- 
cial Note Teller’s window, the other 
at Customer Note Teller’s window. 

These Fridens did such a good 
jol: of computing interest that the 
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Trust Department borrowed one of 
the machines to try out on its own 
work— proration and distribution 
involving oil royalties and leases, 
amortization, accruals, real estate 
loans. Result was the purchase of a 
third Friden, now used jointly be- 
tween the Trust Department and 
the Auditing Department. 


Of profit interest to your bank is this 

key fact about calculator output: 
Exclusive features enable the 
Friden to handle more steps in 
figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calcu- 
lator ever developed. 


Call in your nearby Friden Man for 
a demonstration. Friden sales, instruc- 
tion and service available throughout 
the U.S. and the world. 


Comments Auditor Krueger: 
“Our Fridens are easy to operate... 
“We are amazed by their speed and 
accuracy... 

“We give our Fridens a tough work- 
out and they have proved to be 
rugged and sturdy calculators... 
“When service has been needed, it 
has been rendered efficiently.” 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CT) Calculator do your bank figure-thinking 
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You might think this sparkling wonderland of 
lights is something out of a dream and, in a way, 
it is! It is the realization of an Allied research 
process totally new to the American scene. With 
it, Allied Chemical is helping advance America’s 
chemical frontiers . . . for you! 

In fact, this plant could well be any one of the 
more than 30 major new or expanded production 
and research facilities Allied is completing across 
the country. Each is an important addition to 
Allied’s vast productive capacity. Each will sup- 
ply new and better chemicals vital to progress in 
industry and agriculture. 


llied 


hemical 


Barrett Division 


Advancing America’s Chemical Frontiers for you! 


Today, Allied Chemical provides more than 
2,000 essential chemicals used to make the neces- 
sities and comforts of our way of life. 

From Allied’s new plants and laboratories are 
coming many more . . . new synthetic fibers and 
plastics, new fertilizers for food crops, new chem- 
icals from petroleum and natural gas, and many 
others. All are contributing to a finer future for 
America . . . and for you! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE ALLIED 


National Aniline Division 


General Chemical Division 


Sulfuric and Other Commer 


cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, Dyestuffs ond Cee feed 
Coal Tar Chemicals, Resins, Sodium and Fluorine Com Colors, Industria! Inter 
Plastics and Plosticizers, Roof- pounds,''Genetrons,"’ Reagent ates, Synthetic Deteroens. 
ing and Building Products, and Laboratory Chemicals, In- Pharmaceuticals, Nylon-tyP 
Bituminous Road Materials secticides and Fungicides Synthetic Fiber 


Chemicals Vital to American Progress 
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Summary of ANNUAL REPORT 


Sak s and operating revenues 


Interest, dividend and other receipts 
Total receipts 


Gross income from operations 
Net income 


Federal income and excess profits taxes........ 


Other taxes 
Wages and salaries 
Dividends paid 
Per share of common stock— 
Net income 

Total taxes 

Dividends paid 


Current Assets 


Property, at cost 


Less: reserve for depreciation, etc. ... 


Property, net 


Investments, deferred charges and other assets. 


Current liabilities 
Long-term debt 

Reserves 

Capital stock and surplus 


Stockholders at end of year 
Employees 


Operations 
Net income for 1953 was $45,171,647, 
a record high for the Company and an 
increase of 12% over the $40,305,400 
for 1952; earnings per share were 
$5.10 in 1958 and $4.55 in 1952. 
Sales in 1953 were 11% above those 
for 1952 and also were the highest on 
record. The increase in sales resulted 
largely from greater volume, due in 
part to the fact that activity in 1952 in 


CHEMICAL FAMILY 


Nitrogen Division 


NITROGEN 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Urea, Fertilizer 
Materials, Methanol, Formal- 
dehyde, Ethylene Oxide and 
Glycol ethylene Products 
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1953 


$545,561,000 
254,000 
5,774,000 


1952 


$490,183,000 
1,974,000 
4,382,000 


$551,589,000 
$ 83,168,000 


$496,539,000 
$ 74,686,000 


Semet-Solvay Division 


- Sop. 


Coke and By-Products, Coal, 
Gas Producing Apparatus, 
Wilputte Coke Ovens, Syn- 
thetic Wax and Other Poly- 


45,172,000 40,305,000 


40,112,000 
12,409,000 
121,654,000 
26,569,000 


37,278,000 
13,064,000 
130,575,000 
26,571,000 


$4.55 
5.93 
3.00 


Dec. 31, 1953 
$303,225,000 


677,072,000 
308,376,000 


$368,696,000 
30,639,000 


Dec. 31, 1952 


$193,941,000 


548,107,000 
289,387,000 


$258,720,000 
26,418,000 


$124,051,000 
200,000,000 
34,295,000 
344,213,000 


$ 70,709,000 
50,000,000 
32,845,000 

325,525,000 


27,850 
27,800 


some of the industries served had been 
curtailed as a result of the prolonged 
steel strike. Greater capacity as the re- 
sult of completion of some of the 
Company’s new facilities also was re- 
sponsible for part of the increase in 
sales. 

Notwithstanding increased charge 
for amortization and substantial charges 
for starting-up expense, gross income 
from operations increased in propor- 


Solvay Process Division 


§ 


Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
Chloride, Ammonium and Po- 
tassium Compounds, Alkali 
Cleansers, Chlorinated Hy- 
drocarbons 


tion to sales. The effect of higher inter- 
est charges was more than offset by 


lower taxes and net income increased 
12% over 1952. 


New Financing 


In April 1953 the Company sold 
through a group of underwriters 
$200,000,000 of twenty-five-year 32 % 
debentures due April 1, 1978. A 
$50,000,000 three-year loan from a 
group of banks made in 1952, although 
not due until 1955, was repaid early 
in 1954, 


Construction 


Considerable progress was made on 
the Company’s construction program 
during 1953. Expenditures for fixed 
capital acquisitions in 1953 totaled 
$135,261,078, an increase compared 
with 1952 of $47,617,614. Of the 
amount expended in 1953, about 85% 
was for expansion and new projects. 


Research and Development 


The Company’s emphasis on research 
and development activities in new 
expanding fields, particularly polymers, 
resins, plastics and synthetic fibers, con- 
tinued in 1953 and a number of new 
research facilities were provided and 
research staffs increased. 

Upon completion of additional lab- 
oratories now under construction, all 
the Company’s divisions will have 
modern post-war research facilities. 


Investments and Securities 


At the end of 1953 investment in U. S. 
Government securities amounted to 
$149,752,116, of which $50,000,000 
was used in January 1954 to retire bank 
loans. At the end of the year, items in 
the marketable securities account had 
a book value of $20,424,293 and a 
quoted market value of $50,979,834. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be 
held at 61 Broadway, New York City, Mon- 
day, April 26, 1954 at 1 p.m. (Daylight Saving 
Time). All stockholders are cordially invited 
to attend. 
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Buyers of NATIONAL HOMES 


set Outstanding Payment Record 


Another Reason why 
NATIONAL HOME 
MORTGAGES ARE 

SOUND LONG-TERM 

INVESTMENTS 


Families purchasing National homes know 

in advance what the exact cost will be. 

They don’t get beyond their depth financially 
because of unforeseen “extras.” Thrifty 

and prudent, they meet all obligations promptly 
—analysis of over $100 million in mortgages 
on Nationals reveals a payment record far 
above the average. You can confidently entrust 
your funds to these long-term investments. 


Looking toward the glass-walled family room in a new 
National Homes’ “‘Ranger’”—one of our 1954 lines 
that has won widespread praise from press and public. 
Brochures showing all latest National designs and 
floor plans will be sent on request. 


DRPORATION 
RSEHEADS, N. Y. 


QUALITY HOMES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
ot Mysore about 10 years ago started 
a College of Commerce which gives 
courses up to the B. Com. degree and 
has over 800 students on its rolls. 

“To enable our students to acquire 
the highest qualities of intellectual 
and moral leadership, we have under- 
taken to collect various types of 
books to be presented to the College 
on the occasion of the opening of its 
new building, which is now under 
construction. It is our aim to make 
this collection as representative as 
possible.” 

The appeal is from RAMNARAYAN 
CHELLARAM, managing trustee of the 
charitable trust that bears his name, 
and donor of the funds for building 
the library. He is ‘collecting the 
books. 

Particularly welcome, he says, 
would be volumes on accountancy, 
business law and organization, eco- 
nomics, business finance, banking, 
exchange, investments, industrial 
and personnel management, market- 
ing and advertising, statistics—any 
subjects of interest to students of a 
commerce college. 

Several British banks and Ameri- 
can universities are among the con- 
tributors. 

If you or your bank wish to send 
books, the address is Ramnarayan 
Chellaram & Sons Charitable Trust, 


P. O. Box 34, Bangalore 2, South 
India. 


A Suggestion 


executive secretary of the 

Attleboro (Massachusetts) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, GEORGE C. Dwor- 
SHAK, calls attention to advertising 


worse. 


bank be justified. 
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“One Man Tells Another" 


PUBLIC relations policy—or the lack of one—is the responsibility of 
management. In any case, the attitude of management is reflected. 
Analyze your bank; it will become increasingly clear that the board 
members and officers set the public relations pace—for better or for 
This group, consciously or unconsciously, guides the staff. If 
management is courteous, understanding, and human in its personal and 
business relations, it can’t fail to indoctrinate the employee with those 
characteristics. If officers and directors are community minded and ac- 
tive in civic affairs, if they give time and effort toward making their 
town a better place to live, then and only then will the existence of their 


The attitude of the people in your bank who meet the public will be 
reflected among your customers and in your community. Their courtesy 
or their indifference will start a chain reaction—“one man tells another.” 
—L. L. MATTHEWS, president, Financial Public Relations Association, and 
president, American Trust Company, South Bend, Indiana. 


“My husband hasn’t made enough de- 
posits to cover my withdrawals, so you 
jump on me!” 


projects, carried on “under auspices 
of banks,” which have “irritated 
other business people.” His letter 
says: 

The basic formula for these pro- 
ceedings is: The promoters of a 
printed booklet come to town and 
sign a bank as sponsor. This usually 


means the bank will get a free ad | 


and will serve as distribution point. 
Then, in many instances, the adver- 
tising sales people make contacts 


with various businesses in a way that 


gives the impression that they were 
sent to those locations because the 
bank thinks they ought to be inter- 
ested. 


This approach, of which the bank | 
is usually unaware, arouses the ire | 


of the merchants and any possible 
gain that the bank might realize 
through the printed literature is 
more than neutralized by the resent- 
ment engendered among the business 


sy copies 


made in / minute 


LESS THAN 


See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


-..see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 


COUPON TODAY—- 


| Recordak Corporation 
| (Subsidiary of 


| Eastman Kodak Company) 
| 444 Madison Avenue 
| New York 22, N.Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 
and address of nearest Recordak office. 


5 8 
s 


Qa 
Q 


State 


| SRECORDERK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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people. This technique is used many 
places: I encountered it in chamber 
of commerce work elsewhere and 
have heard reports from other cham- 
ber secretaries. 

May I suggest that instead of al- 
lowing themselves to be used in this 
offensive manner, much better pub- 
lic relations could be achieved 
through programs which are attuned 
to the functions of a bank. I have in 
mind, for instance, the eight-lecture 
series on “Good Use of Money” pro- 
SUPERVISION vided by the Rhode Island Hospital 

Trust Company of Providence, under 

The Executive Officers of this Bank direction of Charles McGowan, vice- 


“I save all these bills for a couple of 
as well as the District Officers as- president. Similar programs are months to hand you at one time. This 


signed to your territory take a gen- 
vine personal interest in all of your 
banking transactions with us. Your 
requests are given the most careful 
attention and are never handled in 
just a routine manner. 


sponsored by some banks elsewhere way just one month is spoiled 
and thus a real service is performed 
for the public and genuine goodwill 


is built for the banks. 
Please understand that my motiva- problems and conditions that would 


tion in writing you is not to record be met. ' 

the resentment of business people The bank is also offering a — 
here, but rather to indicate in a help- phlet explaining its services to in- 
ful way what would seem a more de- vestors in Australian and New Zea- 
sirable type of community activity land securities. 

by banks throughout the nation. 


Interested in Australia? Sometimes it looks like the world 


*¢ Hi sTaBLISHING a Business in Aus- is made up of electrons, neutrons, 

tralia” is the title of a booklet re- and morons. 

cently published by the Bank of 

5 teh hel ake = New South Wales. It provides a An economist says the people of 
New Improved short account of the framework of backward nations must be jacked 


; k business organization in that coun- up to higher economic levels. Well, 
try, and some knowledge of the 
Tellers’ Vault Truc | knowledge of th 


jack is what it takes. 


A highlight at the opening of the new Montrose, California, branch of Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles was a display of original cartoons borrowed 
from Banxkinc. They depicted the whimsical aspects of banks, bankers, and bank 
customers 


New streamlined tubular steel frame- 
30” high 

New heavy gauge metal shelves - 
18” x 31° 

New large, smooth-rolling wheels 


Best for busy banks. Exclusive, im- 
proved features. A teller’s cash books 
and materials go easily and all at once 
into the vault. Saves time... promotes 
efficiency. Shelves have 1%” raised edge 
to prevent spilling. Rear wheels swivel. 
Has hard-wearing, soft-tone aluminum 
finish. 
Shipped assembled - $49.50 
Order direct today from 


North Branch Chair Company 
10 Brown Street North Adams, Mass. 
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Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY of New York 
Main 27 Renad 


TRULY MODERN BANK MUST BE CONDITIONED 


TO INCREASE 
EMPLOYEE 
EFFICIENCY 


buy 


CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 


—the BEST in Air Conditioning! 


Surveys based on actual experiences have proved that modern 

air conditioning increases the efficiency of employees in 

banks, reducing the frequency of costly errors. You will find that 

the clean, cool, healthful atmosphere created by air conditioning will 
improve the morale of your staff to the point that turnover 

will be minimized. And you will benefit, too, because customers 
prefer to transact their business in cool, refreshing comfort. 


But get the best there is in air conditioning. Buy Chrysler Airtemp! 
“Packaged” air conditioning was pioneered by Chrysler 

Airtemp in 1937. More Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air 
Conditioners have been sold than any other make. And only Chrysler 


Airtemp engineering gives you such important features as the 
“Packaged” Air Conditioners 


super-efficient, super-quiet Sealed Radial Compressor . . . 
“Maxi-Fin” Coil for more effective cooling . . . “Airfoil” Grille 
atte lo oe by lige to direct the cooling air where you want it by means of adjustable 
a vanes . . . greater cooling capacity . . . more compact, 


Ponardroca ie space-saving design. Send coupon now for complete details! 
Good Housekeeping 


| Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation 


HEATING ¢« AIR CONDITIONING 
for HOMES, BUSINESS, INDUSTRY 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Febure 


M-K ADJUSTO 
TRAY-BINDERS 
and Hi-Lo STANDS 


Le Febure SORTERS 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE WORK 
SAVE SPACE 


% 


STEEL BANK 
and OFFICE UNITS 


to fit your needs 
ond space. 


Tray housing 
counter units, tell- 
er units, account- 
ing machine desks, 
savings tubs, mon- 
ey buses, double 
capacity files and 
cycle billing equip- 
ment insulated 
if required 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Handling and Housing 
Equipment. 
L 3 CORPORATION 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Complete Line of Tray- 
Binders, Stands, Record 


HE instructor read the final ques- 
tion: “It takes 35 minutes for Mr. 
Arthur to go. from his home to the 
railroad station. What time must he 
leave home to get the train that 

leaves at 5:10?” 
| Within cight seconds, the time 
limit for answers, the 44 boys and 
| girls looked up, some smiling—they 
knew the answer. Others with a 
quizzical expression—they didn’t. 

Thus ended the finals in another 
Cleveland-wide mental arithmetic 
contest. And then a new champion 
was proclaimed. 

Believed to be the only program of 
iis kind in the country, this contest 
is presented to develop mental arith- 
| metic, which, according to Directing 
| Supervisor Herschel E. Grime of the 
| Cleveland Board of Education, “is 

necessary because it is mental arith- 
| metic which is used most of the time 
| in everyday life.” 
| The contest is an end-of-the- 
semester feature of Cleveland's 
school radio station WBOE. The pro- 
gram, “Get the Answer Right,” spon- 
sored by the division of mathematics, 
won a first award from Ohio State 
University’s Institute for Education 
by Radio. 

This year 44 seventh grade pupils 
| representing the top ‘“mathema- 
ticians” in 15 junior high schools 
participated for awards offered by 
the Society for Savings. 

The Society, through its School 


(first place), 
Roger Raba, and 
Diana Shalala. 
First place team 
members received 
pen and pencil 
sets, second place 
team members 
fountain pens, 
| and all 44 par- 
ticipants in the 
final quiz received 
automatic pen- 
| ceils. Robert also 
| received a watch. 
All prizes were 
| donated by the 
Society for Sav- 
ings, except the 
pens, which were 
given by Dr. Her- 
schel E. Grime, 
directing super- 
visor of Cleve- 
| land’s Board of 
| Education 


_ Bank Rewards Mental Math Champ 


Savings Department, takes an active 
interest in this popular education 
program, which closely parallels its 
efforts in thrift education. Under the 
Society’s school savings plan, the 
students themselves conduct a bank. 

Since mental arithmetic plays an 
important part in school savings, 
the Society is happy to cooperate 
with the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion to help stimulate interest among 
junior high school students. 

Mervin B. France, Society presi- 
dent, under whose guidance the So- 
ciety has established an outstanding 
record of close cooperation with edu- 
cation leaders, says: ‘Programs 
such as this one help train more 
qualified youngsters to assume the 
positions of good citizens and good 
businessmen. Encouraging young 
people to think quickly and correctly 
trains them for the responsibilities 
they will face in later years.” 

Robert Kitchel, the bright 12-year- 
old who won this year’s contest, is a 
good example of this belief. Robert, 
who goes to Wilbur Wright Junior 
High School, also manages a thriv- 
ing paper carrier business after 
school. With more than 50 customers 
on his route, Robert keeps busy after 
school making and saving money for 
college. 

D. JAMES PRITCHARD 
Vice-president, 
Society for Savings 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| Edward Bird, manager of the Society for Savings’ school savings department is 
| shown congratulating the quiz winners, who are, left to right, Robert Kitchel 
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This new kind of transistor 


T's an entirely new ind of transis- 
tor, developed by Philco scientists, 
and it solves two major problems that 
to date have blocked the widespread 
use of transistors in electronic 
applications. 


For this new Philco Research devel- 
opment (called a surface-barrier tran- 
sistor) contributes the ability, first, to 
operate at high frequencies with low 
power consumption, and, second, to 
be mass produced with precision at 
high speed. 

Translate this into hard, practical 
terms and you get, for the first time, 
such things as— 


...atiny, high frequency military 
radio set that is powered only by two 


penlight cells, yet has a daily operating 
life of months. 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM ~ - | LC O RESEARCH 


April 1954 


breaks the barrier 
to electronic 


application... 


. a match-box size transmitter, 
activated by sea water, that sends an 
automatic homing signal for rescue 
operations and other possible services. 


. and, eventually, compact elec- 
tronic computers that will perform all 
the functions of the present, bulky, 
vacuum tube-type, yet uses only 
1/1000th as much electric current! 


To solve this basic research problem, 
Philco engineers etched Germanium 
electrochemically to an incredible 
thinness, with a tolerance of half the 
wave length of visible light! This 
made it possible, for the first time, 
to employ Germanium for its surface 
characteristics only, without the draw- 
backs of its imternal composition. 


Here, once again, is an example of 
the results flowing from Philco’s con- 


tinuing program of basic research. 
Though still in its engineering phase, 
the surface-barrier transistor will 
ultimately mean not only new military 
applications, but will spread its bene- 
fits to 90% of the five billion dollar 
electronics industry, including more 
civilian production utilizing the mar- 
vels of electronics. It is from research 
of this kind that the name PHILCO 
becomes a unique standard for achieve- 
ment in Television ... Radio... 
Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Elec- 
tric Ranges .. . and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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Fishbowl, Showcase or 
“Macy’s Window,” It 


Will Sell Service 


NCE or twice in a decade old 
QO Bagdad-on-the-Subway renews 
its youth by producing a piece 
of architecture that astonishes even 
the natives. Most of these rejuve- 


nescent contributions to the city’s 
long list of landmarks become world 


famous: Empire State Building, 
Rockefeller ~ Center, Lever House, 
the United Nations home, to men- 
tion four. 

New York’s architectural pick- 
me-up for 1954 is the $3,000,000 
four-story and penthouse glass bank 
now being built on the southwest 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 43rd 
Street for autumn occupancy by a 
branch of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. Although still in the sidewalk 
superintendent stage, its fame has 
travelled far, thanks to the novelty 
suggested by such neat reportorial 
phrases as ‘fishbowl banking,” 
“banking under glass,” “transparent 
shell,” and the line New Yorkers 
especially like, “banking in Macy’s 
window.” 
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© BZRA STOLLER 


A model of the glass bank which is expected to be ready for occupancy early next 
fall. The entrance is on West 43rd Street 


Comparison to a department store 
is pretty accurate, for Architects 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill plan- 
ned a merchandising bank. Its plate 
glass-polished aluminum exterior 
and highly functional interior ex- 
press modern banking’s sales-mind- 
edness. 


“Banking Is Selling” 


“The design,” explains Manufac- 
turers’ president, Horace C. Flani- 
gan, “is based on the concept that 
banking today is selling a service, 
where the aim is to provide inviting 
quarters and an attractive atmos- 
phere as well as to sell quality mer- 
chandise. The architecture of this 
bank, therefore, will be dignified to 
insure a sense of stability and secur- 
ity, but, departing from the classic 
cesign of the past, will use the lat- 
est in form, construction, and mate- 
rials that lend themselves to this 
modern concept of banking service.” 

Through the clear glass walls 
passers-by will get a panoramic view 


of what’s going on inside, and it’s 
this 100 percent visibility feature 
that catches the fancy. Said a St. 
Paul Dispatch editorial: “The public 
will be more than a little interested 
in glancing at the workings of a 
big financial institution, possibly 
even pausing to watch it for a 
while.” 

From another editorial writer 
came the observation that the 
idea “seems to bring banking out 
of its atmosphere of secrecy and its 
dim, religious light.”” And the New 
York Herald Tribune, saying that 
depositors can “keep an eye on 
their money at all times,” added 
that “even a passer-by will find it 
possible to obtain a feeling of af- 
fluence merely by peering through 
the walls and observing the green- 
backs.” 

H. I. Phillips, in his humorous 
newspaper column, “The Sun Dial,” 
thought the banking public would 
enjoy being conspicuous. He was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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New York’s Glass Bank 
= 


A GYPSY can read playing cards and try to foretell 
the “future.” But a company’s business “future” 
depends on the sales ability and sales effectiveness 
of its sales staff. 


Today’s buyers have to be sold—and selling to 
industry requires calls and calls. For surveys show 
that anywhere from three to six men may enter into 
the purchase of a product or service. Frequently, 
certain key buying influences remain unknown to 
the salesman. 


That’s why progressive, profit-minded management 
utilizes the high-speed, low-cost tools of business 
paper advertising to help their salesmen in making 
contacts and extending their reach and penetration 
among their customers and prospects. Business mag- 
azines are edited for specific audiences. And, by 
selecting publications aimed at its key markets, a 
company can place its sales message on the desk of 
its customers and prospects, month after month— 
simultaneously . . . and at pennies per call. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADBQUARTER S FOR 


April 1954 


Fortunes are 
told with 
playing 
cards...but 
‘made with 
calling cards 


There is no faster, less expensive way of building 
product recognition; of breaking down buying re- 
sistance; of expanding and developing new markets; 
and of extending and increasing the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s time than by the use of business maga- 
zine advertising. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, check to 
see that the company’s management is using 
adequate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


The question of a salesman’s 
time is discussed in our in- 
teresting 8-page booklet, 
‘“‘How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Han- 
dle?”’. We will be happy to 
send you a copy without 
cost or obligation. Write 
today for your copy. 


_ 
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FROM AAKHUS TO ZYZIK 


Sort-0O-Yamee 


SORTS THEM ALL! 


With the Todd Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping depart- 
ment can sort a// names—swiftly, accurately, efficiently! There 


is no problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 


Improve internal operations with the Sort-O-Namic Sys- 


tem. Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half... reduces 


sorting errors by 85 % ...shortens training periods for central 
proof machine operators as much as 20%. 


If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 

To get all the facts about the unique Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System, simply mail the coupon today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Bank 


Address 


City. 


one__ State = 


Z 
SALES OFFICES IN *@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD re 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
sure folks would “like to be seen 
banking, and perhaps even num- 
bered, to indicate whether putting 
or taking.” 

The entrance will be on 43rd 
Street, so the 100-foot Fifth Avenue 
side becomes an. almost uninter- 
rupted show window—‘“the biggest 
in town,” noted Architectural 
Forum, which also pointed out that 
the bank’s facade was “the most 
impressive” in town. Through the 
glass wall you'll see the 30-ton door 
of the safe deposit vault and—also 
on the first floor—the departments 
handling the heaviest traffic: check 
cashing, payrolls, special checking 
accounts. 

The main banking room for com- 
mercial accounts and the senior of- 
ficers is a floor above street level 
(actually a mezzanine) accessible 
by escalator. Clerical offices and the 
personal loan department are sched- 
uled for the third floor; the fourth 
will provide room for expansion. 
The penthouse will accomodate a 
lounge, dining room, and kitchen. 

Panes as large as 22 by 10 feet 
are being used in the outside walls, 
which are ingeniously suspended, 
curtainwise, from roof cantilevers. 
Because the second floor has a 10- 
foot setback, there’ll be a 32-foot 
expanse of glass from ground level 
to third floor. 


Washing That Glass 


Is some practical soul asking, 
“How in the world will they clean 
all that glass?” Well, the answer 
is: It will be washed from a scaffold- 
ing arrangement operated from a 
built-in roof suspension. 

The entire building will be lighted 
at night. 

Mechnical, acoustical, and electric 
facilities are being integrated into 
artistic luminous ceilings; sources 
of light and air conditioning are 
thus concealed. 

Let’s say nothing about “bankers 
who live in glass houses.’ Leave 
that to the lecturers on the sight- 
seeing buses! 

J. 


On a highway, there is no fool 
like an oiled fool. 


A woman’s face is her fortune— 
and also the druggist’s. 


Most modern plays and books must 
be sin to be appreciated. 
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New Flexibility 


Same desk adapts 
for different uses 


Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 


QUALITY 


Replace pedestal with 
end panel to get: 


Here’s an X-ray look into =] 
| 
the easiest operating desk you can buy : 


Reverse pedestal and 


This new “Y and E”’ desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- end panel to get: 


neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. 


You can meet many 

New <b changing needs through 
ease of rearrangement of original 
parts. By stocking a few 
spare parts youcan quickly 
and easily change this new 
desk to almost any model. 


operation 


I. New Nylon Stationary Bear- 2. New Effortless Locking— 

ings glide drawers quietly in and new spring and locking mecha- 

out with effortless ease. nism give easy and positive lock- 
ing and unlocking. 


3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- 5. New Roomier Utility Tray for @. Choose either Recessed or Flush 
reversible, can be used as utility trolled, positive action—drawer more convenient storage. All Back on original equipment. Can 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray removal simplified. compartments full height of be easily changed from one to the 
is available. drawer—no spillage. other at any time. 


For complete information on how 


these new desks can benefit your FRBE Mrc.©. 


company, please write for free bro- 


Nationally distributed through 
chure No. 3808, 1053 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, ° branches, agents, and dealers. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


A.B. and the Law 


A YOUNG woman employee of a 
New York City bank was driv- 
ing her car to the subway the other 
morning when she attempted some- 
thing she had never done before— 
and probably won’t do again for a 
long time. There was no traffic; no- 
body around; so she passed that 
stop sign. There was one gentleman 
who noticed, however. 

The officer asked politely for the 
young lady’s license—she didn’t have 
it with her. He was about to bundle 
her off to the pokey, auto and all, 
when she handed him her member- 
ship card in New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. She 
showed him her A.I.B. textbook, too. 
The law’s minion solemnly asked her 
several banking questions, decided 
she was the person she claimed to be 
and that the car was indeed her 
property—and let her go. She did 
get a ticket, of course. A.I.B. can’t do 
everything! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 
has opened a new office in the New 


Heard Along |! 


York Central Building at Park Ave- 
nue and 46th Street—its 70th branch 
in Greater New York. DONALD M. 
BLODGET, vice-president, is in charge. 


Beise Named President 
of Bank of America 


CLARK BEISE has been elected 

* president of Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

He succeeds CARL F. WENTE, 
scheduled to retire at the end of 
March upon reaching 65. Mr. 
WENTE is to retain his seat on the 
board. 

Mr. BEISE received his first bank- 
ing training in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, where he was a national bank 
examiner. Later as an examiner in 
the Twelfth District, he attracted 
the attention of A. P. Giannini, and 
joined the bank in 1936. He became 


Eight of these Boy Scouts made an overnight bivouac in front of the Phoenix State 
Bank and Trust Company’s Park Street office in Hartford, Connecticut. Troop 
79 in Hartford put on a week-long display of their equipment here on the front 
lawn in connection with the 44th anniversary of the Boy Scouts of America. The 
boys built a rock oven and set up a chopping block. Passersby showed consider- 
able interest but worried—needlessly—over the campers’ chances of catching cold 


Robert D. Hammer = Spencer S. Flowers 


vice-president in 1941, and in 1949 
succeeded Mr. WENTE as chairman 
of the mangement committee. 


ROBERT D. HAMMER has advanced 
to vice-president of Indianapolis 
Morris Plan, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He had been manager of the savings 
department. Mr. HAMMER was at one 
time assistant secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
has also served as assistant secre- 
tary of the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


SPENCER S. FLOWERS has _ been 
named a special representative of 
the correspondent bank division of 
the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta. 


Wooten Honored 


Bs H. WoorteEN, president, First 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas, 
was honored at a testimonial dinner 
by member savings and loan associa- 
tions of the ninth district for more 
than 20 years of service to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banking System. 
Mr. WOOTEN retired at the end of 
1953 as chairman of the board of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Little Rock, a position he had held 
since April 1, 1944. He had been 
president from October 15, 1932, 


until his advancement to board 
chairman. 


Speakers at the testimonial din- 
ner included the governors of four 
states: Francis Cherry of Arkansas, 
Edwin L. Mechem of New Mexico, 
Johnston Murray of Oklahoma, and 
Allan Shivers of Texas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wooten acted as hosts at a 
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Hal W. Cross Ben R. Meyer 


reception in honor of the four gov- 
ernors and their wives in the ex- 
ecutive foyer of First National Bank 
in Dallas. 


BEN R. MEYER, chairman of the 
board of Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles, was elected also as 
president, to fill the vacancy left by 
the recent death of HERMAN F. 
HAHN. HAL W. Cross was elected 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions; WILLIAM J. HUNTER succeeds 
Mr. Cross as cashier; W. W. 
BLAKELY elected assistant 
cashier. 


MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK, 
Merrick, New York, has gained two 
offices, for a total of 12, by its 
merger with the Lawrence-Cedar- 
hurst Bank of Lawrence and Wood- 
mere, New York. MEADOW BROOK, 
since the merger, shows total assets 
of over $120,000,000. 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER, president 
of National City Bank of New York, 
has been elected a director of the 
National Cash Register Company. 


GEORGE W. HALL, vice-president in 
charge of the Oakland operations of 
Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco, has retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by CHARLES PRATT, JR., vice- 
president, who has been with the 
bank for 45 years. Mr. HALL had 
been associated with Crocker First 
National for nearly 40 years. He has 
served for the past four years as sec- 
retary of the Oakland Clearing 
House Association and has been ac- 
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tive in many civic and charitable 
organizations. 


Farvel 

JOHANNESSEN has said “‘far- 

vel” to the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha, Nebraska, 
and sailed home to Denmark. He had 
been with the bank since last April, 
studying the American banking sys- 
tem under the program of the Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation. He 
returns to his job in a branch bank 
in Vejle, about 250 miies from 
Copenhagen. The three things which 
impressed him most about this coun- 
try: its bigness, the use of machines, 
the friendliness of the people. 

“No, no,’”’ was Mr. Johannessen’s 
cuick reply when asked if he was 
leaving behind any romantic inter- 
ests. He found American girls are 
“very nice—girls are nice every- 
where.”’ 


William A. McDonnell, left, president 
of First National Bank in St. Louis, 
presents purchase prize of $250 to Ed- 
ward E. Manges, Jr., whose painting 
was winner in the 120 submitted by St. 
Louis artists in a competition. The 
painting will be reproduced on the 
bank’s 1954 Christmas card 


DEWITT T. Ray, president of the 
National City Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
has been elected treasurer of South: 
western Fire and Casualty Company. 


At La Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Roy E. KILEEN was elected a 
vice-president ; GEORGE B. MAXWELL, 
trust officer. 


ALBERTUS TAAPKEN, assistant vice- 
president and manager of the for- 
eign department of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, is on an 8- 
week business trip to the Orient. 
When he returns soon he will have 


Bradford Cochran, left, chairman of the National Newark and Essex Banking 

Company’s (Newark, New Jersey) 150th anniversary committee, and Russ Bu- 

chanan, committee member, stand before the Archer Gifford Tavern reproduc- 

tion. Known as Ye Hunter and Ye Hounds, the tavern was the first meeting place 

of the directors of the Newark Banking and Insurance Company, forerunner of 

the present bank. The tavern is part of the historical exhibit occupying more 
than 2,000 square feet of floor space in the bank 


Archer Gifford Tavern 
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“Glow REKIN WALLETS 


According to Mr. W. C. Payne, 
Vice-president and Cashier of the Pan American Bank 
of Miami, Rifkin Souvenir Wallets provided a welcome 
personal touch at the recent opening of the bank’s 
modern building. But in addition to being good will 
ambassadors, the bright yellow zippered bags, Nu-Art 
printed in two colors, proved an excellent advertising 
device among customers and prospects alike. 


The Pan American Bank’s new building promo- 
tion is just one of many ways in which Rifkin has 
been serving the banking profession for over 50 years. 
Rifkin zipper wallets, coin bags, safety sacs with 
ARCOLOCK,® handsomely imprinted or embroidered 
with individual insignia, are filling more than half of 
the nation’s banks’ every day needs . . . or special 
events schedule. 


PATENTED ARCOLOCK 


ZIPPER 
COIN BAGS 


We may have the idea for pout ew 
bank promotion . . . or the bank bag answer 
that can streamline your daily 
bank operation. Write: SS 


A. Rifkin & Co., Wilkes-Barre 6, Pennsylvania for free literature NF 4 


Harry F. Harrington 


visited Honolulu, Manila, Jakarta, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
and Tokyo and other Japanese cities. 


Up from the Ranks 


HH F. HARRINGTON, recently 
elected as president and chief 
executive officer of The Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis, is a 
banker who rose from the ranks. He 
entered the bank’s employ as a boy 
on September 1, 1915, and he has 
been there ever since. He supple- 
mented his education at St. Louis 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, where he completed a num- 
ber of courses. He is a graduate, 
class of 1941, of The Graduate School 
of Banking, where his thesis was 
concerned with “Reducing and Con- 
trolling Bank Costs and Expenses.” 

At Boatmen’s, Mr. HARRINGTON 
was successively assistant auditor, 
auditor, vice-president, and now 
president —the eighth person to 
achieve that title in the bank’s 106 
years. 

Mr. HARRINGTON has found time 
for outside activities in banking, too. 
He is currently chairman of the In- 
surance and Protective Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
and a panel examiner at The Gradu- 
rate School of Banking. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Taxation of 
the Missouri Bankers Association. 
In the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, he was president of St. Louis 
Chapter in 1937-38; national vice- 
president and director, 1946-49; ad- 
visory board, 1949-53. He was chair- 
man of St. Louis Chapter, National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptroilers, 1932-33. 


JOHN J. McCuoy, chairman of the 
board of Chase National Bank, New 
York City, has received the 1953 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Now FREE Book tells how 


“AUTOMATION 


Simplifies Balance Scheduling! 


Monroe offers you free/—a professional manual every 
bank can put to profitable use. It tells you how to use 
the Monroe Balance Scheduling Machine with Auto- 
mation* in your instalment credit system: a practical 
accounting method with a degree of automatic oper- 
ation never before possible! 

Here’s an informative booklet packed with useful, 
money-saving information. Procedures for automatic 
balance scheduling accounting are carefully detailed. 
An outline of an entire loan system is included. Various 
accounting records are well illustrated; for example, 
cards are reproduced to show the actual work done 
on a loan. 

Bankers everywhere have found this Monroe manual 
practical, complete. Monroe has reserved a copy for 
you free of charge. Just mail the coupon. 


MONROE 
know . . prefer 
CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Mail Coupon Below! 


*Automation—The Monroe exclusive that makes balance 
scheduling completely automatic. Once the operator sets the 
starting date and payment on the keyboard, the entire 
scheduling operation is completed automatically without 


requiring the operator's further attention. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Publications Dept., Orange, New Jersey 


Please send booklet on instalment Credit Accounting Methods. 
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She SAVES 
Her Coins . . and 


SEES Them Too 


... and builds a 


NEW ACCOUNT 
for you... with 


VISABANK 


The self-liquidating 
HOME SAVINGS BANK 


that works for you twenty- 
four hours a day. Your name is 
stamped in gold on front of 
Visabunk — your complete ad 
message on card at rear. 

Beautiful as well as useful. 
Body of clear plastic with base 
and top in full range of hand- 
some colors—solid, marbelized 
and pearlessence. 


FREE Sales and Advertising Helps 


Write for full information. 


Patented Plastics, Inc. 


1010-U Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


William Penn Award conferred an- 
nually by the Chamber of Commerce 
cf Greater Philadelphia on an “‘out- 
standing American who has made a 
major contribution to the advance- 
ment and welfare of business in the 


| nation.” 


R. E. MCNEILL, JR., president of 


| The Hanover Bank, New York City, 
| has been elected a director of Ameri- 
| can Smelting & Refining Company. 


WILLIAM N. ENSTROM, board chair- 


| man of Irving Trust Company, New 
| York City, has been elected to the 


board of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 


| | Ine. 


MILTON STARTFORD has joined the 
staff of Citizens National Bank, 
Riverside, California, in the newly 
created position of real estate ap- 
praiser for the bank’s system of 14 
offices. 


Each of the 90 members of the 
chorus of THE HANOVER BANK, New 
York City, has received a _ long- 


| playing record of the program pre- 


sented last Christmas by the chorus. 
The program was sung in the board 
room at 70 Broadway, where it was 
carried through the bank via public 
address system. It reached branch 
offices by special telephone lines. The 
personnel department arranged for 
recording the program on tape, later 
transferred to records. 


U. S. Senator Homer E. Capehart (Rep., 
Ind.) takes time off from southern va- 
cation to turn the key opening the new 
Community National Bank of Bal Har- 
bour, Florida, in the Miami Beach area. 
Opening day deposits were $1,499,000, 


said to set a new record for the state 


Daniel W. Casey Outo N. Frenzei 

DANIEL W. CASEY has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Bank 
of Montreal’s Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan districts, with headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg. He succeeds FREp- 
ERICK BROWNLEE, who is taking up 
other duties at the head office in 
Montreal. 


Otto N. FRENZEL, president of 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, has been 
elected chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the American United Life 
Insurance Company. MR. FRENZEL 
has been a member of the board 
and of the finance committee for 
some years. He is past president of 
the Indiana Bankers Association 
and a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Succeeds Father 


W. CAMPBELL, president, Na- 
¢ tional Bank of Eastern Ar- 
kansas, Forrest City, for the past 30 
years, has been made chairman of 
the board. His son, WILLIAM MANN 
CAMPBELL, succeeds him as _ presi- 
dent. At 36, the new president is 
two years older than his father was 
when named president of the bank. 
W. W. CAMPBELL has been with the 
bank for 45 years. He is a past 
president of the A.B.A. National 
Bank Division, ‘past chairman of the 
Association’s Agricultural Commis- 
sion, and past president of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association. 


VERNON E. Lacour, formerly man- 
ager of the agricultural department 
of Union Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, has 
joined the St. Landry Bank & Trust 
Company, Opelousas, Louisiana, as 
vice-president in charge of the pub- 
lic relations department. 


RICHARD H. STEBBINS, formerly 
officer in charge of advertising for 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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$6,750,000,000 of new 
schools * annually for 
the next 10 years! 


$8,000,000,000 of new 
highways * annually for 
the next 10 years! $1,800,000,000 of water 
and sewerage facilities *ann- 
ually for the next 5 years! 


community needs 
ne they can 


The construction industry 


now more than ever has the 
capacity and experience to build these 
needed facilities quickly, efficiently 
and economically. 


$1,500,000,000 of new 
hospitals* annually for 
the next 10 years! 


The general contractor who 
displays the A.G.C. emblem has the 
proven Skill, Integrity and Responsi- 
bility to execute and coordinate the 
construction operations, %Minimum annual community needs as reported to the Congress by 


the President in his Economic Report, January 28, 1954 


The A.G.C. Emblem f is your assurance 


The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,500 of the Nation's Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Integrity and Responsibility — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


America Progresses Through Construction . .. Construct by Contract! 
April 1954 
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Here’s a helpful 
service you can use 


2 ate BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 
each month a comprehensive 
and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 
profitable reading. 


You will find it useful too, it is yours for 
the asking. We will be glad to add your name 
to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


i The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


Publicity Department 
} The Bank of Nova Scotia 
] 44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


I Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 
| Monthly Reviews covering the subjects checked below. 


i Company 


| Street 
city 


Prov. 

[] The Trend of Prices: 
Competition 

() Business Review and Outlook 

(] The U.S. Tariff and Canadian 


Development 
(0 The Post War Growth in Bank 


The f Sterli 
e Question of Sterlin 
Convertibility 


More’ [] The Role of Minerals in Cana- 


dian Growth 
[) 25 Million Canadians 
(] The Canadian Market 


(1) The Working Forces in a Grow- 
ing Economy 


(J Canada and the Paley Report 


i 
i 
i 
: 


R. A. Dousseau 


Richard Stebbins 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


the Northwestern National Banks of 
Minneapolis, is forming an advertis- 
ing agency to specialize in bank 
advertising, promotion, and public 
relations. The firm, to be known as 
Richard Stebbins & Associates, will 
work directly with individual bank 
clients producing “tailor-made” ad- 
vertising to suit individual bank 
needs. 


RAYMOND DOUSSEAU, since 1935 
vice-president and director of Check- 
Master Systems, Inc., New York, 
has been elected president. Mr. 
Dousseau played a large part in 
pioneering the no-minimum-balance 
special checking plan. P. E. SHIELDs, 
treasurer and director of Check- 
Master since 1935, has been elected 
first vice-president in addition to 
his duties as treasurer. 


Forty-four bankers from five 
states completed in early March the 
second session of a concentrated 
course given by MELLON NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh. The previous month, 45 other 
bankers completed the week-long 
program, which is designed to help 
MELLON’s correspondent banks in 
training executives. 


I. N. ParrisH, former general 
manager of the Miami Beach cham- 
ber of commerce, has been named 
vice-president of Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of Miami Beach to direct 
the bank’s public relations program. 


Woop & Huston BANK, Marshall, 
Missouri, celebrated its 80th birth- 
day on Lincoln’s Birthday and re- 
ceived a front-page story in the local 
Daily Democrat-News. 


Harry M. GILMORE, vice-president 
and manager of the Clifton Park 
Avenue Office of 1st National Bank 
and Trust Company of Paterson, 
Clifton, and Pompton Lakes, New 
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Jersey, has retired after nearly 50 
years of banking. Mr. and Mrs. GiL- 
MORE are now enjoying a vacation 
trip to Florida and Arizona. Mr. 
GILMORE is succeeded as manager of 
the office by JOHN A. MESZAROS, as- 
sistant vice-president, an alumnus of 
The Graduate School of Banking. 


Completes First 50 


W. “BILL” BAILEy, president of 
*the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1946-47, and president for 34 
years of the First National Bank of 
Clarksville, Tennessee, has rounded 
out his first 50 years in banking. 

The anniversary date of MR. 
BAILEY’S employment by the First 
National Bank of Clarksville was on 
March 4. On the previous day, while 
he was meeting Mrs. Bailey at the 
railroad station, a chartered bus full 
of bank personnel pulled up at his 
home. The 46 passengers achieved a 
complete surprise —and presented 
him with a wrist watch with gold 
band. According to the account in 
the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, MR. 
BAILEY “‘was hard pressed for words 
--an unusual dilemma for him.” 

Mr. BAILEY achieved national 
prominence with his Four Pillars of 
Income, a balanced four-crop plan 
which proved such a success with 
the farmers of his area. 

He went to work at the bank on 
March 4, 1904, and in January 1908 


The Clarksville (Tenn.) Leaf-Chronicle 
gave this front-page coverage to Bill 
Bailey’s 50th anniversary in banking 


... that the more experience a company has 
in the underwriting of Bankers Blanket 
Bonds, the greater the degree of reliance that 
can be placed in its recommendations as to 
the form and amount of such coverage a bank 
should carry. 


F&D has specialized in meeting the 
bonding and insurance needs of banks for 
more than 60 years. 


SINCE 


F, DELITY A 
Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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When time means money, 


ENGINEERED 
CASH FLOW* 


can help you make 

more efficient use of 
working capital 

* A specifically designed plan to give you faster 


access to funds, and to speed their transfer 
where you need them. Write for details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND {1845} 623 EUCLID AVE. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


\ 
YOU'RE / 


OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect liaison 


~ 


system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special- 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect- 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 


Contact your Foremost agent today 


for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich. | © 


became cashier. He was elected pres- 
ident on March 22, 1920. 


JOHN OBEDA was promoted to vice- 
| president of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York City. 


L. Stmonps advanced to 
president of the Belmont (Mass- 
achusetts) Savings Bank. He suc- 
ceeds CHARLES W. SHERMAN, presi- 
| dent since 1937, who asked to be 
relieved of the office and was elected 
a vice-president. 


| Epwarp E. Brown, chairman of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
was reelected president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for 1954. 
ROBERT V. FLEMING, president and 
chairman of The Riggs National 
| Bank of Washington, D. C., was 
elected vice-president. Directors 
elected were: HENRY C. ALEXANDER, 
president, J. P. Morgan & Co., In- 
| corporated, New York City; GEoF- 
FREY S. SMITH, president, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Phila- 
delphia; and GEORGE GUND, presi- 
dent, The Cleveland (Ohio) Trust 
Company. The above five constitute 
the executive committee of the 
Council. HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, 


E. F. Swenson, Jr. 


E. C. Steven-on 


vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, is again secretary. 


EDWARD F’. SWENSON, JR., was pro- 
moted to vice-president and trust 
investment officer of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, Florida, and 
was also elected to the board of 
directors. 


EVERETT C. STEVENSON of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, formerly associ- 
ated with the Kennedy Sinclaire Co. 
of New York, has been named trust 
officer of the Union National Bank 
of Charlotte, North Carolina. Mr. 
STEVENSON was for a number of 
years trust officer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bound Brook, N. J., 
and is a former executive vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Freeport; New York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


This exhibit of Boy Scout craft was in the lobby of the Greater New York Sav- 
ings Bank’s main office in Brooklyn during National Boy Scout Week. It was the 
work of Trocep 99, representing St. John’s Evangelist-Lutheran Church of Brook- 
lyn. Left to right are: Robert L. Wassmer, assistant secretary of the bank; John 
| Fisher, chairman of the church’s troop committee ; James Boyer, chief executive 
of the Boy Scouts in Brooklyn; and Frank Mullen, first vice-president of the bank 
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FREE FACTFILE 


Helps you answer 
clients’ questions 


Most Bankers—and probably you, too—are 


playing an ever-increasing part in plant site selec- 


tion. Your expansion-minded clients look to you 
for help because they know you will give them 
the facts. The information you supply will be un- 


biased—complete—and up-to-the-minute. 


To help you answer inquiries by industry seeking 
western location, here is factual information on 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. It was prepared by 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee, a 
non-profit organization representing all of Ala- 
meda County, California. 


Even a slight examination of this new FACTFILE 
will show you why industry “grows places” in 
MOA. It contains Data Sheets covering Climate, 
Labor Supply, Markets, Transportation, Living 
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Conditions—and all the other factors that create 
MOA’s healthy industrial climate. 


You will want several copies of this valuable 
FACTFILE—which will be sent to you free of cost. 
Just write to your correspondent bank in this 


area—or mail the convenient coupon below to 
MOA headquarters. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


SUITE 602+427-13TH STREET + OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me sets of the new MOA FACTFILE. 


Name 


Title 


Name of Bank _ 


Address 
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CENTRAL-PENN 


at the Center! 


Work on 
Philadelphia’s 
great Penn Center 
developmentis still 
in the early stages. 
But true to our 
reputation as the 
local “bank that’s 
on the move,”’ we 
opened our P 
new bank for the ‘ 
Center in March. 


If your client should come 
into this area, why not get in 
touch with us? Both of you 
will benefit from the foresight 
and vision gained from our 
more than 125 years in this area. 


CENTRAL-PENN NATIONAL BANK 
of Philadelphia 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


| elected trust officers. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


CarL H. BRALEY was promoted to 
vice-president at Central National 
Bank of Cleveland. Davin B. CAMP- 
BELL and RAYMOND N. HEEGE were 


EUGENE L. Voss, president of the 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been elected 


| a director of the Washington Na- 
| tional Insurance Company. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 


| Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Property 
Accountin 


Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 


of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES . 


| has named six new vice-presidents: 


FRANK W. ADAMS, WILLIAM D. 
CLIFFORD, JAMES K. EBBERT, JAMES 
H. HIGGINS, ALVIN G. KELLER, and 
JOHN L. PROPST. 


These promotions have been an- 
nounced by Brookside State Bank, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: MERLE C. CUSH- 
ING, executive vice-president; 
RANDALL S. LAWRENCE, vice-presi- 
dent; ELwoop K. BowDEN, assistant 
cashier. 


KEMPTON DUNN, president and 


| director of American Brake Shoe 


Company, was elected a director of 
The New York Trust Company, New 
York City. He is also a trustee of 
the Franklin Savings Bank, also of 
New York. 


FREDERICK S. BRISTOW was elected 
| vice-president of the Industrial Na- 
| tional Bank of Providence, Rhode 
Island. He’s an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


JOSEPH W. SEFTON, JR., president 
of the San Diego (California) 
Trust & Savings Bank, was honored 
| on his 50th anniversary with the 
bank. A luncheon in his honor was 
a complete surprise, a feature of 
which was the introduction of three 
of his teammates on the 1902 Stan- 
ford Rose Bowl team. Mr. SEFTON 


F. S. Bristow Joseph Sefton 


UNITED 


PRESS 
Jay C. Leff must surely be one of the 
youngest of bank presidents. He was 
recently elected president of the Fayette 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Uniontown, Pa., at the age of 29 


joined the bank as a messenger in 
1904, and has been president since 
1935. 


ALTON L. THOMSON has _ been 
named a vice-president and will be 
in charge of the Moss Point branch 
of the Merchants & Marine Bank of 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. The branch 
was recently remodeled and en- 
larged. A. L. STAPLES, formerly 
chairman of the board, was also 
elected president, succeeding FRED 
TAYLOR who was elected honorary 
vice-president. Mr. TAYLOR vacated 
the presidency because of illness. 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, president 
of The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
has been cited by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for 
his work in business-education re- 
lationships. The Chamber’s commit- 
tee on education recently held a 
Ginner in Washington for Mr. 
BOUSHALL and presented him with 
a plaque paying tribute to his ser- 
vices. 


HARRIS V. OSTERBERG is now sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Bankers As- 
sociation, succeeding CARL G. SWAN- 
SON, resigned. 


EpwIN L. Emery heen pro- 
moted to vice-president of The Pub- 
lic National Ronk »»d Trust Com- 
pany of New York City. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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your bank's 


d —and we'll be glad to call on you to tell you 
rneecas how our facilities can be put to work 


Some of us make regular visits in your area 


for your bank. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
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ture with a fair degree of confidence there is less 
agreement, on the surface at least, among officials 
of the Government. 


Wir business generally continues to view the fu- 


Still, if we can disregard the political overtones and 
undertones of official comment we find a surprising 
amount of harmony. The chief point at issue is not 
whether we are in a period of readjustment, because 
the facts show that we are. The debate centers almost 
entirely on methods of meeting the situation, particu- 
larly whether the emphasis should be on priming the 
consumer or the producer. 


Since it is difficult to draw a sharp line between the 
two, the chances are that the argument will wear itself 
down to a compromise, as often happens in Great De- 
bates, and both consumer and producer will get some 
priming through tax and spending policies. 


In order to give this crucial question the close scrutiny 


it requires, we might glance over a variety of first-hand, 
recent opinions, several of which have been solicited 


especially for this purpose. In general, Republican 
observers in the Government view the outlook with 
varying degrees of confidence. Comments by Democrats 
are less reassuring. The President and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee take a position somewhere between 
the two extremes. The Federal Reserve Board by and 
large stands close to the Administration’s position of 
guarded optimism. 


OPINIONS 
President Eisenhower: 


DuRING his press conference of February 17 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was asked whether the economic situ- 
ation had reached a point where the consumer should 
get larger tax concessions. The President replied that, 
as pointed out in the Economic Report, this was a step 
to be taken very quickly, once it could be seen that the 
recession was spreading. He thought that March ought 
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to be a sort of key month, the month when employ- 
ment normally begins to pick up for seasonal reasons. 
If employment did not pick up in March, it would be 
a very definite warning that would call for the institu- 
tion of a number of measures. 

Possibly tax reduction would be one of the first mea- 
sures to be considered, Mr. Eisenhower thought, al- 
though he could not say for certain. 


Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois: 


“UNTIL the new figures are published, we will lack 
precise information on the unemployment trend in Feb- 
ruary. I have noted, however, that, while some automo- 
bile companies called several thousand men back, press 
reports indicate a continuing trend of layoffs. 

“While President Eisenhower said that March would 
be a critical month, and a determining one as regards 
Government policy, I note that Secretary Humphrey in 
a recent television program spoke of waiting until May, 
to see what is happening then, before any decisions are 
made. This has been confusing and discouraging to 
those millions now unemployed, and the millions of 
others working only part time, one or two days a week. 

“T believe such a delay could be disastrous. 

“We need to increase purchasing power now, to start 
recovery, and the Democratic Party is united on this. 
This can be done by drastically cutting the excise taxes 
on necessities and comforts, as well as some semi- 
luxuries, thereby increasing the value of the consumer’s 
dollar; and by increasing the personal income tax ex- 
emptions by $200 to add $4.5-billion to the mass pur- 
chasing power. 

“IT do not believe that the Administration’s tax pro- 
gram — sincerely conceived though it may be — can 
achieve recovery.” 


Secretary Humphrey: 


“WE are now passing through a period of transition. 
Neither real peace nor real war. Our costs of security 
are declining as the effectiveness of our better planned 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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The Case Against the 
OPEN-END MORTGAGE 


This otherwise attractive concept has serious 


objections in two categories—the first legal, 


Mr. REDFIELD is an outstanding 
authority and counsel for banks on 
various phases of mortgage lending, 
in which he has had wide experi- 
ence. The law firm of which he is 
a member — Cadwalader, Wicker- 
sham and Taft —is general counsel 
for some of the largest savings 
banks in New York City. 


has been so widely publicized 
of late, is an attractive con- 
cept from many points of view. It 
will become more attractive in any 
future period of readjustment or 


Tr open-end mortgage, which 


tightening of credit. Mortgagors 
cannot fail to approve it. Builders 
and sellers of building supplies look 
upon it as supplying a “potential 
vast new market.” It appeals to 
lending institutions as a means of 
keeping up the volume of outstand- 
ing loans without materially in- 
creasing expenses. 

In the face of all the current 
cheering on this subject, it is not 
gratifying to have to dissent and 
assume the role of a Cassandra. I, 
too, am naturally in favor of ex- 
pansion of industry and better dis- 
tribution of its products to the con- 
sumer, provided it can be done with 
safety to our economy. However, 
it is important for lenders to realize 
that there are some very real dan- 
gers in the uncritical acceptance of 
the open-end mortgage. 

Perhaps at this point it would 
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the second economic 
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be well to define an open-end mort- 
gage, as the term is used in this 
discussion. It is a mortgage which, 
by either its original terms or its 
terms as modified by subsequent 
agreement, purports to secure addi- 
tional loans or advances made by 
the mortgagee to the mortgagor 
after the original advance, but in 
no event more than the amount of 
the original advance. 

In my opinion the objections to 
the open-end mortgage fall in two 
categories—the first is legal; the 
second economic. 


Basic Legal Objection 


The attractive legal feature of 
the open-end mortgage is that many 
states, including New York, give 
prior lien status to additional ad- 
vances made thereunder as against 
intervening liens which may have 
been placed of record and as to 
which the lender has no actual no- 
tice. Advocates of this type of fi- 
nancing have accordingly concluded 
and publicly recommended that ad- 
ditional open-end advances may 
safely be made without the expense 
or time required for a search of 
title. The basic legal objection to 
the open-end mortgage stems from 
such a recommended procedure, 
which does not assure priority. 

Since a vast number of supervised 
lenders are restricted by state laws 
to mortgage loans which constitute 
first liens on the mortgaged prem- 


ises, it follows that a readvance un- 
der an open-end mortgage might 
well result in an illegal investment, 
where an encumbrance had been 
placed against the property between 
the date of recording the original 
mortgage and the date of the re- 
advance. The broad category of 
encumbrances includes such things 
as mechanics liens, local, state and 
Federal tax liens, improvement as- 
sessments, judgments, unfavorable 
leases, restrictive covenants, liens 
for municipal services such as water, 
sewer, or sidewalk and curb repair, 
uncompleted condemnation proceed- 
ings and in rem proceedings for 
collection of delinquent taxes. 

It will be noted that priority of 
lien for open-end advances is ap- 
plicable only against other liens, 
and does not protect against encum- 
brances such as those listed above, 
which are not liens. Nor does it 
protect against liens made para- 
mount by statute, as is the case of 
mechanics liens in New York, or 
against priority of taxes and assess- 
ments. There is serious doubt that 
the principle is effective against 
Federal liens, which are independent 
of state law. 

The essential condition of prior- 
ity of open-end advances is the ab- 
sence of notice. Aside from notice 
of encumbrances arising from ex- 
aminations of the record title, it is 
entirely possible for a lender to be 
put on notice in ways equally ef- 
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fective and far more difficult to 
control. For example, one or more 
employees of the bank may have 
had notice of an intervening lien, 
either by personal communication 
from the lienor or by some form of 
notice from the property owner. 
Notice to such employees, if re- 
ceived in the course of their duty, 
may very well be imputed to the 
bank, depriving it of the benefit of 
priority. As protection against such 
a possibility the least that could be 
expected of the bank before making 
a readvance would be a reasonable 
search among its files and possibly 
inquiry among its employees con- 
cerned with the property in ques- 
tion. Even so, there is still the risk 
that the bank may have received 
notice of an intervening lien, even 
in a very indirect way. For exam- 
ple, a hazard insurance policy might 
contain a mortgagee clause showing 
an interest subordinate to the bank, 
or a letter may have been written to 
the bank by a holder of a junior lien 
in default, relative to taking over 
the mortgagor’s obligations. 


A Suggested “Remedy” 


There has been in New York much 
publicity in favor of a procedure 
which would allegedly solve the prob- 


lem of intervening encumbrances 
by the taking of an affidavit of the 
borrower to the effect that there 
are no such encumbrances. Some 
title companies will insure the va- 
lidity of the lien of the readvance 
on the strength of such an affidavit. 
Regardless of the financial standing 
of such companies, this procedure 
does not appear to me to be free 
from doubt. In the first place, it is 
entirely possible for an owner to be 
in fact wholly ignorant of an inter- 
vening encumbrance such as a local 
improvement assessment, an in rem 
proceeding or an uncompleted con- 
demnation proceeding. If an owner’s 
affidavit is in fact false and a title 
policy is issued thereon, the mort- 
gagee will still wind up with an 
illegal loan to the extent of the re- 
advance, in spite of the fact that 
title insurance to the contrary has 
deen issued. 

It would appear to me that the 
only safe procedure is a full-dress 
examination of title, which would 
affirmatively show the absence of 
intervening defects, coupled with a 
redating of the survey of the prop- 
erty to ascertain that the improve- 
ments had not been altered in such 
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a way as to encroach on streets or 
adjoining lands, or so as to violate 
building and use restrictions which 
were not violated at the time the 
original mortgage was closed. I real- 
ize that the expense of such a pro- 
cedure might well be so great as to 
reduce materially the desirability of 
using an open-end mortgage as 
against closing an additional mort- 
gage loan and consolidating it with 
the prior mortgage. This fact alone, 
however, illustrates, to me at least, 
one of the serious disadvantages of 
the open-end mortgage. 


Re-appraisal Required? 


Many states, including New York, 
regulate by statute the amount of 
a mortgage loan certain bankers 
may make on a particular property 
by defining the permissible ratio of 
the amount of the loan to the value 
of the property. It would thus ap- 
pear that in such states, before a 
readvance could be made on an open- 
end mortgage, appropriate ap- 
praisals would be required to insure 
that the statutory limits were not 
being violated. 

Additional advances under an 
open-end mortgage on New York 
property would appear from present 
information to be subject to mort- 
gage tax. An advisory letter of the 
State Tax Commission to the New 
York Savings and Loan League, 
dated September 23, 1947, raised 
some hopes that future advances 
would not be taxable so long as the 
maximum amount of the mortgage 
was not exceeded. The fact that 
this was not an official ruling of 
the Commission, coupled with ad- 
verse rulings by the City Register 
of New York, raised doubts as to 
the effectiveness of this opinion. An 
opinion of the attorney general of 
New York, dated December 28, 1953, 
confirmed these doubts, since it 
ruled that such advances were tax- 
able and the lien not enforceable un- 
less the tax was paid. Such existing 
New York case law as may be used 
to reason by analogy, there being 
none directly in point, seems to re- 
inforce the attorney general’s posi- 
tion. Evidence of the payment of 
the tax is entered upon the docu- 
ment evidencing the lien when it is 
recorded, thus apparently requiring 
a document to be prepared and re- 
corded if tax protection is to be 
afforded. 

Such are the requirements for 
making additional advances under 


an open-end mortgage which will 
have to be met by any lending in- 
stitution legally restricted to first 
mortgages on unencumbered real 
property. It will be noted that ex- 
cept for a slightly less extensive 
search of title and the willingness 
of some title companies to reduce 
their fee for extending the policy 
of title insurance, there is no sub- 
stantial difference from the pro- 
cedure required for an additional 
loan. Some institutions making ad- 
ditional advances under an open- 
end mortgage even require a docu- 
ment evidencing the additional 
advance to be recorded. Legal ex- 
penses, which in any event are not 
heavy, are thus involved here as in 
the case of an additional loan to be 
extended and consolidated with the 
existing mortgage. 


Economic Objections 

Now I am going to venture into 
the broader and admittedly more 
theoretical field of the economic im- 
plications of the open-end mortgage. 
Perhaps it is a truism to refer to 
over-extension of credit as one of 
the main causes of the depression in 
the Thirties. At any rate no one 
will disagree with the proposition 
that its severity was much increased 
by the fact that the form of mort- 
gage then in use did not compel the 
mortgagor to amortize his debt. The 
result was that, when values sud- 
denly declined, the mortgagor’s 
equity entirely disappeared in the 
great bulk of mortgages which were 
still at their maximum percentage. 
In the case of many investing insti- 
tutions that percentage was then the 
same as it is today. With their se- 
curity in danger or even impaired, 
lenders were forced to foreclose 
against borrowers even in cases 
where otherwise they would have 
been willing to forebear or permit 
refinancing of the debt. 


A Backward Step 


The amortizing mortgage, which 
has since been generally accepted, 
remedies this evil by enabling the 
borrower to build up an equity 
cushion progressively as the loan 
approaches maturity. The amortized 
mortgage also deals realistically 
with the problem of depreciation 
and obsolescence, for as the value 
of the improvement declines through 
the operation of these factors, the 
amount of the loan also declines, 
thus tending to preserve a proper 
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ratio between the amount of the 
loan and the value of the property. 
The open-end proposition, however, 
seems to be a step back towards the 
old non-amortizing mortgage be- 
cause it is a method tending to keep 
the loan at a high percentage of 
the original amount. 


"Optional" Feature 


The feature of open-end mort- 
gages making future advances op- 
tional with the lender does not in 
my opinion save it from the above 
criticism. It was likewise at the 
option of the lender before the last 
depression to require a payment of 
the debt or to extend it periodically 
as it became due, but the results 
were still disastrous. An outstand- 
ing safety feature of the present 
amortizing mortgage is evident 
when its effect is considered on the 
entire mortgage portfolio of any one 
investor. It must, I assume, be ac- 
cepted that economic declines are 
unpredictable. Where a _ portfolio 
consists of amortizing loans severe 
loss is limited to those loans made 
most recently, prior to such an eco- 
nomic change, and thus not appre- 
ciably amortized. Thus, a smaller 
percentage of an institution’s total 
portfolio is affected. 

Moreover, the “optional” feature 
of an additional advance under an 
open-end mortgage may be largely 
illusory. Competitive pressures re- 


sulting from portfolio raiding may 
make it difficult to refuse a mort- 
gagor’s request. The public rela- 
tions aspect must be considered. The 
mortgagor under an open-end mort- 
gage will probably have been 
advised that one feature of that 
type of mortgage is to make addi- 
tional credit available once the loan 
has been adequately paid down. De- 
nial of such credit by the holder of 
an instrument permitting it may 
well result in ill feeling of the bor- 
rower and bad publicity for the 
lender. 

The principal argument advanced 
in favor of the open-end mortgage 
is that it makes credit available on 
less onerous terms to the home 
owner. The pertinent question here 
is: Credit for what? Subject to the 
safeguards of a lender’s business 
judgment, I have no quarrel with 
credit for the purpose of appropri- 
ate capital improvements which in- 
crease the value of the security. It 
seems to me very important to dis- 
tinguish that type of credit from 
credit for maintenance and repairs 
and credit for enterprises which 
have nothing to do with the secur- 
ity, and that is one criticism which 
I have of the publicity currently in 
favor of the open-end mortgage. 

In the first place, if we are to 
preserve the value of the present 
amortizing mortgage concept, we 
must make sure that additional 


AT SENATE HEARINGS ON HOUSING 
Stating the American Bankers Association viewpoint on the housing program are, 
left, John A. Reilly, president, Second National Bank, Washington, D. C., and 
Thomas L. Nims, Seerctary, A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division. Mr. Reilly is 
chairman of the Mortgage Financing and Urban Housing Subcommittee of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal Legislation. He testified before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, also. For a brief resume of his testimony, see pages 
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credit extended on the security of 
the propery is reflected in an in- 
crease in the value of the security, 
Or course, there may arise valid 
exceptions to this general rule. Sec- 
ondly, repairs and maintenance of 
the security are properly items of 
current operating expense, and the 
mortgagor’s ability to maintain the 
property out of his income is one 
of the elements considered in mak- 
ing the original loan. Indeed the 
mortgagor covenants to maintain 
the property as a consideration for 
the original loan. To permit pay- 
ment of these items out of additional 
advances would lead to a dangerous 
pyramiding of debt, not contem- 
plated by the terms of the original 
mortgage. 


Effect of Equity 


The growing equity of the mort- 
gagor under the normal amortizing 
loan exercises a stabilizing influence 
toward his meeting obligations and 
caring for the property. The ab- 
sence of such a growing equity may 
have an unfortunate influence on the 
borrower. In the recent period of 
high real estate prices many buyers 
have been dissatisfied with what 
their money would buy, and, if a 
subsequent decline indicates to them 
that they have no equity left at 
current market prices, it may tempt 
them to allow the unwanted prop- 
erties to go by foreclosure, re- 
strained only by credit sanctions 
(which are themselves weak in a 
period of decline). This continuous 
low equity of the mortgagor made 
possible by open-end mortgage ad- 
vances must be considered against 
the claim of the open-end mortgage 
advocates that the property is bet- 
ter maintained when maintenance 
can be financed by long-term ad- 
vances. 

At the present time open-end 
credit is permitted under the Vet- 
erans Administration guaranty pro- 
gram only upon a prior approval 
basis and where the advance is used 
to finance improvements or repairs 
to the security. The proposed Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 contains a provision 
authorizing the Federal Housing 
Commissioner to insure open-end ad- 
vances based on FHA insured mort- 
gages upon such conditions and 
safeguards as he may prescribe, but 
only if the advances are to be used 
for improvement or repair of the 
property. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Opportunities for Banks in 


Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 


Banks are beginning to recognize new business openings afforded by these plans, and 
the community responsibilities involved ... Human and physical resources of banks 
make possible an excellent performance as agent, depository, custodian, or trustee 


The author is assistant manager 
of the pension fund department of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


profit sharing funds in recent 

years is alerting progressive 
bank officers to the need for ex- 
tending, or improving, their trust 
services to meet the requirements 
of this particular type of trust. 
Sometimes nothing more is required 
than the gearing of bank manage- 
ment thinking to the tempo of the 
times. 

Two facts stand out clearly: 

Fact Number One: Enormous 
sums of money are being accumu- 
lated in retirement funds for pay- 
ment of benefits to employees when 
they qualify by reason of age, nor- 
mally 65. 

More than 22,000 pension and 
profit sharing plans have been ap- 
proved by the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Service and are cur- 
rently in operation, covering an es- 
timated 12,000,000 persons — ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the national 
labor force. 

Total assets of the funds estab- 
lished under these plans are esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of $20- 
billion and are growing at the rate 
of $2-billion net per year. They 
have already become a major factor 
in the national economy. 

Fact Number Two: With a few 
notable exceptions, principally in 
the metropolitan areas, banks have 
been slow to recognize their oppor- 
tunities—and their responsibilities 
—to serve these funds by acting as 
agent, depository, custodian, or 
trustee. By default, the business 
has tended to gravitate to life in- 


ie growth of pension and 
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surance companies, which, with cus- 
tomary acumen, have capitalized on 
the lacklustre performance of the 
banks. 

Why has a situation developed in 
which the banks have plhyed the 
minor rather than the major role? 

The primary reasons are indiffer- 
ence, inertia, and misunderstanding 
of the principles involved. This ar- 
ticle is concerned with the third 
reason. 

Saving for old age, whether by 
individual or group action, involves 
nothing more complicated than the 
accumulation of a capital fund of 
sufficient size to provide the desired 
benefit for the estimated period of 
life expectancy. 

Suppose, for example, that John 
Doe, age 25—and possessing unac- 
customed foresight — wants to set 
aside enough of his income each 
year to provide a retirement income 


of $100 a month at age 65. How 
much must he save? 

Two assumptions are necessary to 
make the calculation: (1) the earn- 
ings rate of his savings, (2) the 
number of years he will live after 
retirement. 

If we assume that John Doe’s 
savings will earn 3 percent com- 
pounded semiannually (the rate on 
Series “E’”’ Savings Bonds) and that 
he will live for 15 years after re- 
tirement at age 65 (the Standard 
Annuity Mortality Table assumes 
14.4 years as average life expect- 
ancy of an American male at age 
65), we find that John must save 
$200 a year for 40 years to accumu- 
late the capital fund necessary to 
provide retirement income of $100 
a month at age 65. 

The amount saved will be $8,000 
($200 a year times 40 years), but 
the amount earned by the savings 


A pension seminar conducted by the author in New Orleans and attended by officers 
of the National Bank of Commerce, Whitney National Bank, Hibernia National 
Bank, and Progressive Bank & Trust Company 
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Fifty employers attended an all-day pension seminar in the directors’ room of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, Texas. Dallas banks represented were the First 
National, Mercantile National, Republic National, Dallas National, and Texas Bank 
& Trust. From Ft. Worth came officers of the First National and Ft. Worth National 


will produce a total fund in excess 
of $18,000. This total fund provides 
retirement income of $1,200 a year 
for 15 years. 

This calculation, oversimplified 
for purposes of illustration, can be 
made for every individual, regard- 
less of age or size of group to be 
covered, and regardless of the 
amount of the pension to be paid. 
Making the calculation is the func- 
tion of an actuary. 


A "Natural" for Banks 


The vital point to be compre- 
hended in this discussion is that the 
accumulation of the necessary cap- 
ital fund involves nothing more 
than saving and investment, func- 
tions which banks are particularly 
well suited to serve. Bank officers 
have permitted themselves to be 
paralyzed by the unfamiliar jargon 
of the actuary and by the super- 
salesmanship of the insurance 
people, who have enjoyed certain 
advantages because of their famil- 
iarity with actuarial techniques. 

This observation applies with par- 
ticular force in any situation where 
a bank has its own trust department 
and, at the same time, an insured 
pension plan for its own employees. 
The result is more a tribute to in- 
surance salesmanship than to bank 
perspicacity. Somewhat sheepishly, 
banks are “converting” their insured 
plans as they awaken to the facts of 
their own business. 

Confusion may be unnecessarily 
compounded by introducing a life 
insurance principle into the argu- 
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ment. Pensions and insurance are 
two separate and distinct security 
objectives, and, because of the dif- 
ference in the character of the lia- 
bilities, the principles governing in- 
vestments are also separate and 
distinct. Best practice is to limit 
the pension fund to the pension ob- 
jective, and to provide insurance 
under a separate arrangement with 
an insurance carrier. A _ trustetd 
pension fund supplemented by term 
insurance may be a suitable ar- 
rangement. 

The number of persons partici- 
pating in a pension fund during the 
period of accumulation, when the 
fund is building up, is immaterial 
and irrelevant. John Doe can do his 
own saving, or he can join 10,000 
others under a group plan. Conse- 
quently, the question frequently 
raised, ‘What is the minimum num- 
ber of persons for whom a trusteed 
pension plan is safe?,” can be cor- 
rectly and succinctly answered by 
the figure: ONE. 

At retirement date, a new factor 
is involved. John Doe has an aver- 
age life expectancy at age 65 of, 
say, 14.4 years. But what if John 
Doe actually lives 20 years? Obvi- 
ously, if the trust itself undertakes 
to make pension payments, it must 
be large enough to gain average 
experience, or the employer must be 
able and willing to make up de- 
ficiencies. That is why it may be 
advisable, in a small group, to buy 
a single premium annuity from an 
insurance company at retirement 
date. This is a matter on which an 


employer should be advised by a 
qualified consultant. 

So much for the mechanics of 
pensions. Admittedly, this capsule 
discussion of a complicated subject 
omits many important matters, but 
it should suffice to establish what is 
really the important point for trust 
officers, namely, that trusteed fund- 
ing is a logical, useful, safe, and 
convenient method of accumulating 
pension reserves. Furthermore, it 
is economical. 

Too often, employers have dis- 
covered these facts by their own ex- 
perience, rather than by the helpful 
guidance of the trust officers of their 
banks. They embark upon the con- 
tractual obligations of insured fund- 
ing without really understanding the 
cost and flexibility advantages of 
trusteed funding. That the banks 
have been “asleep at the switch’’ is 
a gentle understatement of fact. 

Reasons offered by bank officers 
for this dereliction usually take one 
of two forms: (1) the bank has no 
skilled personnel for preparing plans 
or making cost estimates for em- 
ployers, or (2) the bank does not 
have the research and investment 
facilities for managing pension 
portfolios in competition with the 
big metropolitan banks. These are 
excuses. They are not legitimate 
reasons. 


Rise of the Consultant 


One of the by-products of the 
trend to private pension plans in 
recent years has been the appear- 
ance on the business scene of the 
professional pension consultant 
who, for a fee, will prepare, install, 
and service a plan suited to the 
requirements of the employer’s 
specific situation. 

Originally, these consultants were 
frequently connected, directly or 
indirectly, with insurance companies, 
their compensation sometimes de- 
pending upon their ability to sell 
an insurance contract. As the ad- 
vantages of trusteed funding became 
apparent from experience, many of 
them severed these connections and 
began stressing their independence 
and impartiality. Even some of the 
lerger insurance brokers established 
separate pension departments, oper- 
ated on a fee rather than a com- 
mission basis, and prepared an in- 
creasing number of trusteed plans 
for their clients. 


Today, an employer in any part 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Dollar in This Country 


oop international trade and 

travel require a knowledge of 

exchange rates—the values of 
national currencies the world over. 
This requirement is necessary par- 
ticularly in Canadian - American 
trade and travel, valued in all (ex- 
ports, imports, and financial trans- 
actions across the border) at over 
$8-billion in the past year. This 
economic relationship has had many 
benefits to everyone in both the 
United States and Canada. But it 
has lead to some misunderstanding, 
even irritation, on the higher value 
in recent years of the Canadian dol- 
lar in exchange terms of the Amer- 
ican dollar, with noticeable effects 
on the travel accounts of Canadian 
and American people involving ex- 
penditures well in excess of $500,- 
000,000 per year. 


Mutual Resentment 


Resentment has been felt by 
American visitors to Canada when 
they have found their own money 
worth less than its face value. 
Canadians visiting the United States 
in the last two years, with vivid 
memories of a previous period in 
which their money was subject to 
a heavy discount, have resented the 
refusal at many points of the pre- 
mium due them on the funds they 
carried across the Border. Worse 
still in the minds of Canadian trav- 
elers in the United States has been 
the frequent rejection of their na- 
tional currency on any terms. 

Of course some of these difficul- 
ties could have been overcome by 
arranging for funds in advance by 
purchasing travelers checks or let- 
ters of credit in the currencies of 
the respective countries. But where 
there has been misunderstanding of 
the present exchange situation 
travel has not been as pleasant as 
it should have been. 

Now it should be clearly under- 
stood that there has been no manip- 
ulation of the Canadian dollar. Can- 
ada’s foreign trade extends to over 
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100 countries, with exports and im- 
ports of more than 1,000 commer- 
cial products at a value exceeding 
$814-billion, as well as financial 
transactions (travel expenditures, 
interest and dividend payments, 
freight charges, ete.) of about $3- 
billion. So the value of the Canadian 
dollar abroad is determined alto- 
gether by a mass of commercial and 
financial factors. The major influ- 
ence is American, and it has had 
much to do with causing the Cana- 
dian dollar’s premium rate. This 
fact may seem strange in view of 
the heavy deficit that Canada us- 
ually has in its trade with the United 
States—in 1953 more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in mer- 
chandise trade alone, and payments 
of several hundred million dollars 
more in interest and dividends on 
American investments in this coun- 
try, freight payments, and even 
greater travel expenditures by Ca- 
nadian visitors to the United States 
than those of American tourists and 
businessmen who came to Canada 
last year. 

However, there have been counter- 
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balancing factors of American or- 
igin which have served to keep the 
Canadian dollar at a premium ever 
since it was released from govern- 
ment control in November 1951 and 
which have caused a recent rise to 
nearly 4 percent in that premium. 
The underlying factor has been 
American confidence in Canada— 
confidence in her political stability, 
in her economic future, and in her 
ability to maintain her splendid 
debt-paying record with the United 
States. Accordingly, American cap- 
ital has flowed into Canada in great 
volume for the development of 
newly discovered and immensely 
rich natural resources, such as oil 
and iron; for the establishment of 
new industrial plants; and for the 
purchase of Canadian security is- 
sues. In the past two years Amer- 
ican investments in these forms to- 
taled over $1-billion, more than half 
of which went directly into natural 
resource and industrial development. 

This, and American “know how,” 
were valuable contributions to the 
great economic expansion of Can- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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This department, which includes 
“Public Relations,’ is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLEY of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Coding and Imprinting 
Checks 


ERE’S a bank that multiliths 
customers’ checks free of 
charge, imprints them with an 

assort code number and account title, 
and then adds several imprinted de- 
posit tickets to the checkbooks. 

WHITNEY NATIONAL of New Or- 
leans introduced this arrangement 
not only as a service to the custo- 
mers, but as a means of expediting 
assort and posting, reducing the 
training time of new employees in 
the bookkeeping and proof depart- 
ments, and facilitating the handling 
of checks with signatures difficult 
te read. The system has been in 
operation somewhat more than a 
year, and 95 percent of the acounts 
now use these checks. 


Setting Up the Code 


Vice-president John C. Shea, who 
developed the system, explains the 
coding-imprinting as follows: 

“The first step in the operation 
was to set up a code that would 
be efficient and elastic. We didn’t 
want to tie our ledgers down to a 
permanent assort. The number break 
of a ledger, under our plan, can 
be changed as necessary. 

“The code consists of numbers 1 
through 984 for the alphabetical 
assort. These give a fine enough 
break. so that the first assort can 
be set up without difficulty. 

“We divide our ledgers into per- 
sonal and business accounts; there 
are approximately 10,000 of the lat- 
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METHODS and | DEAS 


Operating Procedures 


ter and 30,000 personal accounts. 
Whereas our ledgers are separated 
by office, it was borne in mind that 
eventually we might want them on 
a straight A to Z basis, with busi- 
ness and personal accounts sepa- 
rated as they now are. Therefore, 
on 30,000 personal and 10,000 busi- 
ness accounts, at the most, one num- 
ber would control the assorting of 
approximately 30 and 10 accounts, 
respectively. On a 48 percent daily 
activity, these numbers are re- 
duced to 14 and 5. That, we think, 
is a fine enough assort break. 


“It was also decided to assign 
numbers to the branches as part of 
the assort number, with the letter 
P to indicate personal accounts, 
B for business accounts, M for pub- 
lic funds accounts. We have 10 
branches. No number was assigned 
to the main office. Algiers Branch 
is No. 1, and numbers on its checks 
would be 1 followed by the assort 
number and either P or B. 

“After the code was set up, the 
next step was to cut the addresso- 
graph‘ plates. We use four styles 
of checks: wallet, straight pocket, 


Imprinted check, with assort code number at left of signature line, and one of 
the deposit slips included in the personal checkbooks 
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regular (three to a page) and ladies 
(three to a page). We assigned a 
number to each. Then we examined 
our files to determine the style of 
check our customers preferred. The 
number representing the style was 
also cut on the plate for reorder- 
ing. (Example: ‘1 835 Pl’ means 
an Algiers branch account in the 
‘Sno’ personal group using a wallet 
style check. However, only 1 835 P 
appears on the check.)” 


notes receivable procedure 
for a small bank should be sim- 

ple, insure accuracy, and provide 

adequate control safeguards. 

One of the first safeguards we 
would establish is the requirement 
that all notes be numbered in nu- 
merical sequence. We would not 
post payments directly to the note; 
therefore, the notes could be placed 
in the vault under proper control, 
filed alphabetically, and would be 
removed only for the purpose of 
running occasional trial balances 
and when returned to the customer. 

To record payments we’d use a 
note ledger card designed so that 
the upper portion carried all in- 
formation relative to the note (num- 
ber, classification, date, due date, 
amount, payments, interest, rate) 
and the name and address of the 
borrower, with the lower section 
used for recording payment data. 

This form is a multiple carbon of 
three copies, covering the informa- 
tion on the upper portion of the 
card. When a new note is processed, 
one of these forms is inserted in the 
typewriter, and, as information is 
transcribed from the note to the 
form, we would simultaneously pre- 
pare the ledger card which would 
be the first form; form No. 2, the 
note register; form No. 3, the ma- 
turity tickler; and form No. 4, the 
note notice (on other than monthly 
payment loans). Markings or dif- 
ferent colors would differentiate 
them. One exception is that the 
note register form would be punched 
to fit a key lock binder. This form, 
of course, should be made so that the 
name and address of the borrower 
will show in a window envelope. 

The ledger card would be filed in 
alphabetical order, the note register 
form bound by numerical sequence 
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Work Timed Conveniently 

“Next, we advised our customers 
that they would soon receive a sup- 
ply of imprinted checks free of 
cost. We had timed the operation 
so that the work could be done by 
utility or vacation relief clerks. 

“Tt was decided to give 100 checks 
to customers using the wallet and 
straight pocket style checks and 
150 to users of the regular three-to- 
a-page kind. When we were ready 


Handling Notes Receivable 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


Mr. SHEPHERD, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Haverhill (Massa- 
chusetts) National Bank, is presi- 
dent of N. T. Shepherd Associates, 
bank auditors and management con- 
sultants. 


in the lock-in binder, the maturity 
tickler filed by due date, and the 
note notice filed by due date. 

The ruling on the ledger card (ap- 
proximately 5” x 8”) is columnized, 
reading from left to right: “date,” 
“memo,” “interest,” “payment cred- 
its,” “new balance,” “and ruled for 
use in a small, standard make sav- 
ings department ledger card and 
passbook posting machine. While 
primarily designed for the savings 
function, this machine can be 
adapted for accounting of notes re- 
ceivable in the loan department. 

As a payment is received at the 
note window, the clerk pulls from 
the file the ledger card (these by 
color or some other designation to 
classify the various categories of 
loans). The teller removes the ledger 
card from the file and, together with 
a payment receipt, places it in the 
machine on the counter. He enters 
the loan number in the machine, 
printing it on the journal tape; 
picks up the old balance, which also 
appears on the journal tape; 
enters the payment on the ledger 
card and takes the balance. In the 
process, this information has been 
posted to the journal tape which re- 
mains in the machine. The payment 
receipt is handed to the customer, 
and the ledger card is laid aside. 

When interest payments are post- 
ed, the same process will be followed, 


to imprint, we ran off from the 
addressograph plates a _ reorder 
form for each account, and from 
that we were able to type or cut 
mats for the imprinting. Incidental- 
ly, whereas we previously had four 
styles of checks for each of the 11 
offices, we were able to reduce our 
supply to four checks, as in drawing 
up the mats we provided, by lines 
and blocks, for typing the branch 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


except that the interest entry will 
be entered in the machine, nonregis- 
ter, so that the new balance will 
remain exactly the same as the pre- 
vious balance. This is necessary to 
insure proper mechanical proof. 

At the end of the day, from the 
journal tape we add up the interest 
payments and principal payments 
and enter each of these, in one 
total, on their respective credit 
tickets for posting to the general 
ledger. The amount of the new notes 
made during the day is listed from 
the new ledger cards on a debit tick- 
et for posting in one total to the 
general ledger. 

It might be desirable to run a 
shuttle proof of ledger cards at the 
end of the day. After the loan de- 
partment proves, the ledger cards 
can be sorted back into the file, the 
new cards being intersorted also. 

The past dues would be followed 
by use of the maturity ticklers, 
ledger cards being moved forward. 

In summary, we have established 
a numerical control of all notes is- 
sued. We have provided a mechani- 
cal posting procedure which, as a 
by-product of posting, furnishes a 
journal tape, recording the exact 
transactions in the sequence in 
which they are posted to the rec- 
ords. We have established a posi- 
tive control of the actual notes, 
themselves, that need not be in the 
cage at any time. We have provided 
records which are neater than pen 
and ink, more readily legible and 
uniform, processed at one and the 
same time, reducing the factor of 
errors in setting up the records, and 
providing more accurate daily proof 
of notes receivable accounting. It is 
modern, inexpensive and readily 
adaptable, particularly to the small 
bank. 
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Public Relations 


Advertising . .. Promotion . . . Business Development 


Building Savings Deposits 
HIS job is in the public relations 
family, too, and the kinship was 

emphasized during a panel discus- 

sion at the A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference in New York. Par- 
ticipants were PR-minded bankers 

(see photo) whose business-building 

ideas were closely tied to good pub- 

lic relations. 

The panel simulated a report by 
“Any Bank’s” offtcers to their presi- 
dent on methods of getting savings 
deposits. Here, highly crystallized, 
are some of the suggestions: 

Have an objective. Then decide 
how you're going to reach it, and 
make one person responsible for 
carrying out the plan. Above all, 
follow through! 

Analyze your deposits quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. Find out 
whom you’re serving now and whom 
you want to reach. Set a target. 

Borrow merchandising ideas from 
industry and retailing. Why not a 
“Director of Savings’? 

Methods include: staff contests, 
letters to customers of other de- 
partments, gimmicks (wallets, coin 
banks, etc.—but it’s well to include 
present depositors in the distribu- 
tion). Also, how about asking people 
to open accouuts? (One banker got 
$500,000 in new deposits by calling 
on business executives.) And don’t 
overlook television. 


More generally, but with the em- 
phasis still on public relations: 

Be sure that your staff commu- 
nication machinery functions effi- 
ciently, that employees having con- 
tact with the public are alerted to 
changes in policy and service. A 
staffer shouldn’t get his first word 
about a new service from a customer. 

Build up your bank by good press 
relations, good community relations. 

Don’t forget, your No. 1 job is to 
help people with their financial prob- 
lems. That’s good public relations, 
and good deposit potential, too. 


Old Photos Never Die, 
Either 


N unusual publicity helper for the 
UNION TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST CoMPANY of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is its collection of nearly 
100,000 historical photographs. 
Most newspapers like a bit of his- 
tory now and then, and those in San 
Diego County make extensive use of 
the free picture service made avail- 
able to them by the company from 
its extensive file. The photos, de- 
picting people, buildings and events 
of earlier days, are supplied in mat 
form, free of charge. Each carries 
a brief description pointing to human 
interest angles. 
The collection, started some years 
ago as a company hobby, has devel- 
cped into a public service of rather 


Savings-Mortage Conference panel: L. to r., Philip A. Perkins, treasurer, Palmer 

(Mass.) Savings Bank; D. James Pritchard, vice-president, Society for Savings, 

Cleveland; Frank M. Totton, vice-president, Chase National Bank, New York, 

chairman; Harold J. Marshall, executive vice-president, Manufacturers National 

Bank, Troy, N. Y.; R. F. Bagwell, vice-president, Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 

Standing, Rudolph R. Fichtel, secretary A.B.A. Public Relations Council, who 
opened and summarized the discussion 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SCRAPBOOK 


Compiled trom the historical ecordsof 


old days,” 
hazardous, 


How the old pictures are used 


impressive proportions. Containing 
old documents as well as _ photo- 
graphs, it is primary source mate- 
rial for local historical groups. 

Says the company: “The photos 
are a unique and valuable publicity 
medium for Union Title.” 


Bank Ads Show a City’s 
Heritage 


— chapters in the story of 
a city’s founding and develop- 
ment were told by the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Holland, Michigan, 
as a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments that dramatized, at the local 
level, the American heritage. 

Each ad’s drawing and text said 
in effect: “This is our city, but let 
us not forget that we did not create 
it. We inherited it—and to appre- 
ciate our trust we need to refresh 
ourselves occasionally on what our 
fathers put into it. That is the pur- 
pose of this series of heritage high- 
lights.” 

Events depicted by the artist and 
chronicled by the copywriter in- 
cluded selection of the town’s site in 
1846; departure of the first Dutch 
settlers from Rotterdam; building 
the first home; Holland’s first wed- 
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ding; the first store; etc. Each piece 
of copy concluded with the sugges- 
tion that present-day Hollanders 
should cling to their heritage. 

Other banks may be interested in 
the thinking behind the series, so 
here are some observations by Mar- 
vin C. Lindeman, the First’s adver- 
tising man: 

“Chief among the generalities a 
bank is supposed to embrace is 
‘wave the flag’ advertising, wherein 
the glories of home and country, 
free enterprise and opportunity, are 
eulogized. There’s nothing wrong 
with that—except that it doesn’t 
penetrate. What’s in the syringe is 
good, but the needle is blunt. 

“We set about to supply this heri- 
tage hypodermic with a penetrating 
needle. Our reasoning told us that 
what we had to do was to bring the 
taken-for-granted heritage down to 
the local and personal realm by let- 
ting it be seen through familiar 
local landmarks. 

“That’s the premise on which we 
prepared these ads. A half dozen 
would not have achieved any pur- 
pose; it took that long before the 
series started to catch hold. From 
then on interest mounted and the 
impact was noted in many ways. 
Local history and its implications 
came to be a conversational matter, 
with First National becoming more 
integrated into the community.” 

When the series had completed its 
run in the local daily, the bank won- 
dered if there’d be a demand for 
reprints. There was. In the next 
couple of months some 500 people 
dropped in or wrote to inquire if the 
ads would be available. Then the set 
was published in a neat portfolio— 
and a thousand went like hotcakes. 


MOLLANO'S FIRST STORE — 1847 
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This is the first check in the employee annual report. Here, of course, “Balance 
Brought Forward” is the bank’s total income for 1953 


A Bank’s Own Checkbook 


BANK OF DETROIT’S 1953 
annual report to the employees 
simulated a checkbook which re- 
corded the 12 major charges against 
income. 

Each right hand page represented 
a check for a cost item: supplies and 
materials, rent and maintenance, in- 
terest paid, FDIC premium, taxes, 
payroll, fringe benefits, dividends, 
surplus, etc. (See illustration.) On 
the left hand page the charge was 
explained. Printing was in three 
colors. 

“Like most folks,” said the intro- 
duction, “you probably consider the 
new year a good time to review the 
ways in which you spent your annual 
income. At the beginning of each 
year we do the same at NBD, so let’s 
examine the NBD checkbook to- 
gether. ...” 


Young Bankers Conference 


HE MARYLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION has a conference for young 
bankers in Baltimore, April 7-8. It’s 
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Copy with this 
“Holland’s Heri- 
tage” ad picture 
pointed out that 
the store “paved 
the way for pri- 
vate enterprise in 


Holland” 
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sponsored by the educational and 
public relations committee, and de- 
signed for junior officers, department 
heads, and other future executive 
employees of the state’s banks. 


Sharp Aim 


N the theory that clever illustra- 
tions, lots of white space, and 
emphasis on a single idea will draw 
reader attention, the BISHop Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Honolulu has 
planned a “different” series of news- 
paper ads for 1954. 
Each piece is simple and direct, 
making one suggestion, like this: 


please 


friendly 
courteous 
service 


In the batch of advance proofs 
sent to BANKING there were similar 
ads selling travelers checks, ac- 
counts, and “better service.” 


A Bank Talks Back 


N editorial squib in the Tulsa 

World said: “Why does a 

banker, whose chief business is the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 
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Federal Reserve Board Governors 
(seated, l.-r.) Szymezak, Martin, Evans; 
(standing) Vardaman, Mills, Robertson 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


the logic of giving some fresh 

attention to the Federal Re- 
serve System. This year the Re- 
serve for the first time since the 
beginning of World War II is oper- 
ating in a comparatively peaceful 
atmosphere. It is not dealing with 
an emergency of war financing, of 
inflation, or, in the Board’s firm 
opinion, of deflation. 

For most of the last dozen years 
the Reserve has been preoccupied 
with emergencies or the possibility 
of emergencies, war financing, with 
whether there would be a postwar 
slump, with Korea, and with infla- 
tion. Consequently the full play of 
Federal Reserve powers and mone- 
tary management as such has not 
come into operation for many years. 

With 1953 came the abatement of 
inflationary forces. Active fighting 
ended in Korea. The defense pro- 
gram began a gradual downswing. 
Hence neither Treasury financing 
nor inflation remains an inescapably 
dominating consideration in mone- 
tary policy. 

How far the Federal Reserve has 
traveled the long road back toward 
conventional monetary thinking and 
toward the utilization of traditional 
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central bank mechanisms is revealed 
inferentially by the Board itself in 
its annual report for 1953. 

During the year the Board put 
into operation the principle that its 
intervention in the Government 
bond market as such—that is, for 
purposes other than affecting the 
supply and cost of money—shall be 
only for the purpose of correcting 
a disorderly market. 


Former Rule 


Previously the guiding rule has 
been the “maintaining (of) orderly 
conditions in the Government secur- 
ity market.”’ Or, as the Open Market 
Committee formally resolved: 

“It is not now the policy of the 
Committee to support any pattern of 
prices and yields in the Government 
securities market, and intervention 
in the Government securities mar- 
ket is solely to effectuate the objec- 
tives of monetary and credit policy 
(including correction of disorderly 
markets).” 

In particular the OMC is refrain- 
ing during a period of Treasury fi- 
nancing from purchasing any ma- 
turing issues for which an exchange 
is being offered, “when-issued”’ se- 
curities, or outstanding issues of 
maturity comparable to those being 
offered for exchange. 

Long in disuse, the discount rate 


and the borrowing from Reserve 
banks began to come back into use 
even before 1953. 

Finally, the Reserve adopted the 
principle in 1953 that operations of 
the OMC should be confined to the 
short sector of the market (that is, 
primarily bills), except to correct a 
disorderly market, as confining the 
System account “to the nearest 
thing to money.” 

Incidentally, on pages 89-105 of 
the Board’s annual report for 1953 
there is printed a noteworthily 
frank discussion of credit and mone- 
tary considerations upon which pol- 
icy was based. This chapter of the 
report also traces the evolution of 
Board policy from one of restraint 
of inflationary forces during the 
first quarter, to one of “actively 
maintaining a condition of ease.” 


Suggests Further Steps 


In the light of the transition to 
a more or less “peace time econ- 
omy” and conventional handling of 
Reserve policy, certain other steps 
appear logical. 

Minimum reserve requirements 
which may be established under law 
are 7 percent at country banks, 10 
percent at Reserve cities, and 13 
percent at central Reserve cities, 
or in New York and Chicago. Un- 
der the law, however, the Board 
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Federal Reserve heads toward peacetime philosophy . . . Tax legislation affects 

banks . . . Franklin National case before Supreme Court . . . S&L adver- 

tising given second look . . . Secretary Benson explains CCC pool certificates 
. . . Changes being made in Housing Bill 


has authority to double these re- 
quirements in each category, or re- 
spectively to 14, 20, and 26 percent. 

During World War II some of 
these requirements were below the 
top limits, primarily to facilitate 
war financing and production. How- 
ever, especially with the Korean 
war, the reserve requirements have 
tended to be toward the high side. 

In June and July of last year the 
Board reduced required reserves 2 
percentage points at New York and 
Chicago to 22 percent. The require- 
ments of Reserve city banks were 
cut 1 point to 19 percent, and at 
country banks 1 point to 13 per- 
cent. 

Thus required reserves at 19 per- 
cent for Reserve city banks and at 
13 percent for country banks are 
short only 1 percentage point from 
the maximum possible under the 
law. The requirements at New York 
and Chicago are 4 points below the 
maximum. 


Not a Peacetime Level 


Many will regard such high re- 
serves as entirely inconsistent with 
a peacetime economy. Hence it may 
be expected, in view of the drift of 
Federal Reserve policy, that these 
rates are likely to come down be- 
fore very long. 

With the return to the utility 
of the discount rate, and the end- 
ing of the era in which this rate 
was almost entirely a “psychological 
factor,” it would be normal to ex- 
pect the Federal Reserve to keep the 
discount rate set at a slightly higher 
or penalty level above the short- 
term or bill rate. It has tended to 
be out of line a great deal of the 
time in recent times. 

Earlier this year the Board re- 
duced the discount rate to 134 per- 
cent from 2 percent. Meantime the 
bill rate has stayed for some time 
around 1 percent. Unless the bill 
rate rose, a further cut in the dis- 
count rate was a normal expecta- 
tion. 
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Martin of the Federal Reserve Board 
and George M. Humphrey, Secretary 
of the Treasury, defended monetary 
and debt management policies in 
response to numerous questions 
which Representative Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.) submitted to these 
officials as a supplement to oral 
hearings which went on before the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. 

In general, the questions were 
provocative, inferring rather com- 
plete criticism of monetary and debt 
management policies. For instance, 
Representative Patman wanted to 
know who was consulted in advance 
of the decision of nearly a year ago 
to sell a 314 percent Treasury bond. 
In particular he wanted to know if 
labor, small business, and “general 
interest” groups “were not given a 
hearing.” 

Secretary Humphrey responded 
that the practice the Treasury fol- 
lows on consultations with the bank- 
ing and investment industries is the 
same practice the Treasury has fol- 
lowed for years. He added that the 
“door was always open” in the 
Treasury for any one wishing to 
present views or seek information. 

Mr. Patman implied by various 
questions that, under Treasury pol- 
icies, banks were deprived, by the 


debt lengthening-out process, of 
Government securities of a short- 
term character necessary to their 
ability to service borrowers. Mr. 
Humphrey replied that he did not 
anticipate that the future supply of 
Government securities would become 
too limited to permit banks to have 
some flexibility in their portfolios. 

Chairman Martin insisted that 
the outlook in December 1952 defi- 
nitely was inflationary, the prospect 
at that time being of a “bubble on 
top of a boom.” 


Banks Not Public Utilities 


Representative Patman wanted to 
know if, in the Secretary’s opinion, 
banks were not public utilities, and 
if they were, should they not be sub- 
ject to additional requirements. 

“Banks are not public utilities in 
the general accepted use of the 
term,” replied the Secretary. “How- 
ever, their services are very closely 
allied to the public interest, and 
that is why we have supervisory 
and other regulatory legislation. I 
have no suggestions for changes in 
our banking laws at this time.” 

The Texas Congressman wanted 
to know if the Secretary did not feel 
that the law prohibiting payment of 
interest on demand deposits should 
not be repealed and the Treasury 


RFC Liquidation 


A LETTER to all members of the American Bankers Association sent by 
A.B.A. President Everett D. Reese late in February, called attention to 


the RFC liquidation plan and banks’ participation in it. 


President 


Reese said, in part: “You can assist in this effort of Congress and of 
the officials of the RFC by carefully considering the purchase of a 
participation in the group loan plan and by servicing one or more of 
the loans if the borrowers are located in your vicinity.” 

A few days later it was announced that the plan’s details had been 
completed, whereby $90,000,000 in RFC loans would be offered to banks 
for purchase, with the interest rate set at 3% percent, allowing the 
banks 64.4 percent and the RFC 35.6 percent. 

Barney J. Ghiglieri, who is serving as a special consultant to RFC 
Administrator Kenton R. Cravens, toured the country in an effort to 


sell the loans to cooperating banks. 
Citizens National Bank, Toluca, III. 


Mr. Ghiglieri is president of the 


He began his series of meetings in 


New York on February 26 and ended it March 15 in San Francisco. 
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should collect interest on its de- 
posits in banks. 


Secretary responded. 


Secretary observed that “I am con- 


over the long run.” 
“I do not think that the law Z 
should be repealed or changed,” the Tax Dispute Affects Banks 


In reply to another question, the 


vinced that a fair rate of interest month finds its way into law. 


HAVE YOU SEEN...... 


(1) The Federal Budget in Brief, a 64-page summary, with charts 
and key tables, of the big 1,300-page Budget document. This may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 40 cents per single copy. 

(2) Perhaps the most candid, free and full discussion of the considera- 
tions which entered into the formulation of Federal Reserve policy last 
year. See the chapter, “Record of Policy Actions, Open Market Com- 
mittee,” (pp. 89-105, incl.) of the Fortieth Annual Report of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, for 1953. Write to the 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy. 

(3) Three documents giving a rounded picture of what the Adminis- 

_ tration intends to do with housing and housing finance under the new 
Administration omnibus housing legislation pending in Congress. All 
three may be obtained by writing to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D. C. They are: 

(a) A discussion especially of “urban redevelopment.” This is the 
address given by Administrator Albert M. Cole to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of St. Louis. 

(b) A discussion of the bill as a whole in Administrator Cole’s 
opening statement before the House Banking Committee on HR 7839. 

(c) A discussion of FHA aspects of the bill in the statement, March 
2, before the Banking Committee by Guy T. O. Hollyday, FHA Com- 
missioner. 

(4) Another explanation of the housing bill as a whole, contained ‘in 
Housing Aci of 1954, Summary of Provisions of the Housing Act of 
1954, which may be obtained by writing to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

(5) Congressional Republican and Democratic views, and a separate 
staff evaluation of prospects, on the economic outlook ahead and what 
should be done to sustain “full employment.” See the Report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report on the January 1954 Economic 
Report of the President. This may be obtained from the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

(6) President Eisenhower’s The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1955? The full budget costs 
$6.75; the “Green Budget” or “Budget Message of the President and 
Summary Budget Statements” costs $1.50. Both may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(7) The Economic Report of the President, obtainable for 65 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(8) Probably the most readable yet complete appraisal of the business 
outlook. Write to the Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of Chairman Martin’s statement 
before the Joint Economic Committee. 

(9) An analysis of business in 1953, with an indication that prospects 
for this year are good, by the Federal Reserve Board. See the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin for January 1954, the article entitled “Recent Produc- 
tion and Price Developments,” or write to the Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C., for a reprint. 

(10) An official explanation of why the Government places deposits in 
11,000 commercial banks and thereby saves money and avoids periodic 
credit strains. Write to the Information Office, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask for a copy of Secretary Humphrey’s state- 
ment, “Why the Government Keeps Money on Deposit in Banks.” 


is essential to encouraging savings 


Banks would be affected directly 
in several ways if tax legislation 
under consideration during the past 


In common with all corporations, 
banks would find that their corpora- 
tion income tax will remain at 52 
percent for another 12 months, or 
until April 1, 1955, instead of drop- 
ping back to 47 percent the first of 
this month under the old statutory 
schedule. 

Banks would receive some benefits 
from the numerous reforms in the 
tax laws and tax administration 
made a part of the tax revision bill. 
In particular shareholders of banks 
would begin to receive some credit 
for dividend income. 

In common with all corporations, 
banks would find that during each 
of the tax years 1955 to 1959, inclu- 
sive, their actual tax payments to 
the Treasury would amount in each 
year to 110 percent of their legal tax 
liabilities for each of the years in 
question. 

This would come about as a con- 
sequence of the acceleration of cor- 
poration tax payments which the 
Ways and Means committee adopted 
at the urgent insistence of the Trea- 
sury. This scheme requires that be- 
ginning in 1959 corporations shall 
estimate as of September 15 their 
income and corporation tax liability 
for the year and pay 50 percent 
thereof in the last six months of the 
calendar year and 50 percent in the 
first six months of the succeeding 
calendar year. Each year an addi- 
tional 10 percent is, as it were, pay- 
able in advance. 

On September 15, 1955, 5 percent 
would be paid in each quarter, Sep- 
tember and December, stepping up 
to 25 percent in each quarter of 
1959, or half the tax liability. 

This will thus achieve a new 
“stepping up” payment process simi- 
lar to that which the Mills plan 
brought about, whereby in 1955 100 
percent of a corporation’s tax liabil- 
ity for the previous year will be paid 
in the first six months, instead over 
a 12-month period, as had prevailed 
during the history of the corporation 
income tax. 

Exempted from this acceleration 
payment schedule are all corpora- 
tions whose earnings are $50,000 or 
less. 


Requires Bank .Loans for Taxes 


Treasury officials are understood 
to believe that this exemption will 
eliminate almost all corporations 
which do not customarily accumulate 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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UNITED PRESS 


The Empire 


Geneva ahead 


UNITED PRESS HARRIS & EWING 
Island nationalism 


THE MONTH 


AT CARACAS (top left)—Secretary of State Dulles (right in photo) apparently 

succeeded in convincing our Latin American neighbors that we want better eco- 

nomic relations to the South. A Hemisphere conference was set up for trade 

discussions. Our anti-communist program also made headway. Mr. Dulles is shown 
with Peruvian delegates 


ISLAND NATIONALISM (top right)—Gov. Luis Munos Marin (right) of Puerto 

Rico visits Pres. Eisenhower to express his people’s revulsion at the shooting in 

which fanatic Puerto Rican nationalists wounded five members of the U. S. House 
of Representatives 


THE EMPIRE (left)—About the best recent example of good public relations, 

with the flavor of the “good old days,” is the well mannered progress of Britain’s 

Queen in her visit to alumni of the Empire around the world. She is shown in 
Melbourne with her husband, the Duke of Edinburgh 


GENEVA AHEAD (below left)—One result (there were very few) of the recent 

Berlin confcrence was the decision to hold another conference—this one on Asiatic 

matters. It will be held in the former League of Nations’ Palais des Nations 

(whose council chamber is shown in the photo), and will see representatives of 
Red China seated with those of law-abiding nations 


COMMUNIST HUNT (below right)—-Senator McCarthy, shown talking to news- 
men, continued his search for communist infiltration in the Government. Con- 
siderable light and vast quantities of heat and news copy were generated. Almost 
everyone of any importance in Washington got into the act this past month 


Communist hunt 


UNITED PRESS HARRIS & EWING 
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The Publie’s Attitude 
Toward Banks 


Further light from the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council’s continuing survey 


Last month BANKING tabulated 
answers to survey questions asked 
in Indianapolis, Syracuse, Spokane, 
and Birmingham. This month’s ar- 
ticle completes the analysis of re- 
sults in those four cities. 

Comparisons are made with re- 
sults Of a survey by the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers in 1946. 


ON BANK SERVICE 


(1) As service organizations, 
banks are generally rated a peg or 
two below telephone companies, 
electric light and power companies, 
and insurance companies. 

The facts: With respect to which 
of these four organizations renders 
“the most important service to peo- 
ple,” banks were rated fourth in 
Indianapolis; third in Syracuse; sec- 
ond in Spokane; third in Birming- 
ham. 

With respect to which organiza- 
tion does “the best job of serving 
the people,” banks were rated fourth 
in Indianapolis; third in Syracuse; 
third in Spokane; fourth in Bir- 
mingham. 

In the Reserve City Bankers sur- 
vey, banks were rated ahead of tele- 
phone companies and insurance com- 
panies as the “business considered 
most important im the country.” 


(2) The majority of people real- 
ize that banks are the best place 
for a home loan mortgage. 

The facts: 45% in Indianapolis; 
91% in Syracuse; 59.5% in Spo- 
kane; and 62% in Birmingham. The 
next highest percentage of votes in 
any area was 24%, accorded to “fi- 
nance and loan companies” in In- 
dianapolis. The highest vote for 
savings and loan associations any- 
where was 17% in Birmingham. 
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This compares to 68% for banks 
and 11% for savings and loan as- 
sociations in the Reserve City 
Bankers survey. 


(3) People prefer banks as the 
place for car financing. 

The facts: Respective first and 
second choices in the four cities 
were 33% for “finance companies” 
and 27% for banks in Indianapolis; 
63% for banks and 10% for “deal- 
ers” in Syracuse; 55.5% for banks 
and 18.5% for “dealers” in Spokane; 
63.5% for banks and 17.5% for 
“finance companies” in Birmingham. 
In the two cases where “dealers” 
were second, “finance companies”’ 
ran a poor third. 

This compares with 45% for 
banks and 87% for dealers in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


(4) Most people do not think it 
is “too difficult” for business con- 
cerns to borrow money from banks. 

The facts: 67% in Indianapolis; 
83% in Syracuse; 63.5% in Spokane; 
50% in Birmingham. 

This compares to 74% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 

Those expressing no opinion were 
11% in Indianapolis; 3% in Syra- 
cuse; 16% in Spokane; 40% in 
Birmingham. 

This compares with 17% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


(5) Most people do not think it is 
“too difficult” for “responsible indi- 
viduals” to borrow money from 
banks. 

The facts: 68% in Indianapolis; 
82% in Syracuse; 63.5% in Spokane; 
50% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 77% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 
Expressing no opinion were 4% 


in Indianapolis; 1% in Syracuse; 
8.5% in Spokane; 37.5% in Birming- 
ham. 

This compares with 9% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


(6) Nor do most people believe 
that it is “too difficult” for “a person 
of small means, but with a steady 
job,” té borrow money from banks. 

The facts: 63% in Indianapolis; 
70% in Syracuse; 46.5% in Spokane ; 
55% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 61% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 

With no opinion either way were 
4% in Indianapolis; 2% in Syracuse; 
8.5% in Spokane; 22.5% in Birming- 
ham. 

This compares with 10% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


ON BANK FRIENDLINESS 

(1) Only a minority of respon- 
dents believe that banks need to do 
something to show friendliness and 
to make people feel at home. 

The facts: 35% in Indianapolis; 
21% in Syracuse; 33% in Spokane; 
17.5% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 39% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


(2) But the majority still cannot 
think of anything that banks have 
done recently to demonstrate “more 
friendliness.” 

The facts: 80% in Indianapolis; 
71% in Syracuse; 81.5% in Spo- 
kane; 85% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 83% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 

A variety of reasons were given 
by those who could think of some- 
thing done by banks recently to 
show friendliness. For example: 
“Personal attention . . drive-in 
service . . . open longer hours . 
willingness to answer questions... 
parking facilities . . . bars out of 
windows . . . staff friendliness. . . 
branch offices . . . music . . . pro- 
grams to interest children . . . air 
conditioning . . . bank-by-mail ser- 
vice .. . open house... . night de- 
pository service . . . and friendly 
mail.” Apparently there is a tend- 
ency to identify bank friendliness 
with service. 


(3) A strong majority of people 
believe that banks are really 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Toward More Government 
in Housing 


MILES L. COLEAN 


Capehart-W olcott bills move further toward a state- 


directed credit system . . . Differences from the Advis- 
ory Committee report . . . Means created for selective 
credit control . . . Secondary mortgage market facility 
proposed .. . FHA would have welfare aspects . . . 
What kind of mortgage money rationing do we want? 


The author is a nationally known 
authority on housing and a con- 
sultant to both Government and 
private agencies. In February BANK- 
ING he wrote on the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on housing. 


weeks after President Eisen- 

hower had sent his special 
housing message to Congress, iden- 
tical bills embodying the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals were concur- 
rently introduced by the chairmen 
of the Senate and House Banking 
and Currency committees. The un- 
expected delay was the result of dif- 
ficulties of getting agreement within 
official circles as to how “liberal” 
certain features of the program 
should be. . 

As finally unveiled, the legislation 
makes clear that, so far as housing 
is concerned, there is to be no 
diminution of the role of the state. 
On the contrary, the Capehart-Wol- 
cott bills move much farther toward 
a state-directed credit system than 
previous legislation has taken us. In 
this respect, the Administration 


Q' February 12, more than two 


program has important differences 
from that of the President’s Ad- 


April 1954 


visory Committee, whose report was 
discussed here two months ago. 
These differences are in: (1) the 
use of FHA and VA for the purpose 
of selective credit control; (2) the 
use of the secondary market facility 
to support special Government pro- 
grams; (3) the use of mortgage 
credit as a social welfare device. In 
all these, the objective appears to 
be to determine the direction and 
volume of the flow of mortgage 
credit by official action rather than 
by the operation of a free market. 


Using Mortgage Insurance 
as a Planning Tool 


The Advisory Committee called 
attention to the artificial restraint 
placed upon the Government-en- 
dorsed mortgage programs by inter- 
est rates arbitrarily held at sub- 
market levels. It recommended a 
means of keeping the FHA and VA 
interest rates in line with market 
conditions, so that at all times these 
types of mortgages would have a 
constant competitive relationship 
with conventional mortgage loans 
and other investments. Though 
credit as a whole might be eased or 
tightened, the effect on downpay- 
ment and amortization presumably 


would be similar throughout the 
market. 

The proposed legislation adopts 
the main feature of the committee’s 
proposal for providing rate flexibil- 
ity; but it goes farther to give to 
the President power also to deter- 
mine not only the interest rate on 
FHA and VA loans but also fees 
and charges, loan-to-value ratio, top 
mortgage amount, and maturity. In 
other words, none of the maximum 
limitations set in the act becomes 
effective unless, and only to the ex- 
tent that, the President makes it so. 

The Government-endorsed  sys- 
tems are thus made the means for 
exercising selective credit control 
with regard not only to their own 
operation but also to that of mort- 
gage activity as a whole. Thus, if it 
were officially determined that too 
few or too many houses of one type 
were being financed by FHA and VA, 
the terms could be manipulated to 
turn activity in the desired direc- 
tion. Or if general mortgage activity 
were considered to be too strong or 
too weak, FHA and VA operations 
could be slowed down or speeded up 
to bring about the required adjust- 
ment. 

In contrast to the Committee’s 
objective of maintaining a constant 
competitive relationship, the pro- 
posed legislation would create the 
means for varying that relationship 
so that it might be more or less 
advantageous to FHA and VA oper- 
ations or particular phases of them, 
depending upon what was officially 
believed to be the appropriate thing 
to do. Thus while the committee 
would have moved FHA and VA 
toward a greater dependence on 
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market forces, the legislation would 
make them an instrument of eco- 
nomic planning and tend to remove 
them from the impact of market 
forces. This tendency would be 
strengthened by the type of secon- 
dary market facility now proposed. 
The difference in point of view is 
significant. 


A Special-Purpose 
Secondary Market 

The most outstanding difference 
between legislation and committee 
report is in the type of secondary 
mortgage market facility that each 
proposes. The committee recom- 
mended the creation of a Govern- 
ment-sponsored, privately financed 
secondary market institution, the 
purpose of which would be solely to 
aid in stabilizing mortgage activity, 
regionally and seasonally. 

The legislation offers a Govern- 
ment-financed institution, FNMA 
redivivus, the purpose of which is 
to provide support for limited and 
special programs. The plan proposes 
two main operations. The first is 
concerned with maintaining a stable 
market for loans on lower-priced 
houses (up to $12,500 mortgage 
amount); and, in respect to this, 
sellers of mortgages may expect to 
pay, in addition to a nonrefundable 
capital contribution amounting to 3 
percent of the outstanding amount 
of the mortgages sold, a discount 
from par and some fee or charge 
for doing business with the institu- 
tion. Further to obtain capital for 
this phase of its operation, the new 
FNMA could issue its debentures up 
to 10 times capital, surplus, and ac- 
cumulated earnings, and, in a pinch, 
$1-billion of these might be pur- 
chased by the Treasury. 

The second operation of the new 
FNMA is the outright support of 
special programs, such as the “Sec- 
tion 221” described below, or of the 
FHA-VA mortgage market gene- 
rally in case of an economic decline, 
by purchasing or committing to pur- 
chase mortgages and participations 
in mortgages. Sellers of mortgages 
(or mortgage participations) under 
this operation might have to absorb 
a discount and pay an application 
fee but would not be subject to the 
3 percent capital contribution. All 
debentures issued to finance this 
kind of operation would be taken by 
the Treasury, the total liability of 
which in this respect is set at $700,- 
000,000. 
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It should be plain that this type 
of secondary market facility is far 
removed from that proposed by the 
Advisory Committee. Whatever else 
may be said about it, the commit- 
tee’s facility was intended to be a 
market facility in the _ strictest 
sense. It might stabilize, but it 
could not augment; and it would be 
unable to offer support to an un- 
marketable activity simply because 
the activity was considered desir- 
able. The legislative proposal pro- 
vides an instrument that permits 
the Government to get done what it 
wants done, irrespective of the atti- 
tude of the market. Again, we have 
a significant shift in point of view. 


Making FHA a 
Welfare Agency 


The Advisory Committee’s desire 
to find a means for reducing the de- 
mand for public housing led to the 
invention of a Section 221 in the 
FHA statute, under which insured 
loans might be made at virtually 
100 percent of value for 40 years. 
On no area of discussion was the 
committee less of a mind than on 
this; and, in the final disposition of 
the matter, the proposal was offered 
without any special advantages to 
the mortgagee, in the hope that 
local institutions, affected by a 
civic interest, would make such 
loans to the extent they might be 
needed to relieve particularly neces- 
sitous situations. At the same time, 
the committee approved a continu- 
ance of the public housing opera- 
tion. 

What was a relatively incidental 
and perhaps not altogether happy 
part of the committee report now 
becomes an important feature of 
the legislation. And, whereas the 
committee would have relied (per- 
haps without too much justification) 
on local civic interest plus the nor- 
mal FHA protection, the legislation 
leaves little doubt that the plan will 
operate to the full extent to which 
the Government may desire it to 
operate. The mortgagee would have 
the option at the end of 20 years 
to exchange the mortgage for 10- 
year FHA debentures bearing in- 
terest at the going Federal bond 
rate at the time of issuance. The 
same type of debenture (for all 
practical purposes a cash payment) 
would be available on default and 
foreclosure of the mortgage. And, 
in case this should prove an insuffi- 
cient inducement to private money, 


the new FNMA would be on hand 
to take the mortgages. 

This part of FHA’s facilities 
would be intended to provide eiiher 
new or existing housing only for 
families displaced by the demoli- 
tion of slum buildings or of build- 
ings cleared in the path of public 
improvements or by the enforce- 
ment of housing occupancy laws. It 
would be operative only in commu- 
nities officially requesting FHA to 
make it available, and then only to 
the extent that FHA found it was 
necessary to effectuate a local urban 
renewal program. 

What we have here is plainly not 
a credit operation under any defini- 
tion of private market credit. The 
terms of the loan are such that 
value depreciation might well out- 
run the amortization of the mort- 
gage. The borrowers would be given 
especially liberal terms not because 
of excellent credit standing, but the 
reverse. The scope of the operation 
would not be determined by demand 
(as under the circumstances would 
hardly be possible) but by as com- 
plete a programming and rationing 
as attends any direct Government 
operation. Almost no responsibility 
nor risk is left to the private lender, 
who, through the intervention of 
FNMA, is not essential to the trans- 
action anyway. 

It is argued that the plan would 
serve to reduce the burdensome out- 
lays which otherwise would be re- 
quired for public housing and, at 
the same time, to make home own- 
ership available to families who 
otherwise could not aspire to it. 
These are laudable objectives, and 
in the possibility of their attain- 
ment lies the justification of the 
proposal. 

On the other hand, the question 
raised is not simply that of whether 
or not the plan offers a practicable 
supplement or substitute for public 
housing. It is also one of whether 
or not, in the long run, we shall do 
ourselves harm by so far removing 
the mortgage lending operation 
from the discipline of market forces 
and, instead, subjecting it to the 
determinations of central authority. 


Needed: A Sense 
of Direction 
Despite internal inconsistencies in 
its report, the objective of the Ad- 
visory Committee, as previously 
described, was to increase the in- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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A Banker’s One-Inch Bookshelf 


bank officers in eight cities 

have been experimenting with a 
new approach to the study of bank- 
ing economics. 

As participants in a series of 
executive forums sponsored by 
American Institute of Banking chap- 
ters, these men have been the first 
to use a “one-inch shelf” of six 
pamphlets that tell the background 
story of banking’s intricate rela- 
tionship with monetary manage- 
ment, fiscal policy, and the economic 
climate. 

That’s a rather formal way of 
saying: These little “Monetary 
Studies,” prepared by the Economic 
Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, contain the 
sort of information that sharpens 
a banker’s ability to interpret the 
day’s news—to understand the 
significance of actions by the 
Federal Reserve System and the 


ioe the past two or three months 


Treasury, and to read correctly the 
signposts that show how the Ameri- 
can monetary and credit machinery 
is working. 

As a trial run, not only for the 
Studies but for the executive forum 
idea, the 1953-54 program was re- 
garded as highly successful, and it 
is intended to extend the plan to 
other cities, perhaps later this year. 
The pilot series was offered by A. 
I. B. chapters in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 


The Forum Pattern 


The eight forums held thus far 
offered several meetings, in many 
cases six. The theme of each was 
the subject covered by one of the 
Studies: “Our Financial System at 
Work,” “How Our Reserve Banking 
System Operates,” “Loans, Invest- 
ments, and Interest Rates,” “The 


ROBERT COOPE 


Effects of Federal Reserve Policies,” 
“The Effects of Treasury Opera- 
tions,” and “Basic Issues of Mone- 
tary Policy.” 

Each forum had a local leader, 
and there was a lecture by him or 
a guest speaker—or perhaps a panel 
discussion of the day’s topic. Speak- 
ers discussed current trends, point- 
ing them up against the factual 
background provided by the Studies. 
There was plenty of chance for 
discussion. 

Participants were carefully selec- 
ted by the banks from among their 
executive officers, and in each of 
the eight cities the bankers thus 
selected represented top-level execu- 
tives and a cross section of the 
bank’s departments and functions— 
men who, it was felt, best fitted 
the purpose of the plan as out- 
lined in the introduction to the 
first Study: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


The final meeting of the New York 

Executive Forum was a panel on mone- 

tary policy, held at the headquarters of 

New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 


Left, some of the bank officers pres- 
ent. Below, the panel: L. to r., Dr. B. 


H. Beckhart, professor of banking, 
Columbia University; Frederic Sim- 
mons, economist, Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Roy L. Reierson, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Co., the Forum group leader; Dr. 
James J. O’Leary, Life Insurance In- 
stitute of America; Dr. E. Sherman 
Adams, A.B.A, deputy manager in 
charge of Monetary Policy Department; 
Norris O. Johnson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The National City Bank of New 
York 
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This article makes certain com- 
parisons between the _ treatment 
lenders may expect to receive from 
FHA-insured and VA-insured or 
guaranteed mortgages in case of 
foreclosure. Not only is there a dif- 
ference in the statutory language 
under which the FHA and VA pro- 
grams are set up, but also there is 
an important distinction in the cir- 
cumstances under which the re- 
spective programs were originally 
established. The FHA program, from 


N December BANKING, in which 
the merits of FHA and VA mort- 
gages were discussed, they were 

shown to be a comparatively risk- 

free investment. This being true, a 

natural further question arises as to 

what the hazards and expenses are 
in case a foreclosure occurs. The 
fear of high foreclosure costs and 
long redemption periods still per- 
sists in many minds as an objection 
to the purchase of FHA and VA 
loans in many areas. Many institu- 
tions remember too vividly the out- 
of-date foreclosure experience fig- 
ures of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. What are the present 
principal hazards and expenses of 
foreclosure to the lender in the vari- 
ous states on FHA and VA loans? 
In an answer to this question, the 
discussion must of necessity be 
limited to loans on single-family resi- 
dences, either guaranteed by VA or 
insured by FHA. Also, a thorough 
discussion of the hazards and ex- 
penses of foreclosure on conventional 
loans would become more involved, 
and require an analysis of the laws 
and practices of each of the 48 states. 

(Such an analysis is under prepara- 

tion by the Research Department of 

the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America and should be published 

on or about May 1.) 

Foreclosure proceedings on FHA 
and VA loans must be carried out 
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Expenses and Hazards of FHA 


and VA Foreclosures 


SAMUEL E. NEEL 


its inception, has had the inherent 
characteristics of co-insurance in the 
form of certain risks which the 
lender was intended to assume, such 
as defaulted interest and foreclosure 
costs, which provide payments 
through debentures and certificates 
of claim. On the other hand, the VA 


program has characteristics of spe- 
cial benefits for a specific class of 
citizens, and features which may 
properly be identified as in the 
nature of subsidies. These basic dif- 
ferences must be borne in mind when 
comparing the two programs as to 
benefits available to lenders. 

The author, who is general counsel 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, wrote “How Good Is a 
Government Guarantee?” in Decem- 
ber BANKING. 


pursuant to, and in compliance with, 
the laws of the state in which the 
property is situated. This is normal 
legal procedure. The hazards and 
costs which a lender may suffer, 
however, are determined not by state 
laws but by the contract of insurance 
or guaranty into which the lender 
has entered with either the FHA or 
the VA. Since these contracts are 
standard regardless of the location 
of the real estate, a lender’s rights 
may be safely determined in general 
from the rules and regulations of 
FHA and VA. In the case of FHA, 
however, while the contract of in- 
surance is standard, certain rights 
of lenders thereunder are dependent 
upon state law. These need special 
comment. 


Forectosure costs and expenses 
vary from state to state. As typical 
examples of average expenses, it is 
estimated that the cost of foreclosing 
a $10,000 mortgage on a single- 
family residence in the District of 
Columbia, assuming no unusual com- 
plications occur, would approximate 
$170. The estimated cost of fore- 
closing the same mortgage in the 
state of Florida would be approxi- 
mately $260. Whichever cost might 
be incurred would make little dif- 
ference if the mortgage is a VA 
mortgage. It will make a difference 
if the mortgage is an FHA mortgage. 


With VA loans, where the VA 
fixes an upset price and the lender 
elects to convey the property to the 
VA, the lender receives cash in ex- 
change for title to the foreclosed 
property. Section 36:4313 of the VA 
regulations lists those foreclosure 
expenses which may be included in 
the claim submitted by the lender to 
the VA for payment. In brief, the 
lender is allowed to include all proper 
advances for maintenance or repair 
of the security, taxes, insurance, 
special assessments, and ground or 
water rents, court costs, advertising 
expenses, trustee’s commissions, 


. sheriff’s fees, and many other fore- 


closure expenses reasonably neces- 
sary. Also “a reasonable amount for 
legal services actually performed not 
to exceed 10 percent of the unpaid 
indebtedness as of the date of the 
first incurred default, or $250, which- 
ever is less . . .” The portion of the 
regulation dealing with attorneys’ 
fees has been the source of some 
controversy, principally because the 
VA decides whether the fee included 
is “reasonable” even though it may 
be $250 or less. 

The upper limits set out in the VA 
regulations are not fixed by statute 
and therefore may be exceeded at the 
discretion of the VA. In an unusual 
case, for example, where there is 
considerable extra legal work in- 
volved, the loan guaranty officer may 
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approve a higher attorney’s fee or 
any other fee in excess of any of the 
above regulatory limits. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that this ap- 
proval must be obtained in advance 
of the fee or charge being incurred. 
In case of any doubt as to the allow- 
ability of a particular item or the 
amount of a fee or charge being in- 
curred it would be advisable to check 
with the local loan guaranty officer 
in advance in order to resolve the 
question. 

If the property is conveyed to VA, 
the holder is also reimbursed for 
United States revenue stamps, state 
and documentary stamp taxes as re- 
quired, the customary cost of title 
evidence in favor of the administra- 
tor, and recording and notary fees 
(Section 36:4320 (f)). Interest at 
the contract rate may also be in- 
ciuded up to the date of the fore- 
closure sale or other acquisition. 

Thus, except for some very un- 
usual circumstance, a lender may 
safely expect to be reimbursed for 
100 percent of the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses incurred in foreclosing a VA 
loan, no matter where the property 
is situated or whatever the local 
costs may be. 


Wrrn FHA loans, the situation is 
less favorable to lenders in several 
respects than that of the VA. For 
example: (1) The mortgagee receives 
debentures, not cash, from FHA in 
exchange for title to the real estate. 
(2) The FHA’s regulations as to the 
foreclosure costs that may be in- 
cluded are not as liberal as those of 
the VA, and vary considerably, de- 
pending upon which section of the 
act the mortgage is insured under. 
(3) The FHA limits on includable 
expenses are fixed by statute and 
may not be exceeded even in trouble- 
some cases. 

Mortgages on single-family homes 
are insured by FHA under several 
sections (Title I, Sec. 8; Sec. 203; 
Sec. 603; Sec. 611; and Sec. 903). A 
great majority of loans come under 
Section 203. Since there are various 
subsections within Section 203, how- 
ever, the regulations as to foreclo- 
sure costs, even under this one section, 
are not uniform. With specific regard 
to subsections 203(b), (2) (A), and 
Section 203(b) (2) (C), the regu- 
lations provide that, except for ad- 
vances the mortgagee has made for 
the protection of the security (such 
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as taxes, ground and water rents, 
insurance, etc.) no other foreclosure 
costs will be included in determining 
the amount of FHA debentures 
which will be issued in exchange for 
the property in case of foreclosure. 

The regulations covering some of 
the other FHA sections under which 
loans are insured are more liberal. 
Some of them contain provisions 
which allow inclusion of up to two- 
thirds of the amount of foreclosure 
costs or $75, whichever is greater. 
The FHA is now proposing to the 
Congress that this provision be made 
standard for all future single-family 
home mortgage insurance contracts. 
Such a change would be most wel- 
come. 

The FHA regulations provide that 
a “certificate of claim” will be issued 
to the mortgagee in an amount suffi- 
cient to equal all amounts due under 
the mortgage not covered by deben- 
tures, including a reasonable amount 
for necessary foreclosure expenses 
and attorneys’ fees. However, since 
the mortgagee can expect to receive 
payment under the “certificate of 
claim”’ only if upon final liquidation 
of the security (which may take 
some years to effect) the net amount 
received by FHA after expenses ex- 
ceeds the face amount of the de- 
bentures plus interest paid thereon, 
this provision understandably elicits 
something less than tumultuous ap- 
plause from lenders. 


In this field the item which prob- 


akly occasions the most worry 
among lenders is the question of 
“rights of redemption.” Here again 
the provisions of the various state 
laws vary widely. For example, in 
the District of Columbia there is no 
statutory provision for a period of 
redemption. Following an uncured 
default and proper notice of intent 
to sell, the trustees named in the 
deed of trust may effect a sale of the 
property. When this sale is ratified 
by the court, the foreclosure is com- 
plete. The entire process usually 
takes less than 30 days. 

The opposite extreme occurs un- 
der the laws of the State of Michi- 
gan, for example. Here the statute 
requires publication of a notice of 
foreclosure for a period of 12 weeks 
and then provides that for a period 
of one year from the date of the 
sheriff's deed the original owner 
may regain title to the property by 


payment of the full amount of the 
debt and foreclosure costs. Thus, a 
period of at least 15 months must 
elapse before all rights of the orig- 
inal mortgagor are eliminated, dur- 
ing which time the mortgagor is 
entitled to possession. 

So far as VA loans are concerned, 
it does not make the slightest dif- 
ference whether the laws of the 
jurisdiction where the property is 
located do or do not provide for any 
period during which a right of re- 
demption is in existence. Nor does 
the question of adverse occupancy 
of the premises by the mortgagor 
give any trouble. The VA regula- 
tions provide that occupancy of the 
property by. the mortgagor, his 
grantee or tenants or others will not 
be an objection to the acceptance of 
title by the VA, provided the occu- 
pants do not claim rights of owner- 
ship other than redemption rights 
(Sec. 36:4320(h) (3)). Therefore, 
immediately following the foreclo- 
sure sale, a lender is in a position to 
file a final accounting with the VA 
and to receive payment under the 
guaranty. 


Win FHA loans, the mortgagee 
is again not in as favorable a posi- 
tion as when a VA loan is involved. 
First, as to possession, it has con- 
sistently been the FHA’s position 
that the commissioner has the right 
under the regulations to require the 
mortgagee to tender actual physical 
possession of the property free from 
tenants. It is the policy of FHA to 
require delivery of the property 
vacant except where, at the FHA’s 
election, the existing tenancies are 
entirely consistent with their pro- 
gram of property management and 
disposal. Therefore, until a mort- 
gagee can tender actual physical 
possession of the property, he is not 
in a position to deliver good title or 
to apply for debentures. This might 
mean the necessity of waiting until 
an eviction suit can be completed. 
This same rule applies where a 
right of redemption exists under the 
laws of the jurisdiction where the 
property is located. “In those cases 
where the right of redemption exists, 
the mortgagee is not in a position to 
tender the property until the re- 
demption period expires .. .” (FHA 
Mortgagee’s Handbook, at page 43). 
Here again the mortgagee’s position 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Our Investment Abroad III 


QUR direct investment abroad holds many benefits for 
foreign countries—directly and indirectly . . . Living 
standards are raised, defense requirements are served, 


foreign exchange is saved. . 
always appreciative . . 
enterprise philosophy. 


This is the third in a series of 
articles by MR. BRATTER, who is a 
regular writer for BANKING from 
Washington. 


HILE American direct invest- 
ment abroad has as its pri- 
mary motive in most cases 
the earning of profit for the owners, 
it has many and important benefits 
for the countries where it is made. 
These benefits may be listed and 
described in print, but are best ap- 
preciated when seen on the ground 
against the background of previous 
and surrounding conditions. 
Direct American investment in 


. Host countries are not 
. Private Point IV is an old free- 


the production of mineral, agricul- 
tural, and forest products obviously 
brings broad economic advantages 
to foreign countries. From remote 
and rugged mountains, from deserts 
and jungles which previously pro- 
duced nothing, American capital has 
extracted wealth to the enrichment 
and strengthening of both the 
United States and the foreign coun- 
tries concerned. One need mention 
only a few examples: the daring 
mining ventures in the high Andes 
up and down the west coast of South 
America, where whole mining towns 
cling tenaciously to the rugged 
slopes; the enterprising American 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, like many other raw material consumers, 
has had to lock abroad for supplies. Of its $61,500,000 of properties elsewhere 
in the Western Hemisphere, more than a third is in Canadian power facilities. 
Some $10,000,000 is in a steamship company based in Panama. The company’s 


chief bauxite investment abroad is in Surinam. 


In Mexico it owns an aluminum 


kitchenware and extrusion plant; in Trinidad an ore transfer station; in Veaezuela 

a trading company designed to provide return cargo for the bauxite ships. But 

its biggest investment one day will be in its bauxite concession in the Dominican 

Republic. The photo shows the company’s ore carrier Pathfinder on the Cottica 
River just after loading bauxite at Moengo, Surinam 


oil ventures drawing the precious 
fuel from the floor of South Amer- 
ican lakes or from the searing sands 
of Saudi Arabia, whence it is piped 
across hundreds of miles of desert 
to Mediterranean docks; the Central 
American swamps cleared by private 
capital to grow bananas, cacao, oil 
palm and abaca; or the Asian and 
African jungles pushed back so that 
rubber trees might be planted. 

The products of such investment 
give steady and well paid employ- 
ment to native personnel, supply the 
local countries with important di- 
rect and indirect taxes and with for- 
eign-currency income to pay for im- 
ports that could not otherwise be 
bought, contribute to currency sta- 
bility and political stability as they 
add to the national income and the 
standard of living. The benefits are 
not confined to the country of the 
investor and the country of the in- 
vestment, but spread to third coun- 
tries near and far. The agricultural, 
mineral, and forest products of such 
investment are often shipped di- 
rectly to other destinations. And 
products made from the raw mate- 
rials enter into general world com- 
merce. Bananas from United Fruit 
plantations in Central America may 
go to Canada, copper from Chile and 
oil from Bahrein to Europe. Thus 
the free world is strengthened by 
the investment of the savings of 
American citizens who are stock- 
holders in oil, mining, rubber, and 
other such companies. 


For Example— 


It is foreign investment capital 
that produces 70 percent of Chile’s 
exports, 97 percent of Venezuela’s, 
and 55 percent of Costa Rica’s ship- 
ments abroad. 

Direct investment in processing 
and manufacturing plants abroad is 
equally beneficial to the host coun- 
tries. Such investment gives new 
forms of employment, including 
wage and other benefits never be- 
low the local scale and generally 
higher in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Such activity spreads tech- 
nical knowledge and trains people 
abroad to carry on by themselves. 
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HERBERT BRATTER 


Many American companies with 
branch plants abroad have trained 
local personnel to the point that the 
number of American employees is 
reduced to a handful or less. 

Along with good pay, workers in 
American plants abroad receive in- 
direct benefits such as are usual in 
the U. S. A. but not always char- 
acteristic of industry abroad; hous- 
ing and sanitary facilities, hospitals 
and schools, company stores and 
recreation provisions, accident com- 
pensation and retirement privileges. 
These emoluments set the example 
for local enterprises and thus tend 
to spread their benefits to the whole 
country. Communication improve- 
ments made by many investors in 
underdeveloped countries often fa- 
cilitate travel by the general public, 
adding to the country’s earnings 
from tourism. 

This is of course the main pur- 
pose of investments by airlines and 
shipping companies in port facilities, 
hotels, and the like. Pan American 
World Airways, for instance, oper- 
ates a number of hotels abroad. 
Where transportation companies 
carry local people and freight be- 
tween cities in the same country or 
to foreign points, the country is di- 
rectly served by the _ investors’ 
dollars. 

In wartime, American investment 
in branch plants abroad has served 
the defense requirements of the host 
countries. Such branch factories 
were part of the war potential of 
Canada, Australia, India, Egypt, 
and Britain in the second world 
war—and, regrettably, of the Axis 
industrial strength as well. 

Branch factories abroad bring to 
others the boon of modern products, 
as illustrated by the celanese plants 
in Mexico, providing the people with 
new textiles and wrapping materials 
to make life cleaner and pleasanter. 

A major benefit brought by for- 
eign-owned branch plants is in the 
saving of foreign exchange through 
the reduction in import require- 
ments. The more products that are 
made at home, the less need for 
buying abroad. Also, from the stand- 
point of the local consumer of such 
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AMERICAN STEEL MILLS are depending increasingly on imported iron ore. The 
M. A. Hanna Company and the Hollinger Consolidated Mines are developing im- 
portant concessions on the Quebec-Labrador border in Canada. Republic Steel 
is working iron deposits in Liberia. In Venezuela, Bethlehem Steel and U. S. 
Steel have valuble iron properties. What it means for an underdeveloped country 
to have a valuable resource developed by foreign capital is clear when we think 
that U. S. Steel will have spent about $250,000,000 in building a railroad and 
highway to Cerro Bolivar, dredging the Orinoco, constructing docks, ports, com- 
plete towns, and oreboats as big as the battleship Missouri before it can make its 
first shipment of Venezuelan iron ore. But Cerro Bolivar alone has some 500,000.- 
000 tons of rich ore; the whole range, 2 to 2%-billion tons, worth ultimately per- 
haps $10-billion. As by-products, Venezuela will get taxes, the development of 
a jungle area, improved farming and health, including elimination of malaria 
by company scientists, and free company technological aid in ultimately setting 
up industries based on iron ore. The photo shows part of the river port U. S. 
Steel built on the Orinoco to handle iron ore brought from the wild hinterland 


branch-plant products, the cost is contributions to the local economy. 


reduced to the extent that local 
labor costs after allowance for pro- 
ductivity per worker are smaller. 
Moreover, the saving through avoid- 
ance of tariffs may be considerable. 

Raw material production by for- 
eign capital also makes substantial 


Canada’s oil production, developed 
mainly by foreign capital, rose from 
21,000 barrels daily in 1947 to 169,- 
000 barrels in 1952, thereby saving 
the Canadians $300,000,000 in for- 
eign exchange. 

While foreign direct investment 


Invitations to Meet Halfway 


AT CARACAS, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles im- 
pressed on delegates from the Latin American countries that 
the United States is keenly interested in the betterment of eco- 
nomic relations with our Hemisphere neighbors. They were, ac- 
cording to press reports, pleased at an invitation to attend an 
economic and trade conference in Washington,* extended to 
them by Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “surprised and delighted” the delegates, 
according to a New York Times dispatch, by an invitation to 
parleys leading to tax treaties. . . . In editorial comment the 
Times said: “American private investments have been picking 
up recently, and if the Latin American countries will only set 
about creating a more favorable climate for investors they will 
have less to worry about. There is often a tendency in Latin 
America to forget that trade is a two-way street on which the 
United States ought to be met halfway.” 


* Later changed to Rio de Janeiro. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. has foreign investments, except for several 
very small installations, in just five countries: Canada, Mexico, Chile, Argentina, 
and Brazil. These investments have been motivated by several factors—necessity 
to maintain the market against direct sales discrimination, nearness to consumers 
(mining users of explosives, for example), nearness to attractive sources of raw 
materials and labor, and avoidance of red-tape difficulties in selling across national 
boundaries. Du Pont is particularly proud of its “unremitting efforts to push 
safety,” a form of “private Point IV” effort apparent in the company’s training 
of foreign employees. Above, the “Ducilo” plant near Buenos Aires, in which Du 
Pont has a large investment. Here 3,600 employees produce rayon, cellophane, and 
nylon, using Argentine raw materials in so far as possible. U. S. technicians have 
gradually been replaced by Argentine employees as the latter have become trained 
to take over technical and managerial responsibilities 


does not immediately aid in strength- 
ening a country’s balance of pay- 
ments—and may even add to balance 
of payments difficulties temporarily, 
if locally-owned foreign exchange 
has to be drawn upon to supple- 
ment the foreign investors’ dollars 
—in the long run such investment, 


ducers are viewed with much public 
suspicion and antipathy. To some 
extent such companies may have 
failed to give adequate attention to 
their local public relations. With all 
the stir about U.S. Point IV and UN 


technological aid all too often sight 
is lost of the wonderful Private 
Point IV job which American com- 
panies have been carrying on abroad 
for many years. 

When the General Electric Com- 
pany or the Ford Motor Company 
brings foreign engineers to the 
U. S. A. for training, that is Pri- 
vate Point IV. When the United 
Fruit Company sets up an agricul- 
tural station to study plant improve- 
ment, test new crops, and train local 
farmers, that is Private Point IV. 
When Sears Roebuck and Co. edu- 
cates local store managers in the 
latest American merchandising tech- 
niques and aids local suppliers in 
producing for their stores abroad a 
multitude of items that otherwise 
would have to be imported, that is 
Private Point IV. When the Arabian 
American Oil Company teaches 
Arabian camel drivers to became 
machinists, telephone linesmen, bull- 
dozer operators, and IBM _ book- 
keepers, that too is Private Point IV. 

In the same category is the work 
of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation in Latin America. In 
Venezuela, with the financial help 
of American oil companies, the cor- 
poration is seeking to introduce 
lower costs and more efficient dis- 
tribution of basic necessities such 
as fish and milk. Powered fishing 
boats are supplied; spoilage of fish 
is avoided by provision of refrigera- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 


provided it is successful, puts the 
host country in a stronger economic 
condition. Also, it should be noted 
that American branch plants abroad 
sometimes export manufactured 
goods to third countries. Plants in 
Mexico, for example, export to neigh- 
boring Latin American markets, 
which is to Mexico’s advantage. 
American-owned branch plants in 
Holland, to take another case, mak- 
ing typewriters, oil products, vene- 
tian-blind coilstock, textile machin- 
ery, and many other industrial 
products, export 80 to 90 percent 
of their output to Holland’s markets 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, and even 
Latin America. The international 
air edition of the New York Times 
is printed in Amsterdam. 

Not always do the host countries 
fully appreciate the benefits foreign 
investment brings. In some of the 
underdeveloped countries, foreign 
public utilities and raw-material pro- 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS-designed equipment is built in various countries under licens- 
ing agreements with the company. Thereby foreign factory facilities are utilized, 
costly tarnsportation is saved, and employment in other countries benefits. Through 
licensing, moreover, dollar-short countries may still acquire modern equipment. 
The company has made licensing agreements with manufacturers in Brazil, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and South Africa. Through manufacture in 
its own plant, as well as subcontracting arrangements in Britain, A-C-designed 
equipment is sold in various parts of the sterling area. The photo shows an in- 
stallation of Allis-Chalmers equipment in a Brazilian cement plant 
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THIS NATIONAL “135” UNIT PLAN POSTER, vital part of the Unit Plan, 
handles all commercial accounts with speed, accuracy and neatness. 


THE CITIZENS BANK OF CLOVIS, New 
Mexico, obtains peak efficiency with its 
National Unit Plan. 


T. E. WILLMON, JR., Vice President 
The Citizens Bank of Clovis 


“Our Gationad Unit Plan returns 


more than 50% a year on our investment!” 


—THE CITIZENS BANK OF CLOVIS, Clovis, New Mexico 


“We purchased our first National 
Accounting Machine in 1947. We 
liked it so well that we soon adapted 
the complete National Unit Plan 
for our banking operations,” says 
Mr. Willmon. 

“Recently we installed a National 
“135” Unit Plan Posting Machine 
to handle our commercial accounts. 
This new machine does the job with 
greater accuracy and neatness, and 
with far less time and effort than 
formerly. We were glad to see how 
pleased our bookkeepers were with 
the easy operation of this machine, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


April 1954 


which has reduced personnel turn- 
over to a minimum. 

“Our savings through using the 
National Unit Posting Plan have 
exceeded our highest expectations. 
It has more than repaid its cost 
every two years—giving us more 
than 50% annual return on our 
investment. 

“Our 5 National Tellers’ Ma- 
chines also return us their cost in 
a little over a year by saving us 
several thousand dollars annually, 
because they handle our increased 
business activity without the need 


for employing 2 additional tellers.” 

How much time and money will 
your bank save with the National 
Unit Plan? Call your nearby Na- 
tional representative today for full 
details. He is a trained systems an- 
alyst who will gladly demonstrate 
the National Unit System to you. 
Or write us at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
OSalional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
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The Uniform Commercial Code V 


Code renders ineffective A.B.A. certification stamp on checks reading— 


“Payable only as originally drawn and when properly endorsed” 


Mr. PATON is assistant general 
counsel of the American Bankers 
Association and secretary of its 
Committee on State Legislation and 
Subcommittee on the Commercial 
Code. 


in their certification stamps 

on checks the clause recom- 
mended by the American Bankers 
Association, “Payable only as orig- 
inally drawn and when properly 
endorsed.” 

Although it is preferable to cer- 
tify checks solely at the request of 
the drawer, certification at the re- 
quest of the holder is a service ex- 
pected by some customers. In such 
cases, banks have used the clause 
as a protection against liability in 
certifying checks in the event they 
may have been altered as to the 
name of payee and amount. 


Bi not infrequently include 


Protective Clause 


The A.B.A. protective clause has 
an interesting history, dating back 
to 1921. Its validity had never been 
questioned until it appeared in the 
Proposed Uniform Commercial 
Code, sponsored by the American 
Law Institute and the Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. In 
1921, the Supreme Court of Illinois 
handed down its famous decision in 
National City Bank of Chicago v. 
National Bank of Republic, 300 III. 
103, 182 N.E. 832, giving a new in- 
terpretation to §62 of the Negoti- 
able Instrument Law. This section, 
which governs the certification of 
checks, had always been understood 
to mean that in certifying a check 
the bank admits no more than the 
genuineness of the signature of the 
drawer and the sufficiency of his 
account. These are matters pecu- 
liarly within the knowledge of the 
bank. 

Much to the surprise of banks, 
however, the court construed this 
section to make the bank liable on 
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a check altered as to the payee’s 
name before certification. The 
court’s reasoning would apply 
equally to a check raised before 
certification. In the Illinois case a 
check was stolen from the mail and 
the name of the payee changed to 
that of the forger, the amount re- 
maining unchanged. The forger en- 


dorsed it in blank and tendered it. 


for jewelry. The jeweler procured 
certification of the check and then 
delivered cash and jewelry to the 
forger, endorsing and depositing the 
check in his own bank which col- 
lected it from the certifying bank. 
The alteration was done with such 
skill that it could not be detected. 

Contrary to the weight of author- 
ity the court held the certifying 
bank could not recover from the col- 
lecting bank money paid under mis- 
take of fact. This decision was the 
first to change the common law rule 
of limited liability of the certifying 
bank and served as a warning to 
banks not to certify checks except 
for the drawer or unless protected 
by a limitation clause. 

The issue before the court turned 
on whether §62 referred to the cer- 
tification of a check as presented— 
the altered form—or to the check 
as originally drawn. 


Section 62 Questioned 


Because the Illinois decision failed 
to take into consideration other 
pertinent sections of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, it raised wide- 
spread doubt as to the correct in- 
terpretation of §62. For this rea- 
son, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1922 recommended to the 
National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws that 
a clarifying amendment be pre- 
pared. It was reported to the Com- 
missioners at that time that efforts 
were being made to amend the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act in several 
states in line with the weight of 
authority. 


In 1925, Oregon amended its laws 
by providing that 

“Where a check is certified by 
the bank or trust company on which 
it is drawn, certification is an en- 
gagement to pay according to the 
tenor of the check as drawn by the 
drawer...” Comp. Laws §40-1011. 


Committee Suggestion 


The Committee on Uniform Com- 
mercial Laws of the National Con- 
ference, however, was unwilling to 
approve any amendment, but sug- 
gested that if it were necessary for 
banks to protect themselves against 
being held liable on an altered or 
raised check the matter could be 
covered by wording in the certifica- 
tion in some such form as— 


Certified 
Payable only as originally drawn 
and when properly endorsed 


At long last the American Law 
Institute and the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in drafting the 
proposed Uniform Commercial Code 
have dealt squarely with the certifi- 
cation problem and have written §62. 
They have followed the principle of 
the Illinois case, later followed by 
a somewhat similar decision in Cali- 
fornia—Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Co. v. Bank of Italy, 214 Cal. 
156, 4 Pac. 2d 781 (1931), making 
it clear that the certifying bank en- 
gages that it will pay the check in 
the form presented and that it ad- 
mits the existence of the payee as 
named in the check and his capacity 
to endorse. 

The court in the California case 
makes this interesting observation 
as to the desirability of placing full 
responsibility on the certifying bank 
for altered and raised checks. The 
court said, in support of its con- 
clusion: 


“It makes for the usefulness and cur- 
rency of negotiable paper . . . without 
seriously endangering accepted bank- 
ing practices. For banking institutions 
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can -eadily protect themselves against 
liability on altered instruments either 
by qualifying their acceptance or cer- 
tification or by relying on forgery in- 
surance and special paper which will 
make alterations obvious.” (Italics 
ours.) 


The sponsors of the code, who re- 
wrote the entire Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, not only have cleared up 
the ambiguity in §62, but added 
teeth to the proposal by providing 
in §$3-417 and 4-207 that the A.B.A. 
clause or one using equivalent terms 
shall be ineffective. By restricting 
the bank’s freedom of contract, par- 
ticularly as there is no legal duty 
to certify, the code reverses the po- 
sition of the Commissioners in 1922 
by denying the use of the protective 
clause they suggested. The code 
also contradicts the opinion in the 
California decision that banks “can 
readily protect themselves against 
liability on altered instruments... 
by qualifying their acceptance or 
certification.”” In denying the use of 
the A.B.A. clause the official com- 
ment in the code, at p. 381, states: 


“The attempt to avoid . . . responsi- 
bility by certifying checks ‘payable as 
originally drawn’ leaves the subsequent 
purchaser in uncertainty as to the 
amount for which the instrument is 
certified, and so defeats the entire pur- 
pose of certification which is to obtain 
the definite obligation of the bank to 
honor a definite instrument. It is ac- 
cordingly provided that such language 
does not affect the rights of a subse- 
quent holder in due course.” 


Raises Warning Signal 


The code indeed raises a red flag 
as a warning signal to all banks! 
The code offers them no possibility 
of protecting themselves unless cer- 
tification of checks is confined to 
the drawer. Even where certification 
at request of the holder is rendered 
as a service expected by some cus- 
tomers, the bank under the code is 
unable to escape liability to a holder 
in due course. How do banks feel 
about the restriction in their free- 
dom of contract as a matter of 
public policy? Is not the practice of 
certifying checks for valued cus- 
tomers of such importance that the 
right to use the A.B.A. protective 
clause should not be surrendered? 
The answers to these questions will 
be of interest to the A.B.A. Subcom- 


mittee on the Uniform Commercial 
Code. 


Transcript of the A.B.A.’s panel 
discussion of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code is available without cost. 


April 1954 


§ DECISIONS 


GOOD 


Large or Small Committees? 
By DONALD A. LAIRD and DICK ERICSON 


ly you wanted the best decision, would you trust a small or 
a large committee composed of about equally informed 
members? 

Small committees are easier to get together, and chairmen 
say they are easier to handle. And sometimes it is said that 
a large group “talks too much to get anywhere.” 

In one experiment used to test this question, some committees 
had almost twice as many members as the others. All committees 
were assigned to prepare a report on the best ways to handle a 
problem in human relations, and each was given the same amount 
of time. 

The plans for action prepared by the large committees were 
found to be greatly superior. They arrived at 62 percent more 
general recommendations for handling the human relations prob- 
lem, and had four times as many specific details for action in 
their reports as did the smaller groups. 

By and large, doubling the size of these staff committees 
doubled the quality of their decisions. Adding more members 
naturally brought in more ideas to help the group think. 

Although a small committee may cost less and be less bother, 
apparently it will be safer to follow a decision that is made by 
a larger group of equal individual skill. 

The data charted were reported by Dr. Irving Lorge and col- 
leagues at Teachers College in Columbia University, to the 61st 
annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, Sep- 
tember 5, 1953. 
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How Effective Is the 


FRB’s Survey of Consumer Finances? 


A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 


66 \\ ] ©’RE interested in how peo- 
ple are getting along finan- 
cially these days. Would 

you say that your family is better 

off or worse off financially than last 
year?” 

If this is the first question asked 
you by a stranger to whom you have 
granted an interview, you will cor- 
rectly identify him as one of the 
numerous poll-takers active today. 
In this case he will not be interested 
in your sex life, your political loyal- 
ties and voting intentions, or in your 
preference for one or another of the 
numerous competing brands of, say, 
shaving soap. He will want to know 
how you feel about your personal 
economic circumstances. Are you 
pessimistic or optimistic about your 
personal financial prospects? Do you 
feel secure and confident or are you 
uncertain and fearsome? Do you ex- 
pect prices to be higher or lower in 
the year ahead? Do you feel this is 
a good or bad time to buy? Are you 
planning to buy in the year ahead an 
automobile, a deep freezer, or some 
other consumer goods involving a 
major financial outlay? What are 
your attitudes toward saving? What 
are your investment preferences? 
Savings accounts, Government bonds, 
or stocks and real estate? 

The interview would be organized 
around five major areas: 

(1) Your attitudes on spending. 

(2) Your perceptions of past price 

movements and price expec- 
tations. 

(3) Your attitudes toward saving 

and investment preferences. 

(4) Your evaluation of your eco- 

nomic welfare—past, present, 
and future. 

(5) Your general economic out- 

look. 

In addition to the poll of your atti- 
tudes, the interviewer would also 
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seek information regarding your in- 
come and the source from which it 
came, from wages and salaries, pen- 
sions and allowances, interest and 
dividends, and rent. He would also 
like you to report on your holdings 
of currency, bank deposits, Govern- 
ment bonds, and other liquid assets 
as well as your ownership of a home, 
of other real estate, of an automo- 
bile, and other asset items. He will 
ask you about your debts, of what 
they consist, and to whom they are 
owed. He will also ask for your age, 
the composition of your family, of 
Low many children and their ages, 
and your occupation. 

Two Classes of Data 

The information the interviewer 
would solicit falls into two major 
classifications. One set of questions 
is concerned with your state of 
mind, the way you look at things 
financial, and how you feel about 
them. In the language of those who 
are conducting the survey, these are 
the “attitudinal data.” Another set 
of questions is concerned with the 
objective facts about your income, 
financial assets, and debts. 

An interview such as this would 
be one of 3,000 or so which make up 
the annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances. This survey was begun in 
1946 and was conducted under the 
direction of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Since 1947 it has 
been carried on by the Survey Re- 
search,Center of the University of 
Michigan. The Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System is the 
sponsoring authority and exercises 
general supervision over the surveys 
and maintains close working rela- 
tionships with the staff of the Sur- 
vey Research Center. The survey is 
taken the first part of the year; the 
1954 survey is underway now. The 
results and conclusions of the sur- 
vey are made available to the public 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


At this point the reader may ask 
what the purpose is which directs 
this complicated and involved study 
of consumer behavior. Is it merely 
ar academic exercise with idle curi- 
osity the controlling principle? Is 
the objective to build a more com- 
plete set of financial statistics in 
matters concerning the consumer? 
Primary Objective 

The authors of the survey would 
claim that their primary objective is 
te provide a basis of information and 
a method of analysis which will aid 
in the forecast of business fluctua- 
tions. They hope to identify the 
factors which motivate consumer 
behavior and to trace the effect of 
consumer behavior on cyclical fluc- 
tuations. They reject the idea that 
the consumer is a more or less pas- 
sive factor in the economic scene. 
Rather they affirm that he is a dy- 
namic factor whose behavior has a 
significant influence on the move- 
ment of the economy. To forecast 
what consumers are likely to do, and 
thus to provide another tool for eco- 
nomic prediction, is the drive which 
directs the planning and operation 
ot the surveys. 

To understand and evaluate this 
objective more fully, it is desirable 
to examine the theoretical basis of 
the surveys as it is conceived by the 
staff of the Survey Research Center. 
In this discussion I shall make free 
use of a recent publication, ‘“Con- 
sumer Attitudes and Demand,”’ pub- 
lished by the University of Michigan, 
1953. The authors, George Katona 
and Eva Mueller, are closely asso- 
ciated with the planning and con- 
duct of the surveys, Mr. Katona since 
the beginning in 1946. All the fol- 
lowing quotations, except those spe- 
cifically indicated otherwise, are 
from their book. 

“What we have tried to show is 
that consumer behavior is likely to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


BANKING 


One of a Series of Messages to the 
Leaders of American Business and Industry 


The answer is “Yes” . . . An outdated organization is at 
the root of operating problems fully as often as the more 
obvious factors, such as obsolete equipment or plant. 

Keeping company organizations up to date with chang- 
ing requirements has been a difficult task for management. 
The rapidly fluctuating conditions of the postwar years 
placed abnormal stresses on individual companies. The 
shortage of executive talent has strained the capacities of 
organizations. One result has been to load heavily those 
executives who do have the necessary abilities. Another 
is the steady increase in detail problems coming to the 
president's desk for decision. 

Are any of the following danger signals apparent to 
you in your company? . .. Confusion as to where authority 
rests for getting a job done . . . Management duties which 
are not clearly defined . . . Friction between departments 


with overlapping functions . . . Lack of sound standards 
for evaluating executive performance . . . Faulty team- 
work between “line” and “staff” groups. 

Organization Planning and Development, which diag- 
noses deficiencies and builds an effective organization, 
requires, 

... accumulated experience in organization planning 
and development in many different situations 

... Seasoned ability in analyzing strengths and weak- 
nesses of organizations 

... full objectivity, so difficult to achieve from within 
the company 

... and the undivided time to concentrate on the project 

Many progressive companies have learned the advan- 


tages of using qualified management consulting firms to 
meet these requirements 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Management Consultation « Business Research 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


SALES POLICIES AND METHODS e SALES COMPENSATION e¢ SALES ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS e PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS e ORGANIZATION PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING METHODS e SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES e« WORK STANDARDS 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers 


April 1954 
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The Recordak Junior Microfilmer com- The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, the 
bines microfilmer and film reader in one desk-top microfilmer that photographs 
compact unit. You simply press a button documents at 40-1 reduction. Over 500 
to take pictures. check fronts per minute. 


You can save with Recordak 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, 
low-cost efficient unit photographs fronts, 
or fronts and backs, consecutively, across 
the full width of the film. 


“*Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 
photographs fronts and backs simul- 
taneously at high reduction ratio. En- 
dorses or cancels in same operation. 


The new Recordak Supermatic Micro- 
filmer photographs fronts and backs 
simultaneously at 40-1 reduction ratio; 
combines 7 dollar-saving features. 


PAS. See the sensational Kodak 
Verifax Printer, distributed nationally 
by Recordak. “3 copies of a document. .. 
made in 1 minute . . . less than 4¢ each.” 


April 1954 


; 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer fea- 
tures Duo-type recording at high reduc- 
tion ratio. Also photographs documents 
up to 14 inches wide on full film width. 


One of these six Recordak Microfilmers will 
match your requirements exactly . . . will give 
you the many advantages of modern micro- 
filming at lowest cost per picture. 


If Recordak offered only one microfilmer—or two 
—it would be impossible for banks of every size to 
get comparable savings. 

You know how requirements vary from bank to 
bank—the ideal microfilmer for one would be an 
unwise investment for another. But with Recordak 
there’s no need to pay for features you can’t use. 


Your local Recordak representative will help you 
analyze your needs . . . show you how to match 
equipment with requirements. Then he'll point out 
how you can get your Recordak Microfilmer on a 
most attractive purchase or rental basis. 


New illustrated booklet gives you complete side- 
by-side details on Recordak equipment. You should 
have it on file. Write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


SRECORDORK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


have an important influence on 
short-range business cycle move- 
ments. ... By choosing at one time 
to embark on large-scale nonhabitual 
and therefore volatile expenditures 
and at another time on discretionary 
savings, consumers may influence 
economic trends. . . . It is the under- 
lying assumption of psychological 
economics that the choice between 
volatile spending and volatile sav- 
ing is not rigidly tied to income. 
People’s attitudes have some influ- 
ence and may even be the determin- 
ing factor. Because of a change in 
attitudes the rate of consumer ex- 
penditures on durable goods, on lux- 
uries, on repair of houses, and the 
like may be stepped up even when 
income does not increase (or may be 
stepped up much larger than the 
rate of income increase) or may be 
reduced when income does not de- 
cline (or may be reduced at a rate 
much larger than the rate of income 
decline) .” 


“Habitual” Expenses 


Some consumer expenditures and 
savings, the authors point out, are 
largely routine and habitual, such as 
spending for food, cigarettes, gaso- 
line, some part of clothing. Routine 
outlays by consumers would also in- 
clude some types of saving, such as 
the payment of life insurance pre- 
miums, payments under annuity con- 
tracts. Once commitments are made 
extending over a lifetime or long 
period of years, the payments are 
fixed and regular sums. Some con- 
sumer expenditures, however, do not 
have this characteristic of habitual 
regularity. At any given time they 
are postponable. Automobiles wear 
cut and need to be replaced but a 
particular automobile, shabby and 
out-of-date as it may look, can be 
made to do for a period of months 
or a year and with an overhaul per- 
haps several years. A television set 
may be desirable and desired but its 
purchase can be delayed indefinitely. 
People can live without television 
sets but not without food. 

In the United States, as the au- 
thors point out, an increasing pro- 
portion of consumer income is not 
committed to routine and habitual 
expenditures. This Katona and Muel- 
ler call “supernumerary” income, 
income over and above the amount 
required for necessities, the spending 
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or saving of which is optional de- 
pending upon the inclinations and 
attitudes of consumers. In addition 
to the “supernumerary” income, 
there are the several hundred billion 
dollars of liquid assets which can be 
converted into spendings at the op- 
tion of consumers. The survey for 
1953, for example, indicated that 
about 70 percent of all spending 
units had some liquid assets. More 
than half of all spending units with 
incomes less than $3,000 had Gov- 
ernment Savings Bonds or bank de- 
posits while 98 percent of those with 
an income of $7,500 or more had 
liquid assets. A third source of dis- 
cretionary spending is provided by 
the availability of credit. When con- 
sumers are optimistic they are likely 
to want to borrow more to buy auto- 
mobiles, appliances, and other dura- 
ble goods; when their attitude is 
pessimistic they are likely to want 
te borrow less and postpone the ac- 
quisition of a new car or the mod- 
ernization of their homes. And lastly 
there is the increasing extent to 
which durable goods have become 
necessities of the American standard 
of living. While durable consumer 
goods have come to be regarded as 
necessities, it is also true that their 
purchase can be postponed; or, by 
the use of instalment credit, can be 
concentrated in a given period of 
time. 


Significant Influences 


These, it must be admitted, are 
persuasive arguments to support the 
contention that discretionary or op- 
tional spending and saving are in- 
creasingly significant influences in 
the economy of the United States. 
Insofar as they add to the enjoy- 
ments of life they may be regarded 
as the blessings of the machine tech- 
nology and the private enterprise 
system. Insofar as they contribute to 
the instability and volatility of eco- 
nomic fluctuations they may be 
counted among the penalties of be- 
ing a wealthy people. Perhaps if the 
motivation of consumers can be 
more perfectly understood and accu- 
rately measured a way may be found 
to moderate their potential volatility. 
In that case then, it may be we can 
have our cake and eat it too. 


But where is the path of under- . 


standing? How can we know the 
influences which at one time move 
consumers toward spending, away 
from saving, and at another time 


toward saving, away from spend. 
ing? According to the staff of the 
Survey Research Center, consiimer 
attitudes are the key to the problem, 
Using the language of Katona and 
Mueller, understanding of consumer 
behavior and thus the possibility of 
forecasting the directions of dis- 
cretionary consumer spending and 
saving depend upon the correct selec- 
tion of ‘attitudinal variables.” 


Imaginary Interview 


And thus we return to the imagi- 
nary interview with which this dis- 
cussion opened. The _ interviewer 
wants to know: 


(1) How you feel about your per- 
sonal financial situation; because 
“optimism about one’s own income 
prospects, expectation of income in- 
creases in the near future . . . recent 
improvement in the family’s eco- 
nomic situation, if considered to be 
enduring .. . may tend to promote 
spending. . . . Conversely, fear of in- 
come decline may tend to promote 
saving.” 

(2) Your general economic out- 
look; because “optimism about busi- 
ness cycle developments in the near 
future . . . may produce favorable 
attitudes toward spending... . Fear 
of unemployment, as well as appre- 
hension about the general economic 
outlook, may restrain spending.” 

(3) Your perception of recent 
price movements and expectation of 
price changes; because ‘“‘dissatisfac- 
tion with past price movements and 
expectation of price stability may 
tend to reduce spending while antici- 
pation of price increases and short- 
ages may tend to increase spending.” 

(4) Time perspective; because 
“people’s opinion about trends in 
their own financial situation, busi- 
ness conditions, and prices relate to 
a time perspective which may vary 
from a few months to many years. 
If a substantial number of people 
have well-formulated expectations as 
to what will happen, say, during the 
next five years, these expectations 
should influence their behavior.” 

The surveys are a major effort in 
a new approach to economic anal- 
ysis and for this full recognition and 
the highest commendation should be 
accorded those who conceived the 
program and those who so skillfully 
are carrying it forward. Eight sur- 
veys have been completed and the 
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00D PASTURES 
OWER MILK CHECKS! 


Your eyes are all right; that’s what the headline says—good 


pastures lower milk checks. And it says that because heavy 
grass feeding alone does cut your milk checks during the 
length of the pasture season. 


Often, even good dairymen rely too 
heavily on pasture. Especially if it’s rich, 
lush pasture. And pasture fed alone is not 
enough to maintain good cow health and 
heavy milk production. You see, pasture 
just isn’t what it used to be. The years 
of continuous cropping have depleted 
the soil. Wind and water erosion have 
literally destroyed millions of tons of 
valuable nutrients. 

And, then, milk production is much 
heavier than it used to be. Today's high- 
producing cows need much greater 
amounts of feed nutrients to keep their 
huge fermentation vats working under 
forced production. Short changing cows 
on feed nutrients mean less production, 
setbacks, shortened herd life. Feeding 
pasture alone puts a strain on the pas- 
tures, puts a strain on the cows _ . and, 
what is vitally important, puts a crimp 
in the milk check. 


it’s All in Where Your Senti- 


ments Lie—We realize that turning 
Cows Out te pasture and then practically 
forgetting about them is an old American 
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custom; but making money from a farm 
is also an old American custom. And a 
farmer has to decide which custom he 
wants to follow. Now most farmers we 
know (like most bankers we know) are 
sentimental fellows; but the thing that 
they're most sentimental about is money. 
If there is a way to get more money out 
of a farm, they're interested. 


Well, there is a way to prevent summer 
slump-offs and smaller milk checks. We 
call it the MURPHY CONCENTRATE WAY. 
But let a man who's tried it tell you about 
his experience with it: 


““My average butterfat on 17 cows is 
44 |bs. per month compared to 30 Ibs. 
from the same cows before I switched to 
MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR DAIRY CATTLE This increased 
my milk check 40%. And my cash out- 
lay for feed is only a fraction of what it 
used to be. I feed 1 Ib. Cut-Cost per 
head each day to the cows on pasture. 
Besides increased production, my 
cows are in better health, milk longer 


and produce bigger calves. This is the 
highest producing, lowest cost feed- 
ing program I ever had.” 


Everett Hagel, Menomonie, Wis. 


That’s just one man; but there are thou- 
sands of others like him—men who realize 
that cows can eat their heads off and 
quickly use up even lush pasture and still 
not get all the nutrients they need. With- 
out these extra nutrients which MURPHY’S 
Cut-Cost FoR CATTLE supplies, 
cows can lose flesh, develop trouble from 
scours and there is a tendency toward 
puny calves. 


Murpuy’s supplies the proteins, min- 
erals, vitamins essential in making milk, 
promoting digestion, increasing herd life 
and helping the cow to get the most out 
of every stomachful of pasture. 


And as Everett Hagel says, ‘This is the 


‘highest producing, lowest cost feeding 


program I ever had.” 


What better reason can we give you for 
recommending pasture PLus MuRPHY’S 
this season. See your MuRPHy dealer. 
Cut your feed cost now. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
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At the Augusta meeting of the Country Bank Operations Commission. Clockwise around table, left to right, Messrs. Thomp- 
son, Schwartz, Kirby, Gallagher, Neill, Eshleman, Betts, Stieg, Kinsey, Firstenburg, Sherman, Welman, Mildren, Thomas, 


Amy, and Willy 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. Lzacu of BANKING’S staff. 


New Do’s and Don't’s Book 


ETHODS of increasing internal 
M operations efficiency of the 

thousands of smaller banks 
was the topic of discussion at the 
annual meeting last month of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. W. M. Willy, president of 
the Security Bank, Madison, South 
Dakota, is the Commission’s chair- 
man. 

Three major new projects to aid 
smaller banks with their difficult 
operating problems were given spe- 
cial consideration: (1) Publication 
of a new manual, Do’s and Don’t’s 
for Bookkeepers and Proof Clerks; 
(2) consolidation and revision of 
the Commission’s service charge 
program for smaller banks; and (3) 
a survey of salaries in small banks. 

The Do’s and Don’t’s manual will 
be the third in the series of such 
books which the Commission under- 
took two years ago. (See page 67, 
March BANKING.) Future booklets 
are being considered for officers and 
note tellers in smaller banks. 


Other fields in which the Commis-: 


sion is either conducting or consid- 
ering projects are bond portfolios in 
smaller banks, executive develop- 
ment, cost analysis, and bank re- 
serves. 

In addition to Mr. Willy, Commis- 
sion members are: Elmer I. Eshle- 
man, vice-president and trust offi- 
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cer, Western Maryland Trust Co., 
Frederick; E. W. Firstenburg, presi- 
dent, Ridgefield (Washington) State 
Bank; H. Gallagher, president, Tu- 
lare County National Bank, Visalia, 
Calif.; C. P. Johnson, president, 
Mechanicks National Bank, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Robert S. Kinsey, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Poweshiek 
County National Bank, Grinnell, 
Ia.; M. H. Kirby, president, 
First National Bank, Henderson, 
Ky.; W. E. Mildren, president, Com- 
mercial Banking and Trust Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; G. H. Neill, 
executive vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sonora, Tex.; L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kan.; F. W. Sherman, 
president, American National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Max Stieg, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and cashier, 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Clinton- 
ville, Wisc.; F. W. Thomas, presi- 
dent, Washington (Georgia) Loan 
& Banking Co.; J. G. Thompson, 
Jr., president First National Bank 
of Middleburg, Pa.; J. C. Welman, 
president, Bank of Kennett, Mo.; 
George R. Amy, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager and Commission secretary; and 
C. E. Betts, assistant secretary. 

The A.B.A. also was represented 
at this meeting, which was held in 
Augusta, Ga., by William Powers, 
deputy manager and director of cus- 
tomer and personnel relations; 
George B. Ward, assistant director 
of customer and personnel relations; 
and Melvin C. Miller, deputy man- 
ager and secretary of the Bank Man- 
agement Commission. 


Georgia’s New Soil Folder 


SS bankers have been urged 
to make use of a folder, Do you 
have a CONSERVATION PLAN for 
your farm?, stimulating in- 
creased farmer interest in protecting 
natural resources such as soil and 
water. 

The GBA folder includes land 
class pattern and land use pattern 
maps with suitable explanatory ma- 
terial on a hypothetical farm. Un- 
der a banner head reading ‘“Con- 
servation farming doesn’t cost— 
IT PAYS!,” the folder includes a 
cash balance sheet showing poten- 
tial earnings on this imaginary 
farm where conservation methods 
are practiced. 


News Letter Ad 


N publicizing its newly expanded 

farm service department, the 
Stillwater (Oklahoma) National 
Bank started the Weekly Farm 
News, a two-column x 5% inch ad- 
vertisement appearing weekly on the 
farm page of the Daily News-Press. 

The ad is set up to look like a 
small news letter. It covers personal 
and regional farm news items, with 
which it intersperses items about 
the bank’s farm department ser- 
vice. George M. Berry, farm repre- 
sentative, gathers news for the ad 
on his visits to farmers and meetings. 

The bank’s officers agree that the 
ad series has built up more public 
interest than any other promotion 
the bank has had. 
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Bankers Visit Research Farm 


N ORE than 1,000 bankers from 

different sections of the coun- 
try will visit the Ralston Purina re- 
search farm near Gray Summit, 
Missouri, this spring to get on-the- 
spot facts on livestock and poultry 
production. 

Because of the increasing impor- 
tance of credit in poultry and live- 
stock feeding operations, and be- 
cause of the ever-growing interest 
of bankers in this type of business, 
the Ralston Purina Company has 
organized four trips for bankers to 
the research farm, as follows: 


April 25-27—Bankers from the West- 
ern Range country. 

May 9-11—Bankers from the Grain- 
belt states. 

May 16-18—Bankers from Tennessee, 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama. 

June 6-8—Bankers from Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
South Missouri. 


The visiting bankers will hear 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Company, tell of his 
company’s experience in the field of 
livestock and poultry credit over 
past years. Mr. Danforth is a long- 


time advocate of local financing of 


livestock and poultry operations, 
despite the safety and profit experi- 
ence of his company in financing 
customer feeder loans. In addition 
to the research farm, the bankers 
will visit the company’s research 
laboratories in St. Louis. 


Conservation Degrees 


epee 400 people attended the an- 

nual all-day “profits from pas- 
ture” program of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Greencastle, Indiana, 
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General aerial view of the Ralston Purina research farm, where bankers will gather 


to learn more about livestock 


during which President Fred L. 
O’Hair awarded “degrees” for ac- 
complishments in soil conservation. 

The bank’s “Master Conservation 
Family of 1953’’ award went to Har- 
vey Nichols and his sons Doyle, 
Herschel, and James. The father 
and each of the boys owns a farm in 
Putnam County, Indiana, and on 
each farm a soil conservation plan 
is in effect. The bank also awarded 
other ‘degrees’; namely, “Master 
Conservationist of 1953,” ‘Master 
Practitioner of Profit from Pasture,” 
and ‘Master Landlord-Tenant Team 
of 1953.” 

The bank’s educational program 
is held in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The program included 
the showing of colored slides taken 
by William McElroy, the bank’s 
agricultural representative, and 
Kenneth Harris, county agent. The 
slides depicted various farms in the 
county and their soil conservation 
methods in various states of prog- 
ress. 


Central National’s 
Master Conserva- 
tion Family of 
1953. L. to r., 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Nichols; 
James R. Nichols ; 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Doyle Nichols; 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Herschel Nichols 
and son; and 
President O’Hair 


and poultry production credit 


Dr. George D. Scarseth, director 
of the American Farm Research As- 
sociation, illustrated his talk on his 
method of growing corn without 
plowing or cultivating with slides. 
He detailed his success in taking a 
farm that had raised less than 40 
bushels an acre when he acquired it 
and converting it into an average 
of more than 90 bushels an acre 
within three years. His methods as- 
sure adequate ground cover the 
year round and reduce erosion to a 
minimum while building the fertil- 
ity and tilth of the soil. Dr. Scar- 
seth saves seven out of 10 tractor 
hours with his methods. 

Central National entertained its 
guests at a buffet luncheon. 


Conference Proceedings 


HE proceedings of the National 

Agricultural Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago on November 
16-18, 1953, have been published in 
booklet form by the Agricultural 
Commission. This publication in- 
cludes the prepared speeches, panel 
discussions, and questions and an- 
swers during the informal question 
periods. 

Delegate registration at the con- 
ference included a free copy of the 
printed proceedings and a copy has 
been sent to each person present. 
Others may obtain copies at $2.50 
each, a charge made necessary to 
cover printing expense. 


4-H Leader Recognition 


T. HEDELUND, vice-presi- 
dent of the Washington County 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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goals of American agriculture. 
It is just as impossible to give 
a blanket answer on behalf of farm- 
ers as it is for any other major seg- 
ment of society. Different farmers 
want different things. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
however, has recently completed the 
greatest study of farmers’ needs and 
desires that has ever been under- 
taken. This study has resulted in 
two basic conclusions: 

(1) Farmers want their 
share of the national income. 

(2) Farmers want a degree of 
security just as do other Ameri- 
cans, but they also want to be free 
from governmental domination. 

These two points have furnished 
the basis for a new farm program 
that is now before Congress. This 
program is keyed to a belief that 
farm income must be stabilized at a 
fair level and that this must be done 
with a maximum of personal free- 
dom for farmers and with fairness 
to other economic groups. 


I AM frequently asked about the 


fair 


Practical, Workable .. . 


Agriculture is beset by many dif- 
ficulties—towering surpluses, weak 
prices, the price-cost squeeze, di- 
minished farm exports, tremendous 
Government expenditures, acreage 
controls, and what to do with acres 
diverted from surplus crops. I be- 
lieve the new program proposed 
by the President can move agricul- 
ture a long way toward solving 
these problems. It is a practical, 
workable program that expresses a 
renewal of our faith in freedom of 
action for the farmer. 

Prices would not be rigid under 
this proposed program. It would 
allow for modest price fluctuations 
when they are needed to bring sup- 
ply and demand into balance. At the 
same time, it would put a strong 
floor under prices, and farmers 
could rely on that floor for both 
price and income stability. 

Here are the main points of the 
proposals. 

First, price supports would be ad- 
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Freedom of Action for the Farmer 


EZRA TAFT BENSON 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Some of the President's Objectives 


“Open new market outlets 
at home and abroad .. . 

“Provide 2 firm floor on which 
our farmers can rely ... 

“Provide the best prospects 
for the stability and growth of 
farm income... 

“Help the farmer attain full 
parity in. the market... 

“Avoid burdensome surpluses 


justable or variable, rather than 
rigid, beginning January 1, 1955. 
The support level for a commodity 
would be adjusted up or down, be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity, 
according to the supply of that com- 
modity. 

Second, all price-supported com- 
modities would be under the new or 
modernized parity formula begin- 
ning January 1, 1956. To make sure 
that the changeover would be grad- 
ual, the change in parity level would 
be limited to not more than 5 per- 
centage points per year. All com- 
modities except corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and peanuts are already under 
the modernized formula. 

Third, present excess reserves of 
wheat, cotton, vegetable oils, and 
possibly some dairy products would 
be frozen—or insulated—or_ set 
aside from the market in order to 
give the new program a chance to 
work. These supplies would not be 
considered as part of the total sup- 
ply in calculating price support 
levels. 

A number of specific commodity 
proposals also have been made. 
Wheat, corn, cotton, rice and pea- 
nuts would come under the adjust- 
able price support provisions of the 
Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 
The program for meat animals, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, sugar, 
and feed grains other than corn, 
would continue about as at present. 

For fruits and vegetables, the 
present provisions for limited pur- 
chase of market surpluses would be 
continued. It is also recommended 


“Yield farmers greater free- 
dom of choice and action. . 

“Bring farm production into 
closer balance with consumer 
needs... 

“Stimulate and encourage 
good farm management . . 

“Provide added incentive to 
make wise use of all our agri- 
cultural resources.” 


that the use of marketing agree- 
ments be continued, and that they 
be liberalized in several ways. 
Price support for tobacco would 
be continued in substantially its 
present form. The level of support 
to cooperators is 90 percent of the 
parity price in any year in which 
marketing quotas are in effect. At 
present, marketing quotas are in 
effect for all kinds except Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, where growers 
disapproved quotas, and in Connecti- 
cut and Florida, shade cigar wrap- 
per areas. The supply and demand 
situation for tobacco is in reason- 
able balance. Prices for the 1953 
crop, most of which has been mar- 
keted, have approximated parity. 


New Markets at Home, Abroad 
The program is designed to open 
new market outlets at home and 
abroad, both for current supplies 
and for future production. It would 
help assure equality of economic 
opportunity for farmers. It would 
provide abundant supplies of farm 
products for consumers, so that all 
would benefit from abundance. 
It would encourage stability in 
farming operations and in farm 
markets. It would promote the effi- 
cient use of resources, and restore 
the rewards for good management 
to those who earn them. The whole 
agricultural industry would operate 
on a free expanding basis. And all 
these aims would be achieved with 
reliance on the cooperative and com- 
petitive efforts of free men rather 
than on governmental control. 
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The Farm Bill’s Chances 


FRED BAILEY 


Major farm organizations are divided ... House Agricultural Committee 
Chairman Hope expressed disapproval, while Senate Agricultural Com- 


mittee Chairman Aiken supports bill ... Farmers are key to passage ... 


Mr. BAILEY is editor of the Wash- 
ington Farm Reporter newsletter 
and of the “Washington Report” 
page of The National Grange 
Monthly. 


HE Administration’s farm pro- 
am proposal is among the 

most hotly controversial and 
politically explosive issues now be- 
fore Congress. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a politically partisan is- 
sue, but one that cuts squarely 
across party lines. 

A few Democrats in Congress, 
notably former Secretary of Agri- 
culture and now Senator Clinton 
Anderson of New Mexico, support 
the President’s farm program: A 
number, as yet undetermined, of Re- 
publican Congressmen are bitterly 
opposed. 


Farm Groups Divided 


The major farm organizations 
ere sharply divided, especially over 
the level of price supports. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
largest of the farm groups, officially 
supports the Administration pro- 
posal. Its membership includes more 
than 1,500,000 farm families. 

The National Grange, oldest and 
second largest of the farm organiza- 
tions, is favorable to some portions 
of the program and opposed to 
others. It wants a more gradual 
reduction in supports than that pro- 
posed in the Administration pro- 
gram. Also, the Grange wants a 
two-price plan for wheat, and per- 
haps cotton. 

The National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives is less active than 
others on general farm legislation, 
but does not support the Adminis- 
tration proposal fully. It favors 
“adjustable” price supports to 
encourage production shifts from 
year to year rather than either a 
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Odds seem to favor extension of most of present farm program 


flexible formula or rigid supports. 

The National Farmers Union, 
smallest of the groups with some 
scattered membership in the Great 
Plains region, is militantly opposed 
to the Administration program. It 
is generally regarded as strongly 
pro-Democratic and anti-Eisen- 
hower. The Union wants 100 per- 
cent of parity permanently guar- 
anteed. 


Up-Hill Battle 


Administration backers of the 
program concede that they have an 
up-hill battle to obtain endorsement 
by either the Senate or the House 
agriculture committees. Senate Com- 
mittee Chairman George Aiken, Ver- 
mont, is an Administration farm bill 
supporter. Representative Clifford 
Hope, Kansas, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, has 
indicated disapproval. 

Informed and impartial Washing- 
ton opinion is that the bill prepared 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and introduced by Sen- 
ator Aiken will not be approved 
without major changes. Disapproval 
has been expressed either publicly 
or privately by a substantial ma- 
jority of both the Senate and House 
agriculture committees. 


Farmers Key to Passage 


The final outcome will depend in 
a large measure on what farmers 
themselves want—or, at least, what 
Congressmen think they want. 
There is a wide disagreement over 
whether a majority of farmers want 
the Administration program. Secre- 
tary Benson said recently that on a 
Midwestern tour he talked with only 
one farmer who was opposed to flex- 
ible price supports. 

Secretary Benson believes, and the 
Farm Bureau backs him up, that an 
overwhelming majority of farmers 


will favor the Administration pro- 
gram when they understand it fully. 
There are others who seriously ques- 
tion that conclusion. 


Congressmen Skeptical 


Mr. Benson is firmly committed to 
reductions in price supports. He 
blames 90 percent of parity supports 
for the loss of foreign markets and 
the accumulation of the $7-billion 
CCC stockpile. He thinks lower sup- 
ports would discourage excessive 
production and help regain foreign 
markets. 

That contention is disputed by 
the President’s Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, a committee 
of Senators and Representatives 
chairmaned by Republican Jesse 
Wolcott of Michigan. That commit- 
tee has reported: 

“There is reason to believe that 
the proposals (farm program) con- 
tained in the (President’s) Eco- 
nomic Report may actually place 
the farm family in a worse position 
in the short run. 

“Whatever the merits of flexible 
supports and modern parity may or 
may not be as a long run program 
it is questionable whether their con- 
tribution at this time will act to 
sustain farm income in the months 
immediately ahead when the threat 
to our economic stability is so gen- 
erally recognized. 

“The effect of adopting the slid- 
ing scale of flexible supports for 
basic commodities, as well as mod- 
ernized parity, inevitably is to re- 
duce the level of supports, with the 
prospect of further reductions in fu- 
ture years, at the very time when 
we are concerned with avoiding a 
serious recession.” 

Secretary Benson, chief exponent 
of the Administration proposal, ar- 
gues equally emphatically that con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market continues rise. . . . Ten months’ price changes remark- 
able... . Treasury moves with caution. . . . Uses short-term issue 
for cash. .. . “A condition of ease in the money market” 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


ing will have to be done before 

the end of the fiscal year on June 
30. At least $2-billion more is the 
guess. The recent choice of so short 
an issue to provide immediate needs 
does not preclude an offer of a longer 
security later if conditions warrant. 
If the economic indices turn green 
within the next few months, some 
long-term bonds might be consid- 
ered, but the amount would not be 
large. As a market factor such a 
possibility may serve to moderate 
the rise in the market, but it is not 
likely to turn the tide. 


Liquidity Needed 

On the other hand, the supply of 
short-term issues was reduced over 
$11-billion by the last issue of 2% 
percent bonds 1961, and the need of 
and demand for very liquid securi- 
ties both for banks and corporations 
remain high. Witness the fact that, 
of $1914-billion of outstanding Trea- 
sury bills, $12-billion continue to be 
the property of “all others.” Anti- 
recessionary policies, if required, 
necessitate an increase in the money 
supply with a consequent decline in 
interest rates. An ample or even 
somewhat more than ample amount 
of the most liquid form of temporary 
investments is needed to assure the 
success of such a policy. 

The arguments pro and con the 
sale of a long-term issue are cur- 
rently theoretical. When the money 
is needed the Treasury will again 
survey the monetary and business 
waterfront with a weather eye on 
the political winds. Suppose business 
does show signs of some betterment. 
Is anything likely to be done which 
might —even just might — hinder 
that improvement? We doubt it. 


i Is certain that more cash financ- 


@0 


The strength of the market in 
January was accentuated in Febru- 
ary. The volume of transactions less- 
ened somewhat after the first week, 
but what demand there was found 
scant supply, with the result that 
quotations were marked up fairly 
steadily. 

Weekly sales of Treasury bills at 
a little less or just a little more than 
1 percent evidenced the continued 
ease in the money picture. The de- 
mand for business loans showed no 
signs of improvement. 


No Long-Term Bond 


Some hesitancy developed at mid- 
month as the longer-term issues 
feared the competition of a new bond 
offering to provide the Treasury with 
new cash. This threat was removed 
as opinion veered to the belief that 
the Treasury would hesitate to drain 
funds from the capital market, lack- 
ing definite evidence of an improve- 
ment in the economic outlook. No 
such evidence was to be found. 

Such reductions began to be re- 
garded as more likely than they had 
been previously. No very early action 
was expected but both are measures 
which would serve to assure an 
ample supply of loanable funds. Mar- 
ket opinion became convinced that, 
if needed, the reductions could be 
counted upon. 


Money-Ease Policy 


The Administration has clearly 
stated that, unless the economy 
showed signs of moving forward 
again, steps would be taken to give 
it a push. One such push would be 
the certainty that the needs of 
worthy business borrowers would be 
cheerfully, easily met by those with 
funds to lend. March was the month 


in which decisions were to be reached 
on the basis of the economic indices. 
So far the turn for the better does 
not seem to have occurred. Until the 
turn comes, there is to be no lack of 
credit. Until the turn is incontro- 
vertible no restriction of credit is 
to be thought of. On the contrary, 
the supply is to be kept full and run- 
ning over. 


May 1953 and Now 


Such a prospect is ample excuse 
for continued strength in the prices 
for all Government securities, in 
spite of the extraordinary rise re- 
corded in the lest 10 months. This 
rise has been quite startling. Look 
at what has occurred. 

On May 1, 1953, there were four 
issues of Treasury certificates out- 
standing. For all four the bids were 
below par. Now all five of the cur- 
rent issues have bids of over 100. 

Last May eight issues of notes 
were listed. All sold below 100. To- 
day there are 11 issues. Nine of them 
are quoted above 100 and the missing 
two are small issues resulting from 
the conversion of the nonmarketable 
234 percent bonds 1975. 

Bonds tell an even more interest- 
ing story. Of the 28 issues listed 10 
months ago, only six had bids of par 
or better and these were the par- 
tially tax-free issues. Today there 
are 28 bond issues. All had sold at 
100 or more by March 5 and only 
three have reacted to just below the 
100 figure. 

Price increases have run from 9% 
points for the 2% percent bonds 
1967/62 to 10 6/32 points for the 
2\%s 1972/67, while the interme- 
diate-term maturities gained over 
eight points. The largest rise was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Why Bankers Choose | 


Insured Credit Pls 
Mortgage Redemption Plans 


ag 


Claims Paid Promptly 


No delay when a claim arrives at Federal Life and Casualty! ul - 
The claim is verified and out goes the check—air mail— 1) LIFE 


within 24 hours. 


Prompt payment is but one of many ways the Federal — guy | PROTECTION 


builds good will: for you with the customers you serve. 
Most important, of course, is the good will you gain when 
Federal insurance takes over a customer’s loan or mortgage 
payments or pays the debt in full. 
Everything about a Federal Plan works for your cus- 


tomer and for you. The simple forms are easy for customers i DI SABILITY 


to understand and help you keep your handling costs down, lH 
profits up. PROTE CTION 


Write for complete portfolio—plans, forms, customer 
promotions—on Insured Credit Plans or Mortgage Redemp- 
tion Plans. 


eee just one of 8 Good Reasons i : JOHN H. CARTON 
for choosing Federal Plans: 1 si President 
1. Proven customer appeal. ; HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice President and Manager, 
2. Planned by bankers for bankers. Credit Insurance Division 
3. Custom fit to your operations. 
4. Completely flexible: group or individual plans. 
5. Claims paid promptly. 
6. Streamlined procedure, simple forms. 
7. We supply all promotional tools. 
8. Seasoned company, highest rating. 


vive ano casuairy company 


Wolverine-Federal Tower Battle Creek, Michigan 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 
recorded by the 314 percent bond 
1983/78 which at 109 14/32 was 
almost 11 points above its low price 
in May last year. 

This is all very pleasant reading 
for portfolio managers, although 
there must be some wry smiles over 
failure to get on the band wagon 
earlier! 

Faced with the prospect of paying 
off the nearly $6-billion 214 percent 
tax anticipation certificates on March 
15 and 22—the first in lieu of cash 
for tax payments and the second for 
cash—the Treasury was forced to 
offer a new issue of some kind to 
build up the balance in the general 
fund. What should it be? Long, in- 
termediate, or short? 

Several weeks ago a long-term 
bond was at least regarded as prob- 
able, but the failure of the business 
semaphores to show any green lights 
made caution the watchword. Per- 
haps it would not be wise to drain 
off investment funds which might 


otherwise find employment in busi- 
ness stimulation. “Stop, Look and 
Listen” appeared to be a wise policy. 
Hence the decision to temporize by 
obtaining the necessary funds for a 
very short period during which some 
more definite estimates of the out- 
look might be obtained. For the 
present, the banks could do the sup- 
plying, as they were now assured 
that ample reserves would be made 
available to them. 

Furthermore the banks had re- 
tained in their portfolios an unex- 
pectedly large part of the maturing 
2% percent TA certificates. As late 
as last November commercial banks 
were the owners of about $3-bil- 
lion of the $5.9-billion outstanding. 
“All others”—mainly corporations— 
owned about $234-billion. Since then 
there does not appear to have been 
any lessening of bank ownership. 
The Treasury verified this by an 
estimate that close to $3-billion of 
the TAs would be presented for cash 
payment on March 22. 


The actual announcement on 
March 4 that about $1%-billion 
would be obtained by the offer of 
that amount of tax anticipation 
Treasury bills was a surprise for two 
reasons: First, because the amount 
was less than expected and, second, 
because the use of bills to be bid for 
on the usual discount basis would 
eliminate any possibility of swelling 
the tax and loan accounts at the 
banks. 

However, 50 percent of the larger 
checks in payment of taxes on March 
15 may be credited to the X accounts 
in the banks, which would serve to 
replace the heavy withdrawals of 
about $114-billion from the tax and 
loan accounts early in March. ~ 

The new bills were dated March 22 
to mature on June 24 but could be 
used at par on June 15 in payment 
of taxes, so. that about a nine days’ 
interest bonus was available to those 
using the bills to pay taxes. 

This was just interim financing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


SHARP drop was felt in new publicly offered 
financing in February, but an unusual trans- 
action was consummated by Chrysler Corp., which 
placed a 100-year $250,000,000 loan privately with 
Prudential Insurance Co. at 3% percent interest. 
It was regarded in financial quarters as Chrysler’s 
answer to General Motors’ $1-billion expansion pro- 
gram. It was disappointing, though, to the financial 
district that the loan was placed privately instead 
of being publicly underwritten. 

Bonds offered in the open public market in Feb- 
ruary totaled $558,034,000. The aggregate was 
divided into 86 issues. It compared with $860,- 
906,000 for 82 issues in January and with $727,463,- 
000 covering 79 flotations in February 1953. Utili- 
ties and public improvement obligations led the list. 

Among the large issues in February were $60,- 
000,000 of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 3%s, due in 
1984; $56,300,000 various Massachusetts improve- 
ment bonds, and $40,0000,000 Southern State Park- 
way revenue bonds of the Jones Beach State Park- 
way Authority. 

Of the total, state and municipals accounted for 
about $328,000,000 and public utilities for $112,- 
500,000. 


he the first two months of the year, bonds aggre- 
gating $1,418,940,000 were marketed publicly. This 
was divided into 168 new issues. It compared with 
$1,314,647,000 for 188 issues in the same two months 
of 1953. In fact, public bond offerings were the 


largest for the first two months since 1950, when 
$1,430,435,000 in 100 issues was marketed. 

Offerings of new equities amounted to $23,658,000, 
covering seven flotations in February, against $44,- 
012,000 for 12 issues in January. It also compared 
with $82,895,000 for nine issues in February 1953. 

Stock offerings in the first two months of 1954 
totaled $67,670,000 for 19 issues, compared with 
$159,534,000 for 24 flotations in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

For the two months, equity financing has been 
the smallest since 1951 when $24,908,000 was mar- 
keted, divided into nine issues. 

Despite some stickiness, on occasions, the under- 
writing markets remained fairly fluid and the stock 
markets rendered a good account of themselves 
despite sliding business indices. So far as equities 
are concerned, the general feeling is that investors 
believe this a good time to buy, with the assumption 
that the recession will not expand and will be 
short-lived. 

There is considerable optimism among bond 
traders. As long as present deflationary condi- 
tions persist, an easy money policy by the Federal 
Reserve Board is taken for granted. It means iower 
yields and higher bond prices. 

However, it may be pointed out that the unex- 
pected is always the most likely to occur. The fiscal 
authorities may decide that the rise in bond prices 
has gone far enough and they could very easily 
put on the brakes just as efficiently as they re- 
versed their operations in the middle of last year. 

Foreign events may also force the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board to reverse their policies. 
Hence, all those who proceed in the bond market 
with the idea of ever higher quotes do so at their 
own risk. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Visitor from Outer Space? No, despite its strange, other-worldly appearance, this 
is no product of extra-terrestrial intelligence, no flying saucer. It’s a perfectly 
practical, very down-to-earth catalyst collector in a large petroleum refinery. Note- 
worthy, however, is the extensive use of USS Stainless Steel in its fabrication . . . 
to provide corrosion resistance combined with great strength. 


SEEthe United States Steel Hour. It’s 
a full-hour TV program presented 
every other week by United States 
Steel. Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 


bend 


Amputations Reduced. This new surgical clamp, 
handmade of sanitary corrosion-resistant Stainless 
Steel, can grasp a human blood vessel or artery firmly 
during a delicate operation without injuring the ves- 
sel wall. This clamp has already helped to reduce 
substantially the number of amputations resulting 
from war wounds. 


Handkerchief Test proves that you can’t beat this 
drum for cleanliness! Rub a clean handkerchief briskly 
around the inside of a USS Drum. The handkerchief 
stays clean. No grease, dirt, scale or rust show up to 
contaminate drum contents. Why? Because of a new 
U.S. Steel process that results in drums absolutely 
clean, completely scale-free, fully rust inhibited. 


Built to be Buried. That’s true of these National Seamless Steel Bottles, produced by U.S. 
Steel. For these bottles are filled with gas and buried underground, where weather and 
temperature changes don’t affect gas pressure. This is the modern way to store gas. . . 
the safer way. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD. STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-694 
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BANK LIABLE IN 
THIS CASE 


Bank Is Liable For Acts of Dishonest 
Officer If It Received Benefit From Them. 


A RECENT Alaska case illustrates 
that a bank may be held liable for 
the dishonest acts of an officer, even 
though he committed them in his 
own selfish interest, using the bank’s 
good name and his position in it to 
defraud a customer. 

The officer in question, one Maze, 
was manager of plaintiff bank. He 
represented to defendant Arnold, an 
elderly woman, that she might real- 
ize a _ substantial profit by entering 
into a partnership with one Davis, 
in order to finance performance of 
certain building contracts which had 
been awarded to him. She took his 
advice and formed the partnership. 

The partnership agreement pro- 
vided that no check drawn upon the 
firm by Davis should be paid with- 
out Maze’s countersignature. It gave 
Davis no authority to borrow in the 
firm’s name. However, Maze not only 
permitted the payment, without his 
countersignature, of checks drawn 
by Davis, but permitted Davis to 
borrow from the bank on notes is- 
sued in the partnership name. 

After Maze had been convicted of 
embezzling about $150,000 from the 
bank, in a separate venture of his 
own, the bank sued defendant for 
the amount of three of the notes. 
She denied liability, alleging Davis’ 
lack of authority, express or implied, 
to bind the firm. 

The bank then contended that this 
defense was not available because it 
was a holder in due course. De- 
fendant answered, in turn, that the 
bank was not a holder in due course 
but, as payee, was an immediate 
party to the notes, subject to all 
defenses and equities and, further, 
that it had taken the notes in bad 
faith, with notice of Davis’ lack of 
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Liability for Acts of Dishonest Officer 


authority. She also interposed a 
counterclaim for approximately 
$4,000, representing the sum of the 
checks drawn on the partnership by 
Davis and honored by the bank with- 
out Maze’s countersignature. 

The Federal District Court for 
Alaska, noting that the authorities 
are in conflict on whether a payee of 
a note may be a holder in due course, 
adopted as “the better reasoning,” 
the rule that a payee may be such a 
holder if it satisfies the requisites of 
that status as set forth in the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law. 

The court then held that whether 
the bank satisfied the requisite that 
a holder in due course must take an 
instrument “in good faith’ depended 
on the extent to which Maze’s knowl- 
edge could be imputed to it. After 
reviewing the rules of law govern- 
ing the liability of principals for the 
acts of their agents, the court held 
that the bank could not recognize 
the agency of Maze for the purpose 
of accepting the benefit of the notes 
obtained by him, and at the same 
time deny the knowledge which he 
had when he obtained them. 

Accordingly, the court held that 
the bank was not a holder in due 
course, and thus could not collect 
on the notes, since Davis had no au- 
thority to execute commercial paper 
binding in the partnership. 


CORRECTION 


The tabular summary of the 
provisions of five-day bank week 
legislation, which appeared at page 
76 of January BANKING, stated 
that New Mexico banks outside of 


the city of Albuquerque may close 
on either Wednesday afternoon or 


on Saturday. This is in error. 
Banks outside of Albuquerque are 
permitted to close only on Wednes- 
day afternoons. 


Then, as to defendant’s counter- 
claim, the court held the bank li- 
able for breaking its contract of 
deposit by honoring checks drawn 
by Davis without Maze’s countersig- 
nature. Matanuska Valley Bank v. 
Arnold, 116 F. Supp. 32. 


NOT LIABLE 
HERE 
Bank Is Not Liable For Acts of Dishonest 


Officer Where It Received No Benefit 
From Them. 


In contrast to the Alaska case 
above, a recent Texas case involving 
an equally dishonest bank officer, 
but a not-so-ingenious bank cus- 
tomer did not result in a loss to the 
officer’s bank. 

Plaintiff in the case, one Gram- 
mer, had considerable money in de- 
fendant bank. Abbas, the senior 
vice-president of the bank, repre- 
sented to Grammer that the bank 
had a customer, one Walker, who 
had received some REA contracts, 
but needed more money to finance 
them than the bank legally could 
lend to him; that the bank desired 
to take care of Walker by charging 
Grammer’s account from time to 
time with such sums as would be 
necessary to carry this excess line 
of credit; and that such charges to 
Grammer’s account would be con- 
sidered direct demand loans to the 
bank, with interest at 8 percent. 

Grammer agreed to the arrange- 
ment, the charges were made, and 
he received a letter from Abbas, as 
follows: “This letter is to confirm 
that you are carrying for us $30,- 
532.05 in notes on the Lyman Walker 
Electric Co. account. This being 
carried for us to avoid an excess 
line at this bank. This lien is to pay 
you 8 percent from date of notes. 
These notes being secured by assign- 
ment of contracts.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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INTRODUCING THE 


200— 
ADDING MACHINE 


“ 


Styled to grace the most modern 
office .. . designed to give the utmost 
in operating ease . . . built to provide 
the unfailing dependability that’s a 
hallmark of Burroughs products. It's 
today's smartest, newest adding-sub- 
tracting machine—today’s best add- 
ing machine buy! Available in 8- and 
10-column capacities, with or without 
credit balance feature. Electric oper- 
ation, of course. See this great new 
Burroughs! Try it now! The yellow 
pages of your telephone directory 
list your nearest Burroughs dealer or 
branch office. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“N We 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


76 


Manufactured goods as well as raw materials can now be con- 
sidered excellent collateral for inventory loans. With the benefit of 
present-day re-purchase agreements from large national distribu- 
tors and manufacturers, eliminating any problem of disposal in the 
event of foreclosure, the way is now open to use this collateral for 
Warehouse Receipt secured loans which will give your customers 
the necessary working capital to take advantage of large orders. 
Furthermore, the detail you formerly associated with loans on 
varied inventories has been eliminated by our Monthly Stock and 
Value Reports which show at a glance the exact position of the 
account at all times. 

Your inquiry will bring a qualified representative, without 
obligation, to show you how you and the bank’s manufacturing 
customers will both benefit by this new type Field Warehousing loan. 


WAREHOUSE OF 


WEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 

Some time after Abbas had died 
under “circumstances which _indi- 
cated that he had committed sui- 
cide,’ Grammer sued the bank for 
some $38,000, which had been taken 
from his account under the agree- 
ment with Abbas and never re- 
turned. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
noted that Abbas had had no author- 
ity from his board of directors, ex- 
press or implied, to enter into the 
agreement which formed the basis 
of the suit, and that while the di- 
rectors had power to authorize 
Abbas to borrow money on behalf 
of the bank for the purpose of con- 
ducting its banking business in a 
legitimate and lawful manner, they 
had no authority to authorize him 
to borrow money in order that the 
bank might lend it in violation of 
the National Banking Law. The 
court then granted that the bank 
would be estopped to deny the val- 
idity of the agreement if it had 
received and retained the benefits 
resulting from Abbas’s scheme. 
However, said the court, the evi- 
dence showed conclusively that 
Walker alone received all the bene- 
fits of the scheme, and that any 
benefit the bank might have received 
“was merely incidental and transi- 
tory, was of no significance and 
nothing more than an illusion and a 
snare.”’ Therefore, it held, the bank 
was not liable to Grammer. Gram- 
mer v. City Nat. Bank of Cleburne, 
262 S.W.2d 106. 


JOHN RENE VINCENS 
AAD ADA AA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAAS 


“Well, things were going along very 
smoothly when, bang! —this terrible 
financial crisis hit us. We found that 
all four of our youngsters had out- 
grown their spring clothing!” 
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Investment Abroad 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


tion facilities; research is financed 
in food processing, water supply, 
disease prevention, etc.; public edu- 
cation on nutrition is carried on. 

W. R. Grace & Co., looking back 
on more than a century of foreign 
direct investment, is proud of its 
record in developing national execu- 
tives in South America to manage 
the Grace business in their own 
countries and be partners in the 
growing enterprise. The company 
claims to be the introducer of mod- 
ern professional business manage- 
ment in those countries. J. Peter 
Grace, Jr., states: “I think it can be 
said that our technique of invest- 
ment in partnership with local cap- 
ital and the training of management 
and technical staffs from local per- 
sonnel was in a very real sense a 
forerunner of the Point IV philos- 
ophy. It didn’t occur to W. R. Grace 
that he was embarking on a ‘bold, 
new program’—to him it just made 
sense.” 


“Manifold Benefits" 


On the subject of this article a 
special Senate committee investigat- 
ing petroleum resources a few years 
ago made the following observa- 
tion: “The prospect of improved 
living standards abroad is further 
enhanced by the manifold benefits 
to foreign countries through the 
very presence of the American oil 
investment therein. Likewise the 
social and educational benefits, re- 
sulting from the American invest- 
ment and the policies of the com- 
panies, are manifold. . . . Thousands 
of the nationals of these countries 
find welcome employment, skilled 
and unskilled, by the oil companies, 
and other thousands find employ- 
ment indirectly as the result of such 
large-scale operations. Homes, hos- 
pitals, schools, highways, port 
works, power and light plants, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, airports, 
water wells, facilities for drainage, 
irrigation, sanitation, etc., have 
been constructed in many parts of 
the world where they have been 
rarities.” 

All over the world, from Malaya 
te Rhodesia, from the meat packing 
plants on the River Plate to the de- 
pressed areas of Scotland, the trav- 
eller may see the benefits carried 
abroad by the American investor. 
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FOR OVER 40 YEARS... AMERICA'S MOST USED BOND PAPER 


Now more than ever it’s 


looks better! 
Hammermill Bond’s brilliant blue- 


white invites readership. Its re- 


spected watermark denotes good 


quality and good taste. 


types better! 


Neater, cleaner letters are typed 


with less effort on Hammermill 


Bond. Corrections are almost in- 


visible ... its firm, even surface 


takes erasure so easily. 


..-it prints better! 


Hammermill Bond’s uniform qual- 


ity helps assure clean, sharp print- 


ing results time after time. 


You can obtain business printing on Hammermill Bond wherever you see 
the Guild shield on a printer’s window. For a free sample book, write on 
your business letterhead to Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake 


Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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MAIN STREET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

Carolina Savings Bank, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, celebrates its 
80th anniversary on May 1. D. Fant 
Gilliam, executive vice-president, 
tells BANKING that letters of con- 
gratulation already are arriving. 
The bank is one of the state’s oldest 
and “‘we are very proud of the pro- 
gress and the part that it has played 
in the economic affairs of South 
Carolina during the past 80 years.” 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, formerly 
assistant vice-president and comp- 
troller of the Texas Bank & Trust 
Company, Dallas, has been named 
auditor of Old Kent Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Old Kent Bank 
also has announced promotion of six 
of its branch managers to the rank 
of assistant cashier: FRANK DIELE- 
MAN, JOHN WHITAKER, JOHN YONK- 
MAN, JOHN VAN DAM, PETER FER- 
INGA, JOHN HUISINGA. 


Consumer Surveys 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


ninth is underway. As experience 
and knowledge accumulate it is rea- 
sonable to expect progress in both 
the methods of conducting the sur- 
vey and in the interpretation of the 
results. 

There are, however, various reser- 
vations and questions which might 
be raised. 

(1) The first reservation applies 
to all polls in general. How much 
confidence can be placed in polls 
which rely upon statements of atti- 
tude and on the basis of the re- 
sponses which seek to infer future 
behavior? We have had several nota- 
ble failures of political polls which 
attempted to predict how voters 
would cast their ballots. In this case, 
are attitudes even more vague and 
indefinite than statements of prefer- 
ence for a political candidate? 

(2) A question may be raised 
about the adequacy of the sample. 
Population of the field under survey 
is approximately 50,000,000, the 
number of samples is around 3,000, 
or the merest fraction of a percent. 
Modern statistical technique pro- 
duces miracles but there must be an 
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RAYMOND ZWETTLER has_ been 
named cashier of the new Ashland 
State Bank, Chicago. He was for- 
merly assistant vice-president of the 
Devon-North Town State Bank, 
Chicago. 


S. WHITFIELD PERRY, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Bank 
of Greenwood, South Carolina, has 
been elected president of the Green- 
wood chamber of commerce. D. 
WELLMAN JOHNSON, assistant presi- 
dent of the bank, was elected to the 
chamber’s board of directors. 


Peoples Savings Bank, Lakeland, 
Florida, has changed its name to 
PEOPLES BANK OF LAKELAND. 


PAUL E. JONES, vice-president of 
Merchants National Bank & Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, has been 
elected to the bank’s board of di- 
rectors. MR. JONES is a former ex- 
ecutive councilman of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


outer limit even to statistical mir- 
acles. 


(3) The comprehensive surveys 
are taken once a year and in the 
early part of the year. What are the 
relationships of an attitude in Feb- 
ruary to behavior in July or Novem- 
ber? The economic weather does not 
conform to a calendar year but 
changes at its will in any quarter of 
the year. My attitude toward buying 
may be favorable in January and de- 
cidedly unfavorable in April. 

(4) Mr. Katona claims that atti- 
tudes are not solely dependent upon 
income. This may be so, but to what 
extent do attitudes regarding spend- 
ing and saving lead to behavior 
which is independent of income? Are 
the instances where buying behavior 
deviates from income sufficiently fre- 
quent and sufficiently great to be 
important? Other studies, for ex- 
ample, seem to establish a very close 
correspondence of buying behavior 
and disposable income. 

Even if these reservations are im- 
portant, the surveys do assemble a 
great mass of information which is 
interesting at many points and un- 
doubtedly useful at some. For in- 
stance, if you are curious as to 
whether there has been a concentra- 
tion of income into fewer hands dur- 


Raymond Zwettler Stephen F. Casko 


STEPHEN F. Casko, of the instal- 
ment loan department of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, 
has advanced to vice-president. He is 
an alumnus, class of 1948, of The 
Graduate School of Banking. During 
World War II, Mr. Casko assisted 
the Office of Price Administration in 
establishing the ration banking pro- 
gram. He is a member of the bank’s 
“President’s Committee on Em- 
ployee Relations,” which visits all 
offices and departments to talk with 
employees, learn their problems, and 
survey the conditions under which 
they work. 


ing the postwar years, the surveys 
will answer in the negative. The poor 
have not become poorer nor have the 
rich become richer. If you believe 
that the American people are “up to 
their ears” in debt, the surveys will 
give you a breakdown of the total 
debt within income and occupational 
groups. In early 1953, three of every 
five consumers were in debt but more 
than half of them owed less than 
$1,000. Whether this is being ‘“‘up to 
their ears in debt” or not is, of 
course, a matter of definition. Our 
grandfathers would probably con- 
sider it as such, but it is worth 
noting that (Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, September 1953, pp. 3-4) “most 
consumers owned assets in excess of 
their debts. More than one-third of 
wage earners had resources (surplus 
of assets over debts) equal to less 
than three months’ income, while 
about the same proportion had re- 
serves equal to three years or more 
of current income.” These are but 
two points of interest which may find 
the results of the surveys useful. 
There are many others. Bankers, 
economists, monetary authorities, 
and others will find it worth their 
while to keep in touch with the re- 
sults of the annual Surveys of Con- 
sumer Finances. 
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Why General Electric's 1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


emphasizes research and development for the future 


Today all business phases of the General Electric 
Company are under the stimulus of research and 
development. As you will see in the Annual Report, the 
Company not only is expanding its research through 
new laboratories and additional scientific personnel, 
but also is applying advanced research methods to new 
fields from management to manufacturing. 


General Electric’s substantial investment in research 
and development is generating new and better products 
—even new businesses. The Company's 135% increase 
in sales over 1947 (to more than two and one-quarter 
times 1947 volume) has been accomplished without 
buying new businesses or other companies. Instead, 
General Electric has grown from within, implementing 
its progress through research in many new fields. 


MANAGEMENT RESEARCH: In 1953, General Electric 
further intensified research in the problems of manage- 
iment itself. One important project, for example, was 
cgncerned with applying the principles of cybernetics 
— providing to management useful data now available 
from new-type computers, processing equipment and 
modern statistical methods. Research in management 
techniques and manager development will help the 
Company take full advantage of technical progress. 


MANUFACTURING RESEARCH: Twenty-five per cent of 
automatic machinery for industry will likely come from 
the electrical equipment manufacturers. Already devel- 
oped: machines that can “feel” the product, 
position it for processing; machines that auto- 
matically control quality; and others that use 
tape recordings or electronic sensing devices to 
guide their operations. General Electric, in solv- 
ing its own productivity problems —to double 
the volume of goods produced by 1963—is at the 
same time laying the groundwork for supply- 
ing automation equipment to other industries. 


MARKET RESEARCH: Fifty-five market research 
groups were at work to put distribution on a 
more scientific basis. Typical example: through 
research a complete new method of merchan- 
dising was developed, whereby x-ray equipment could 


be rented to doctors, hospitals and industries. A new 
market was opened up, which increased 54 per cent 
last year. 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: In order to 
explore metallurgical and ceramic materials, to study 
combustion, to sound-test large power transformers, 
and to develop more efficient steam turbines and more 
powerful aircraft gas turbines, five new laboratories 
were approved or under construction. In addition, plans 
call for a 50 per cent increase in Research Laboratory 
personnel in the next five years. 


For a full story of General Electric’s research and 
development in the physical sciences and in other busi- 
ness functions, write for a copy of the 1953 Annual 
Report, General Electric Company, Dept. 119-2E, 
Schenectady, New York. 


If you own General Electric shares held in 
the name of a broker—or in a nominee name 
of a bank or trust company — write to the 
General Electric Company, Dept. 119-2E, 
Schenectady, New York, and we will 
place your name on a list to receive regu- 
lar mailings of share owner publications, 
including the Annual Report, Share 
Owners Quarterly, and the report of the 
Annual Meeting. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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BANKING NEWS. 


G.S.B. Alumni Reunion and 
Faculty Conference Held 
in New York on March 12 


Admittance Applications Still 
Exceed the School's Capacity 


There were certain new departures 
at this year’s faculty conference and 
alumni reunion of The Graduate School 
of Banking, but one feature remained 
unchanged. Registrar William Powers 
rose to announce that many applica- 
tions for admittance had to be held 
over for another year, despite the fact 
that other educational enterprises for 
bankers have sprung up in all sections 
of the country. Demand for admittance 
continues to exceed the capacity. 

This year’s affair was held again at 
the Columbia University Club in New 


York with the New York Metropolitan | 


Alumni Group as host. It was held on 
Friday, March 12. Last year the 
alumni met on Friday night with the 
faculty conference following on Satur- 
day. Before that for a number of years 
the conference and reunion had been 
held on the same day, but always on 
Saturday. This year’s attendance of 
375 set a new high. 


Faculty Conference 


The faculty conference began with a 
luncheon. Dr. Harold Stonier, execu- 
tive vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association and director of 
The Graduate School of Banking, high- 
lighted plans for this year’s sessions to 
members of the faculty, administrative 
staff of the school, and representatives 
of Rutgers University. Following the 
luncheon, the faculties met in separate 
groups to complete outlines for lec- 
tures in the various majors: Commer- 
cial Banking, Investments, Savings 
Management, and Trusts. The admin- 
istrative and University groups met for 
discussions of problems particularly 
their province. 

Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president 
of Rutgers University, host school to 
the G.S.B., was the guest speaker at 
the evening banquet reunion of the 
alumni. Invitations were extended to 
alumni members outside the New York 
metropolitan area, and many attended. 

J. Paul Crawford, vice-president of 
New York Trust Company, outgoing 
president of the alumni group, and 
George A. Heaney, president of First 
Suffolk National Bank, Huntington, 
L. I., outgoing secretary, bore the brunt 
of planning and running the affair. 
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Faculty, Commercial Banking IV, left to right: Arthur T. Roth, president, Franklin 
National Bank of Franklin Square, N. Y.; Charles A. Agemian, vice-president and 
comptroller, Bank of the Manhattan Co., New York; William L. Butcher, executive 


| vice-president, County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y.; Harold E. Zarker, vice- 
| president, Princeton (N. J.) Bank and Trust Co.; Carl W. Trempf, vice-president, 
| First National Bank of Boston; George R. Amy, deputy manager in charge of 


A.B.A, Country Bank Operations Commission; Wesley Lindow, vice-president, 
Irving Trust Co., New York; Harold J. Marshall, executive vice-president, Manu- 
facturers National Bank, Troy, N. Y.; William Powers, registrar, G.S.B. 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT COOPE 

Public Relations Faculty and Special Lecturers, left to right: G. Edwin Heming, 

manager, A.B.A. Advertising Department; Robert Lindquist, vice-president, Harris 

Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; J. Stanley Brown, vice-president, Chemical Bank 

and Trust Co.. New York; John B. Mack, Jr., president, Mack and Irwin, Adver- 

tising Agency, Freeport, N. Y.; Clinton B. Axford, editor, American Banker, New 
York; William R. Kuhns, editor, BANKING 


Tested Protective Measures to Thwart On-Premises Bank 
Hold-Ups Suggested by Baum; Small Banks Chief Target 


“Nine out of every 10 hold-ups on 
bank premises are directed against un- 
dermanned or poorly protected banks,” 
said James E. Baum, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association 
in a recent report. “The majority of 


effective alarm system: “The alarm 
must be: (1) Inaudible to the bandit 
who may turn trigger happy; (2) 
sounded within a few seconds after 
threat of hold-up; (3) economical in 
cost to accommodate the budgets of 


these occur in small or outlying com- 
munities, isolated and lacking modern 
means of protection within the bank, 
oftentimes without the police power 
outside to match strides with the ban- 
dits in their get-away.” 

Mr. Baum listed the following con- 
ditions as being basic essentials in an 


smaller banks or branch offices, since 
they continue to be chosen as the easi- 
est targets of bandits.” 

In a discussion of safeguards against 
hold-ups, Mr. Baum said that “prob- 
ably the most economical and simple 
daylight robbery alarm is the auto- 

(CONTINUED QN: 82) 
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A.1.B. Convention Program 
in Los Angeles June 7-10 
Released by Stetson Harman 


Everett D. Reese, Leslie E. Gehres 
Are General Session Speakers 


The advance program for the 52nd 
annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, which will bring 
hundreds of young bankers to Los 
Angeles, California, next June 7-11, 
has been announced by the Institute’s 
president, Stetson B. Harman, assistant 
vice-president and trust officer, First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Pasadena. 

The key speakers at the convention, 
which will have the Statler and Bilt- 
more hotels as co-headquarters, will 
address the two general business ses- 
sions—one opens the meeting, and the 
other is on the closing day. Everett D. 
Reese, president of the American 
Bankers Association and president, The 
Park National Bank of Newark, O., 
will be the featured speaker at the 
opening session on Monday, June 7. 
Leslie E. Gehres, Rear Admiral, United 
States Navy (Retired) and executive 
vice-president, Constitutional Founda- 
tion, Inc., San Diego, will address the 
closing session on Friday, June 11. 


Public Speaking Contest 


Among the other outstanding events 
on the program will be the National 
Public Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endowment 
prizes on Monday evening, June 7; the 
National Convention Debate for the 
Jesse H. Jones National Convention 
Debate Fund prizes on Tuesday eve- 
ning; and the National Publicity Ex- 
hibit, to be judged on Monday. 

Monday afternoon and all day Tues- 
day and Thursday will be devoted 
primarily to conferences on various 
phases of banking such as trust busi- 
ness and investments, business develop- 
ment and advertising, credits, bank 
management and operations, and sav- 
ings and mortgage banking. Confer- 
ences will also be held on A.I.B. edu- 
cational, chapter administration, public 
relations, and women’s activities. 

All day Wednesday will be devoted 
to a trip to Catalina Island, including 
luncheon on the Island. Other social 
activities will include a “Get Ac- 
quainted Hour” on the opening day, 
informal dancing after the evening ses- 
sions, and a grand ball in the Hotel 
Statler on Friday evening, June 11. 

Each conference on general banking 
subjects will be arranged by a differ- 
ent banker who will preside during the 
conference itself. These “Departmen- 
tal Conference Leaders” are: Alan 
Moore, vice-president, First National 
Bank, for the Bank Man- 
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Everett D. Reese S. B. Harman 


A. Romershauser 


Bernard J. Lunt 


agement and Operations Conference; 
Earl I. Vaughn, vice-president, Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles, 
for the Business Development and Ad- 
vertising Conference; J. Kaye Ewart, 
vice-president, National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Tacoma, for the Credits Con- 
ference; O. Parker Bullard, assistant 
treasurer, Home Savings Bank, Boston, 
for the Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; and Felix Montano, trust officer, 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, 
for the Trust Business and Investments 
Conference. Alton P. Barr, executive 
vice-president, Security Commercial 
Bank, Birmingham, will be chairman 
of the Departmental Conferences. 


Officers Up for Election 


The convention will elect an Institute 
president, vice-president, and four 
members of the Executive Council. 
Alvin E. Roemershauser, assistant vice- 
president, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans, who is now A.I.B. vice- 
president, has been nominated for the 
presidency; and Bernard J. Lunt, assis- 
tant vice-president, The Fort Worth 
(Texas) National Bank, has been 
nominated for vice-president. 

The five candidates for the four 
Executive Council posts include: Rich- 
ard T. Brairton, Monroe County Sav- 
ings, Rochester, N. Y.; Frederick M. 
Darrow, Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, Syracuse; Ernest J. Haugberg, 
First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn.; Ralph H. Mittendorff, American 
Security and Trust Co., Washington, 
D. C.; and John F. Otto, The United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore. 

The five-day convention will be at- 
tended by delegates from the more than 
400 A.I.B. chapters and study groups 
throughout the nation, representing 
about 107,000 Institute members. This 
is the second A.I.B. convention to be 
held in Los Angeles, the previous time 
having been in 1932. 


A.B.A. Convention Room 
Reservations to Be Sent to 
Atlantic City Hotel Group 


All Delegates Must Complete 
Official Hotel Application 


An announcement regarding hotel 
accommodations for the 80th Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers 
Association, to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17-20, was made recently 
to A.B.A. member banks in a letter 
from the Convention Hotel Committee. 
The chairman of the committee is 
Walter E. Beyer, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Boardwalk National 
Bank; and the vice-chairman is Wil- 
liam C. Kline, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Guarantee 
Bank and Trust Company, both of 
Atlantic City, who are representing the 
New Jersey Bankers Association. 


Hotels Ample 


“There will be an ample number of 
rooms in Atlantic City hotels,” the let- 
ter to the A.B.A. members says. “The 
number of desirable single rooms in 
each hotel, however, is limited. Even 
though there will be an ample supply 
of rooms, it may not be possible to 
assign you to the hotel of your first 
choice. Consequently, it is important 
that you fill in four choices on your 
hotel application blank. 

“It is essential that the official hotel 
application be filled out completely, giv- 
ing all hotel choices, rates, times of 
arrival and departure, and names of 
occupants. All applications are to be 
sent to the A.B.A. Convention Hotel 
Committee, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J., and not to the hotels. 

“Regardless of any prior requests 
for hotel rooms that may have been 
made to any hotel or member of the 
Hotel Committee, the official hotel ap- 
plication form must be filled out for 
every reservation desired and for- 
warded to the A.B.A. Convention Hotel 
Committee. The Committee will make 
assignments only from applications 
made on the official hotel application 
form. 


Information in June 


“Beginning in June, all delegates 
who have made hotel reservations 
through the A.B.A. Convention Hotel 
Committee and have received their con- 
firmations will be sent information 
about advance registration for the con- 
vention. 

“If you do not make a hotel reserva- 
tion through the Hotel Committee, 
please write for an advance conven- 
tion registration form to the Conven- 
tion Registration Department, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16. 
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Banik Hold-Up M@tsures 
CConTINDED FROM PAGE 80) 
matic silent Alarm or 
made by seyerdl companies” This de- 


vite includes #number ofghll bells in- 
stalle@-at other strategi’ places out- 


side but ‘agar the bane 
After anslpzing the merits of the 


counter cashguard or protector, he said 
that “basically it is intended to lessen 
incentive by reducing to a minimum 
the amount of cash immediately avail- 
able. When equipped with money 
traps, it can also signal police alarms 
in the first few seconds of a hold-up. 
The use of delayed control timelocks is 
another part of such protection.” 

Continuing, Mr. Baum said: 

“The use of a delayed control time- 
lock, coupled with the bank’s standard 
72- or 120-hour timelock, is a practical 
means of protection against morning 
ambush, available to nearly all country 
banks, perhaps with no need to pur- 
chase new equipment. This plan as- 
sumes that the 72- or 120-hour timelock 
is on a chest containing the bank’s 
main cash supply. 

“A good police alarm must transmit 
surely and silently a signal to an out- 
side but nearby station. This can be 
police headquarters’ radio broadcasting 
room where the alarm can quickly be 
transmitted to the patrol cars. It can 
also be a central station, such as the 


nearest police or sheriff’s station or 
A.D.T. office. 


Gold Key Box 


“Anti-ambush controls, one of which 
is called a ‘gold key box,’ are intended 
to protect against the early morning or 
ambush-type hold-up timed to take 
place after the burglar alarm goes on 
‘day space’ and the vault can be 
opened. Another is the ‘bandit switch,’ 
which provides a means of automati- 
‘eally signaling the police when one 
epens the vault door. 

“One of the most effective alarm 
mechanisms is a device called ‘silent 
signal combination lock.’ This com- 
bination is set to open on two different 
numbers. When operated normally, 
no alarm results. When opened on the 
second or wrong number, an alarm is 
transmitted to the police. One Detroit 
bank has in the past few years 
thwarted three different attacks by the 
use of this silent signal combination 
lock. 

“Alarms, of course, are merely an 
essential part of any serious attempt 
at hold-up prevention, for they can 
only signal for help; and the response 
must be quick and capable of sharp- 
shooting. 

“Among the more combative self- 
contained devices which some banks 
are using to beat the bandit, prevent 
him from shooting, and to cause his 
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‘trap’ 


The A.B.A. Bank Management Commission at its meeting in New Orleans, clock- 
wise around the table: W. W. Cottle, v.p. and cashier, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; G. R. Amy, secretary, A.B.A, Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission; R. S. Weatherwax, pres., Oglesby-Barnitz Bank and Trust Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio; A. McCormack, asst. v.p. and compt., First National Bank, Miami; 
H. C, Schaefer, v.p., National Bank of Detroit; W. M. Early, Jr., pres., National 
Bank of Orange, Va.; F. M. Moody, v.p., First National Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; R. 
C. Deering, v.p. and compt., Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, chairman; M. C. 
Miller, deputy manager, A.B.A., secretary; R. G. Kimmerer, pres., First National 
Bank of Canujoharie, N. Y.; W. D. Critser, v.p. and cash., Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita, Kans. O. U. Habberstad, pres., Union National Bank, Rochester, Minn.; 
A. R. Weinhendl, pres., First National Bank, Minot, N. Dak.; J. M. Patton, pres., 
Mitchell (S. Dak.) National Bank; H. E. Randall, v.p. and compt., First National 
Bank of Boston 


A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission Adds Four New 
Projects to Its Roster 


At its annual executive session at 
New Orleans, the Bank Management 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association determined to undertake 


four new projects: (1) Revision of the | 


bank money order booklet; (2) revision 
of the special checking account booklet; 
(3) preparation of a booklet on drive- 
in banking; and (4) study of a ratio 
for basing rental on bank buildings. 
The Commission projects already in 
progress which will be carried forward 
during the coming year include work on 
check standardization and simplifica- 
tion, cost accounting, a study of me- 
chanization of check handling within 
banks, a program for direct return of 
unpaid items, a manual on safe deposit 
procedure, a revision of a manual on 
banking procedure and forms, a revi- 
sion of transit instructions, simplifica- 
tion of bank endorsement stamps, an 
audit program for departmentalized 
banks, and preparation of a uniform 
life insurance assignment questionnaire. 


capture is a nontoxic form of ‘tear’ 
gas. This by-product of World War I 
is gas in crystal form which is sparked 
into a gaseous state by electrical con- 
tacts. Those in front of the cylinders 
from which the gas vapor is discharged 
are made helpless through temporary 
loss of sight, speech, and self-control, 
without serious disability.” 


Executive Development Program 
Swings Into High Gear; More 
Meetings Added to Schedule 


Here's the How and Why—the 
Way the Conferences Operate 
As this issue of BANKING is pub- 
lished, the third in the series of con- 
ferences on executive development for 
smaller and medium-sized banks ($5- 
to $25-million) was reaching comple- 
tion in Cleveland (March 29-30). 
The Boston and Philadelphia confer- 
ences are past, but much of the in- 
formation produced has gone back in 
outline form to the participants, and 
into the files which will—in a year or 
so—become the A.B.A.’s manual on 
executive development for banks. 
These conferences differ in almost 
every respect from other conferences. 
In the first place, only the chief execu- 
tive officers of banks, usually the presi- 
dents, are permitted to attend. And the 
number which may attend is strictly 
limited because every conferee is a 
participator. There is no kit of in- 
formation which may be sifted at 
leisure—rather each man must develop 
his own kit. And this comes only after 
plenty of personal, practical self-ex- 
amination, an impersonal analysis 


of the men most likely to succeed him 
—and determination of the develop- 
ment and training these men require to 
enable them to do just that. All those 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Executive Development—(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


participating are in the same boat; all 
see information on the same problem. 

The meetings are in no sense aca- 
demic—they are, rather, analytical. 
They seek to produce, compile, and 
evaluate information based on a like 
experience. 

Originally “about 10” meetings were 
planned to cover all the broader sec- 
tions of the country. This number has 
since been increased, but it isn’t definite 
now just how many will eventually be 
held. 

Four major topics for discussion fur- 


nish an outline for each of the meet- 
ings. They might well be grouped 
under these headings: management 
continuity; guides for determining job 
requirements; appraising personal per- 
formance and potential; development or 
recruitment. 

The discussion leaders are William 
Powers, deputy manager of the A.B.A. 
and director of its department of Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Relations; George 
B. Ward, assistant director; and John 
Patterson Currie, authority on labor 
and employee relations. 


A.B.A. Honored 


The American Bankers Association 
has been voted an honor certificate for 


| advertising by the Freedoms Founda- 


tion at Valley Forge. The certificate 
is bestowed for the special series of 
advertisement on free enterprise pre- 
pared by the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment. The award is for “An out- 
standing achievement in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the American Way of Life during 
1953.” 

The actual presentation of the cer- 
tificate is expected shortly. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Manufacturer-Guaranteed 
Plan Offers Full Recourse 


Tue newly formed E. A. Mattison 
& Associates, Chicago, offers ‘““Bank- 
plan,” a dealer-distributor financing 
plan for banks. 

Through repurchase agreements, 
Bankplan seeks to protect banks on 
loans to distributors for inventory 
financing, to dealers for inventory 
financing or flooring, and to safe- 
guard banks on sales contracts pur- 
chased from dealers. 

Bankplan would give to distrib- 
utors the facilities for inventory 
financing of purchases from manu- 
facturers as well as inventory financ- 
ing for sales to dealers in lieu of 
open account or consignment sales. 

The dealer would be able to ac- 
quire and display a representative 
stock through floor plan financing by 
his local bank. 

For a number of reasons, say the 
authors of the plan, many banks 
were unwilling to undertake appli- 
anee financing, except to a limited 
degree. However, the banks recog- 
nized the importance of instalment 
credit to the economy and felt a 
sense of real responsibility to pro- 
vide such service. And banks have 
long been cognizant of the benefits 

_ of adding instalment loan customers 
aside from the yield provided from 
such financing. However, as the new 
firm points out, the banks also 
wanted some protection on both 
wholesale flooring and retail con- 
tracts. 

A number of manufacturers had 
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Conference Coverage 
Appears Next Month 


The National Instalment Credit 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association in Chicago 
on March 22, 23, and 24 took 
place on the same days that the 
presses were turning out this 
issue of BANKING. Consequently, 
our coverage of this important 
meeting will appear in the May 
issue. 


sought to provide such a service to 
distributors and dealers in plans 
involving financing through local 
banks. A number of these have been 
analyzed in past issues of BANKING; 
e.g., The Westinghouse Equity Plan, 
the AVCO Security Plan, and others. 

E. A. Mattison & Associates seeks 
to do much the same thing, but for 
many manufacturers, distributors, 
and dealers rather than for just one 
concern. It has sought, too, to elimi- 
nate some of the numerous controls 
required of the banks in using each 
manufacturer’s separate underwrit- 
ing plan. 

Bankplan has as its avowed aim 
the answering of these three require- 
ments: (1) providing a protective 
agreement, (2) which shall be uni- 
form with all manufacturers, and 
(3) covering both wholesale and re- 
tail. In essence this means a full re- 
course plan guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. 

Bankplan is already in operation 


in The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

E. J. McGowan is general manager 
and resident partner, E. A. Mattison 
& Associates, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 


C & S Has Central Billing 
for Instalment Departments 


Citzens & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
Bank, Atlanta, offers a complete 
billing service for instalment loan 
departments of correspondent banks. 
The service is in operation for 
C & S’s own offices and affiliates 
throughout Georgia, and is per- 
formed for 20 correspondent banks 
from Miami to Denver. The central- 
ized billing service offers the savings 
which result from mass production 
methods, the bank says. There are 
savings resulting from machines, 
personnel, training, printing, etc. 
Four meetings were recently held in 
2s many Georgia cities under direc- 
tion of Vice-President Paul M. Welch 
to explain in detail the central bill- 
ing story. 


New Operations Manual 


Tue A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Commission announces publication 
of a new manual, Operating Controls 
for Bank Instalment Credit, which 
is available to A.B.A. member banks 
on request. 

Various safeguards are suggested 
against such hazards as embezzle- 
ments and frauds. 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


A.B.A. Urges Savings and 
Loan Branch Curb Bill 


NACTMENT of Senate Bill 975, 
which would restrict the establish- 
ment of branch offices of Federal 
savings and loan associations to the 
limitations imposed on state-char- 
tered building and loan associations 
by the laws of the states in which 
they operate, was urged by the 
American Bankers Association at a 
hearing in February before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee on Senate 975. 

A.B.A. spokesmen were Joseph 
Earl Perry, president of the Newton 
(Massachusetts) Savings Bank; and 
Paul A. Warner, president of the 
Oberlin (Ohio) Savings Bank, who 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division. 

“Senate Bill 975 is a ‘states’ 
rights’ bill regulating the establish- 
ment of branches by Federal Sav- 
ings and loan associations,” Mr. 
Perry said. “It is based on the wise 
and successful experience of nearly 
a century of administration of na- 
tional banks and the much longer 
experience of balancing states’ 
rights and Federal prerogatives. It 
will correct the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the last two decades result- 
ing from the omission in the original 
statute of any provision regulating 
the creation of branches of Federal 
savings and loan associations. 


National Bank Branches 


“National banks came into exist- 
ence in 1863, and they too have 
spread into all the states. After long 
experience, Congress prescribed as 
its policy for the establishment of 
their branches whatever state pol- 
icy governed the creation of 
branches of their local counterparts; 
namely, the state-chartered commer- 
cial banks.” 

Mr. Perry conceded that the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Board followed this 
principle for several years, but 
charged that in recent years the 
Board had “disregarded, and in 
many cases openly defied, state 
practices and even state laws in 
authorizing Federal savings and 
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ROBERT COOPE 


The A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division’s Committee on Federal Legislation 
met in New York recently. Left to right, F. R. Gisborne, Jr., Greenwich (Conn.) 
Trust Co.; T. L. Nims, Savings and Mortgage Division; Frank R. Steyert, South 
Orange (N. J.) Trust Co.; John deLaittre, Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis; Division President John W. Kress, The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark; G. Russell Clark, New York (N. Y.) Clearing House; Division Vice-presi- 
dent Joseph R. Jones, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles; J. L. Brott, 
A.B.A, general counsel, Washington; J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy manager; 
George H. Gustafson, Savings and Mortgage Division; and Carroll Gunderson, 
A.B.A. deputy manager, Washington. Chairman Paul A. Warner is not shown 


loan branches on the ground that 
such practices and statutes were 
not applicable to Federal savings 
and loan associations. 

“If a board in Washington, from 
which lies no appeal and which sets 
its own standards for decision, can 
create an interstate, or even an in- 
trastate, system of federally char- 
tered savings and loan associations 
in complete disregard of state inter- 
ests or state rights, it will constitute 
a grave threat to the dual banking 
system,” he declared. 

“Senate 975 is a fair and simple 
bill which clarifies the situation by 
adopting the principle so long and 
so successfully followed in the case 
of national banks; namely, to re- 
strict the establishment of branches 
of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions so as to prevent nationwide or 
interstate branch activities and to 
require the establishment of 
branches in each state to be subject 
to the same limitations as apply to 
the branches of their counterparts, 
the state-chartered building and 
loan associations,” he continued. 

“In creating the Federal savings 
and loan system, the Congress, in 
Section 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act, expressly designated them to 
be ‘local thrift and home-financing 
institutions.’ Thus, the Federal sav- 
ings and loan association is a dis- 


tinctive type of thrift institution 
designed to be primarily of a local 
nature and to be a federally char- 
tered counterpart of the state-char- 
tered building and loan associations. 
They are, and should be basically 
different from banks of deposit; and 
in the establishment of branches, it 
would best serve the interest of 
the public over the long range that 
they have the same rights granted 
to their state-chartered counter- 
parts; namely, the state-chartered 
building and loan associations. The 
Home Loan Bank Board’s right to 
charter new associations is suffi- 
ciently broad to give every segment 
of the public adequate savings and 
loan association facilities and at the 
same time keep within the branch 
patterns of state-chartered building 
and loan associations. 

“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion urges the enactment of Senate 
975,” he concluded, ‘fon the ground 
that such legislation will be in the 
public interest and will be beneficial 
over the long range as well as in 
the immediate future.” 


Use of Saving or Savings 
Appealed to Supreme Court 


Tue constitutionality of Section 
258(1) of the New York State 
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Banking Law prohibiting the use of 
the words “saving” or “savings” by 
any but a mutual savings bank or 
a savings and loan association was 
challenged before the Supreme Court 
of the United States last month by 
the Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, New York. 

The Supreme Court was asked to 
reverse the New York Court of Ap- 
peals decision upholding the con- 
stitutionality of Section 258 (1) of 
the state law. 

After Franklin National appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court, the 
Department of Justice intervened, 
asserting the supremacy of Federal 
law over the state statute. 

(Additional details in WASH- 
INGTON, which starts on page 44.) 


Another New York Savings 
Branch Bill Introduced 


A BRANCH bank bill, introduced in 
the 1953-54 session of the New York 
Legislature, would, according to the 
Savings Bank News, permit each 
savings bank in the State of New 
York to open and occupy one branch 
office in addition to those now per- 
mitted by the banking law. 

“Under the proposed bill,” states 


the News, “a savings bank in any 
location, regardless of population, 
would be entitled to have one 
branch. Accordingly, a savings bank 
located in an area having a popula- 
tion of not more than 30,000 will 
be able to open a branch either 
within the area of its principal of- 
fice or outside this area. 

“On the other hand, a savings 
bank located in a city of more than 
one million population would have 
to open such a branch outside the 
city, but within the banking district 
in which any part of the city is lo- 
cated. 

“Thus, any metropolitan New 
York savings bank would have to 
open a branch outside greater New 
York City and within the banking 
district in which New York or any 
part of it is located.” 

After amending the branch bank 
bill to stipulate that branches must 
be set up within a 15-mile perimeter 
of the city or village in which the 
main office is located, instead of 
within 25 miles as was originally 
stipulated by the bill. At press time 
action had not been determined. 

Permission to establish such a 
branch must be given by the Super- 
intendent of Banking and must have 


Presidents Dinner 


‘to Savings Bank Women of New York, with a membership of 477 in 
Greater New York area, will celebrate its 24th anniversary this year. The 
association’s program includes educational forums for its members and 
welfare services to hospitals, homes for the aged, orphaned and crippled 
children, etc. The SBWNY’s recent Presidents’ Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel was attended by over 700, including 35 presidents of mutual 
savings banks. In the photograph, left to right, Richard A. Booth, pres- 
ident, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks and president, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Institution for Savings; Millicent A. Trichler, SBWNY 
vice-president and assistant secretary, Dollar Savings Bank, New York 
City; John D. Butt, president, The Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York 
City; Catherine B. Cleary, assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, guest speaker; Walter J. Hess, president, Savings Banks As- 
sociation of New York, and president, Ridgewood (New York) Savings 
Bank; Eleanor C. Waters, SBWNY president and assistant secretary, The 


Seamen’s Bank for Savings; and J. 


Dollar Savings Bank. 
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Frank Wood, senior vice-president, 


ELI AARON 


the approval of three-fifths of the 
members of the Banking Board. 

Last year’s branch bill was “stren- 
uously opposed” by the New York 
State Bankers Association. The 
present bill has the approval of The 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York. 


Annual Statistics Booklet 


r 
Tue annual Savings and Mortgage 
Statistics booklet, compiled by the 
Savings and Mortgage Division of 
the A.B.A., was distributed to 
bankers attending the Savings and 
Mortgage Conference in New York. 

This booklet includes charts and 
tabular presentations covering in- 
dividual savings, mortgage loans, 
number of savers, mutual funds, 
mortgage recordings, FHA mort- 
gage loans, FHA insurance on 
homes, veterans’ mortgage loans 
outstanding, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and volume and 
cost of home construction. 

Copies of this publication are 
available at 50 cents each. 


Savings Ad Code 


HE Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus* is recommending use 
of a new code, “Advertising Stand- 
ards for Savings or Thrift Institu- 
tions,” as a basic guide to “help 
these institutions eliminate claims 
confusing to the public and unfair to 
competition.” 

The standards were developed by 
the ABBB’s committee on financial 
advertising after consultation with 
the American Bankers Association, 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, National Savings 
and Loan League, United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League, and the Sav- 
ings Association Trade Executives. 


Thrift Account Folder 


A NEw thrift account folder, “Why 
Mr. Worldlywise Deposits His Sav- 
ings in the Bank,” was released last 
month by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department. The folder uses the 
cartoon technique to tell the story. 
The same folder, with a change 
in title, “Why Mr. Worldlywise De- 
posits His Money in the Bank,” was 
prepared for New York State banks. 


* Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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A.B.A. Testifies on 
Housing Act of 1954 


“Tn General, we are in sympathy 
with the objectives set forth in the 
bill” (Housing Act of 1954—H. R. 
7839), John A. Reilly, chairman of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Subcommittee on Mortgage 
Financing and Urban Housing, tes- 
tified before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on March 9. 
Mr. Reilly is president of the Sec- 
ond National Bank of Washington, 
D.C. 

“We approve generally the 
changes in the National Housing 
Act in Title I of the bill which are 
designed to streamline and simplify 
the mortgage insurance program,” 
he said. “However, there are other 
provisions of the bill to which we 
are opposed. . .. For example, in- 
stead of encouraging private enter- 
prise to assume greater responsibil- 
ity in meeting housing and home- 
financing needs without Government 
support or assistance, certain pro- 
visions of the bill involve the Gov- 
ernment more deeply than ever in 
the housing and home-financing bill. 
A housing emergency does not 
exist.” 


Home Modernization Loans 


Mr. Reilly said the A.B.A. sees 
no objection to increasing the dollar 
amount of the home modernization 
credit limitation from $2,500 to 
$3,000 in Class 1 (a) loans, but is 
cpposed to increasing the maturity 
beyond the present three years and 
32 days. 

With regard to Class 1 (b) loans, 
“it is our opinion,” he said, “that 
the present $10,000 loan limit and 
maximum term of seven years and 
32 days should continue unchanged 
for properties of two to four-fam- 
ily units.” 

Mr. Reilly stated that the Associ- 
ation approves within reasonable 
limits the equalization of FHA 
credit on new and existing homes, 
but recommended that in no event 
should loans on existing construc- 
tion exceed 25 years. 

On the subject of 30-year ma- 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


turities on FHA loans (Section 105), 
Mr. Reilly said that “to foster sound 
credit and strength in our national 
economy, a 25-year mortgage for 
larger loans is long enough. The 
property owner must have some 
equity in his property to make the 
credit economically sound, and in 
this period of high production of 
homes and very high prices for real 
estate, it is not desirable to provide 
longer term loans and ever more 
liberal terms.” 


Urban Renewal Programs 


In his comment on new FHA Sec- 
tions 220 and 221 (Section 123), 
the A.B.A. spokesman said that 
“while approving in principle the 
need and desirability of urban re- 
newal programs, the use of FHA 
insurance for this purpose needs 
very careful consideration, and 
should be segregated to an individ- 
ual insurance fund to support the 
entire risk. .. . These types of loans 
have unusual risk, and their terms 
and conditions should reflect it. 

“We are opposed to the provisions 
contained in the proposed new FHA 
Section 221 for insured loans to low 
income families for 40-years with 
little or no downpayment. The only 
possible attraction for a mortgage 
investor to this type of loan is the 
insurance protective feature which 
is not sound justification. . . . Forty- 
year loans, even with the opportu- 
nity to convert into debentures at 
the end of 20 years, would of ne- 
cessity depend heavily on the insur- 
ance factor for their marketability, 
and are unsound in principle.” 

Referring to Section 125 cover- 
ing open-end mortgages, Mr. Reilly 
said “we are opposed in principle to 
the addition of open-end mortgage 
contracts for FHA loans. .. . It is 
our belief that equities in real prop- 
erty should not be used as a means 
of extending the debt further, which 
delays true ownership of a home.” 

On the subject of Title III which 
sets up with Government capital a 
secondary mortgage market under 
a rechartered FNMA, he stated that 
‘if interest rates were to be per- 
mitted to adjust to the supply and 
demand factors of a free market, 


there would be no need, in our opin- 
ion, for any form of Government 
supported secondary market facil- 
ity, as private financial institutions 
would meet all reasonable demands 
for home financing through an ade- 
quate flow of investment funds into 
mortgages. . . . We believe that at 
the present rate on FHA and VA 
mortgages, private investors will 
supply all funds needed to main- 
tain a sound volume of home con- 
struction and that a Government 
supported secondary market will 
tend to overstimulate building, lead- 
ing to an overproduction of resi- 
dential properties.” 

As A.B.A. spokesman, Mr. Reilly 
urged Congress to give considera- 
tion to restoring the FHA to a com- 
pletely independent status. 

The A.B.A. was also represented 
by Mr. Reilly at hearings on the 
Housing Act of 1954 before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on March 15. 


See 1954 Housing Boom 


Tuose in the know about the build- 
ing construction outlook for 1954 
are decidedly bullish. 

“Expenditures for new construc- 
tion declined less than seasonally 
in February 1954 to $2.3-billion and 
were at a record high for the 
month,” reports the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Bureau and U. S. 
Department of Commerce in prelim- 
inary estimates. “Total outlays 
were at an annual rate of well over 
$36-billion, after allowance for sea- 
sonal factors. 

“During the first two months of 
this year, expenditures for all new 
construction totaled $4.7-billion, 2 
percent more than the January-Feb- 
ruary 1953 total.” (February non- 
farm dwelling units started num- 
bered 73,000.) 

The Dodge Reports of contracts 
awarded for future construction 
projects in the 37 eastern states 
smashed several records for dollar 
volume in February, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Totals 
set an all-time high for any Febru- 
ary in Dodge’s 63-year history. The 
gross figure was $1,221,260,000, up 
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7 percent over the previous Febru- 
ary high set in 1951, and 20 percent 
ahead of February 1953. The totals 
also were 6 percent greater than in 
January, contrary to the usual ten- 
dency of totals to drop off slightly 
in February. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States predicts a building 
boom in 1954. “Commercial con- 
struction this year,” said Business 
News Features, “is due for a boost 
of at least 10 percent above last 
year’s peak of $2.2-billion. 

“All kinds of commercial con- 
struction,” reports the Chamber, 
“will share in this happy trend. 
Capital outlay for office buildings, 
lcft buildings and warehouses, as a 
group, can be expected to total 15 
percent greater than in 1953, while 
expenditures for stores, restaurants, 
and garages are forecast to be at 
least 5 percent more. 

“If to these main classes of com- 
mercial construction are added 
hotels, motels, and commercial recre- 
ation buildings, the 1954 total will 
reach $2.4-billion compared with the 
1953 total of around $2.2-billion.” 

David Lawrence, newspaper col- 
umnist, recently devoted his entire 
column “Today in Washington” in 
the New York Herald Tribune to the 
outlook for construction in 1954. He 
feels that something dynamic is 
happening to the American econ- 
omy right now that may make 1954 
one of the best business years on 
record. 


Out-of-State Mortgage 
Investments Booklet 


Banxers interested in learning 
more about making mortgage loans 
across state lines will find Out-of- 
State Mortgage Investments an in- 
valuable guide. This booklet, pub- 
lished by the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association, contains information on 
important procedures to follow, 
principles to be observed, and illus- 
trations of documents required. 
Included in the publication is an 
address made by John J. Redfield, 
member of the firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham and Taft, New York 
City, at the A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Conference in New York 
last month. Mr. Redfield has had 
wide experience in this field and 
counsels three New York City banks 
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on out-of-state mortgage lending. 

Documents prepared by Mr. Red- 
field essential to making out-of- 
state mortgages which are illus- 
trated in this publication include a 
form of Commitment Letter, Out- 
line of Examination Procedure, 
Check List of Documents used, 
Mortgage Servicing Agreement, Re- 
purchase Agreement, and Payment 
Schedule. 

Copies of this booklet were dis- 
tributed to delegates attending the 
recent Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference. Others should send orders 
to the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, 12 E. 36th Street, New York 
16, New York, with remittance of 
$1 per copy. 


Land Planning Data Sheet 


A NEW FHA Land Planning Data 
Sheet (No. 72) explaining the es- 
sential steps in block and lot grad- 
ing for residential properties is 
available to banks and others 
through the field offices of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 


FHA Repays U.S. Capital 


Paymenr in full to the U. S. Trea- 
sury of $65,500,000 was completed 
on March 11 by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. This sum was 
originally advanced to provide oper- 
ating capital in the establishment of 
the mortgage insurance program. 

Repayment not only included the 
full amount of the original advance, 
but $20,400,000 in interest as well 
at the rate of 214 percent. 

Final payment was in the amount 
of $16,500,000, check for which was 
given to Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey by Commissioner Guy 
T. O. Hollyday. 


60 Years of Housing Data 


A sTupy of residential construc- 
tion in the United States that pre- 
sents for the first time a full record 
covering a period of more than 60 
years, was published recently by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search.* 

The study was developed in con- 
nection with the National Bureau’s 
research project on capital formation 
and financing in the United States, 
work on which was begun in 1950. 
Data are presented in The Volume 
of Residential Construction, 1889- 
1950, a report by Dr. David Blank 


of the Institute of Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies of Columbia 
University. 


* 1819 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Construction Financing 


Tue Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s new publication, Construc- 
tion Financing for the Home 
Builder, is intended as a practical 
guide for home builders, particu- 
larly those constructing new single 
family houses on contract or for 
sale. 

This 30-page booklet includes 
many forms, tables, etc., and is di- 
vided into two main sections, 
namely (I) Construction Financing, 
and (II) Financing Procedures. 
Chapters in the first section cover 
(1) Permanent Financing Comes 
First; (2) Business Loans; (3) 
Credit from Building Material Sup- 
pliers; (4) Credit from Subcontrac- 
tors; (5) Downpayments from Home 
Buyers; (6) Credit from Land- 
owners; (7) Construction Loans; 
(8) If You Buy Prefabricated House 
Packages; (9) If You Are an Owner- 
Builder; and (10) Your Working 
Capital. 

Part II includes material on these 
subjects: (1) Make Your Own Con- 
struction Money Surveys; (2) It 
Pays to Know the Ground Rules; 
(3) Construction Loan Procedure; 
(4) FHA Procedure; (5) VA Pro- 
cedure; and (6) Making a Cash 
Budget. 

Copies are obtainable through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Home-A-Rama 
on Long Island 


Lone IsLAND’s first “Home-A- 
Rama” will be held November 5-11 
in a $1,000,000 showplace — the 
seven-story Meadow Brook National 
Bank building now under construc- 
tion in West Hempstead, New York. 

More than 150 exhibitors of fur- 
nishings, appliances, and home im- 
provement materials will display 
their newest wares to an expected 
70,000 spectators. 

The “Home-A-Rama” will be de- 
signed to help the businessmen who 
deal with Meadow Brook to improve 
their trade and customer relations. 
More than 50 dealers have already 
reserved space for exhibits. 
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PEACE-OF-MIND 
WORKS BOTH WAYS 


You may be able to perform a valuable extra service to your 
customers. Advise that the amount of insurance carried be adequate, 
not only to meet your own requirements, but to include the 
owner's entire equity in his home. By recommending insurance- 
to-value, you afford greater peace-of-mind to your customers and 
help to build a healthier economic structure within your 


own community. 


The advertisement at right—one of a series appearing 
in national magazines—is evidence of The Home’s 
readiness to work with America’s bankers 


toward the attainment of so sound a goal. 


* THE HOME* 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, ‘idelity and Surety Bonds 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


He sold me peace-of-mind...neatly wrapped in paper 


A home is for happiness. 

That’s what you work for—that’s where your enjoyment is. 

A house can be replaced of course — but contentment can’t be. 
Isn’t it worth protecting your peace-of-mind? 


You'll be surprised how much your insurance man can add to Do you know what you own? 

your peace-of-mind, if you will allow him. You can’t fully enjoy of 

your home and belongings unless you know they are properly ; your home furnishings and 

protected. Your Home Insurance agent knows how to give mal personal effects. Every 

you exactly the protection you need and want. He knows your‘ homeowner should have a 


dg home inventory. For a 
town and understands your problems and ambitions. handy free inventory book- 


P let, see your Home agent 
You'll find him pleasant to talk to and a good friend . 


or write The Home Insur- 
to have — why not call him soon? ance Company, Dept. A. 


sx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 
Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
This ad will appear in full color 
page size in the following publications 
TIME May 24 SATURDAY EVENING POST May22 BUSINESS 
WEEK May 29 . US. NEWS & WORLD REPORT June 18 
NATION'S BUSINESS June - BETTER HOMES & GARDENS June 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING June - TOWN JOURNAL June 


rance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 
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Regional Trust Conferences 


Two regional trust conferences— 
one in Los Angeles and one in Chi- 
cago—will be held in 1954 under the 
auspices of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, it 
was announced recently by N. Baxter 
Maddox, president of the Division. 
Mr. Maddox is vice-president and 
trust officer of The First National 
Bank of Atlanta. 

In Los Angeles, the 28th Western 
Regional Trust Conference will be 
held at the Hotel Statler on August 
19 and 20. The hosts for this con- 
ference will be the Southern Califor- 
nia Trust Officers Association. The 
states represented in the conference 
will include Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming. 

In Chicago, the 23rd Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference will be held 
at The Drake Hotel on November 4 
and 5. The hosts for this conference 
will be the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Chicago. The states 
represented in the conference will 
include Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


Banktax Brackets” Booklet 


A SERIES of 12 articles on the gen- 
eral subject of taxation by Francis 
E. Jasper, manager of the tax de- 
partment of Peat, Marwick, Mitch- 
ell & Co. (CPAs), New York, and a 
member of the New York Bar, origi- 
nally appearing in the Savings Bank 
Journal have been reproduced in 
booklet form. This booklet—Bank- 
tax Brackets—incorporates Mr. Jas- 
per’s 12 articles on these topics: 
“Synopsis of Federal Income Tax 
Law’’; ‘‘Tax Balance Sheet’’; 
“Amortization of Bond Premiums”; 
“Final Regulations of Treasury De- 
partment”; ‘Preparation of Tax Re- 
turns”; “Capital Gains and Losses”; 
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News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Fidelity - Philadel- 
phia’s president, 
Howard C, Peter- 
sen, left, wel- 
comes Massachu- 
setts Mutual Vice- 
president Chester 
O. Fisher at 
opening of the 
Brokers Forum. 
Gordon S, Miller, 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual’s general 
agent in Philadel- 
phia, center, 
sponsored the 
forum 


‘‘Depreciation and Repairs’’; 
“Losses”; “Pension Plans’; “Statute 
of Limitations”; “Disposition of Net 
Income—Banks Under 12 Percent”; 
and “Discount.” 

Copies of this publication may be 
obtained, at a nominal cost, from 
the Journal at 32 Broadway. 


Broker's Forum 


A BROKERS FORUM was conducted 
recently by Gordon S. Miller, general 
agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Philadel- 
phia, in cooperation with the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company. The 
forum explored the various fields of 
insurance planning and selling which 
heretofore have been neglected or 
unknown. 

Chester O. Fisher, Massachusetts 
Mutual vice-president, presided at 
the two-day forum which was at- 
tended by more than 100 agents 
from the Greater Philadelphia area. 
Howard C. Petersen, president of 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., wel- 
comed the agents. Assistant Secre- 
tary Frederick G. Rogers pointed 
out many potential sales sources in 
his talk on “Insurance Sales Through 
Estate Planning.” Another speaker, 
Hubert Horan, discussed ‘‘Fidelity’s 
Premium Payment Plan for Bro- 
kers.” 


Pensions Study 


Pensions in the United States is 
the title of a recently published 


study prepared for the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report of 
the Senate by the National Planning 
Association. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions of a wide range of representa- 
tives from business, labor, and other 
experts on pension problems were 
utilized in developing the associa- 
tion’s findings and recommendations. 

The association’s findings are pre- 
sented under five main subdivisions, 
as follows: ‘‘(1) Where we stand to- 
day”; (2) an area of agreement; 
(3) the economics of pensions; (4) 
major questions of public policy; 
and (5) summary and recommenda- 
tions. In two appendices discussions 
center on “Pensions in a defense 
economy” and “Research in prog- 
ress.” 

For copies write the United States 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


$500 Law Scholarship 


Tue second annual $500 scholar- 
ship award to a student in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma School of Law 
by the Liberty National Bank and 
Trust Company of Oklahoma City 
was made recently to Fred R. Harris, 
a senior. 

Presentation of the award was 
made by Vice-president and Trust 
Officer W. D. Boggs at a dinner at- 
tended by the Law School’s faculty 
and the senior law class and their 
wives and by the bank’s officers and 
directors. 

The award was founded by the 
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Liberty National last year to stimu- 
late interest among law students in 
sound estate planning. 


Florida's Will Folder 


Over 150,000 copies of a pamphlet 
entitled “Have You Made A Will?” 
were distributed by Florida banks 
within a two-month period with ex- 
cellent results. 

Willard R. Brown, chairman of the 
Florida Bankers Association’s Trust 
Division and vice-president and trust 
officer of the First National Bank of 
Miami, recently called the attention 


tunity offered by this pamphlet to 
cooperate with lawyers and judges 
while rendering a real service to the 
general public by advising them of 
the importance of making a will. 


Fiduciary Fund Bill 


Tue creation of a mutual trust in- 
vestment company which can be 
utilized by New York State banks 
and trust companies for the invest- 
ment of their trust funds is author- 
ized by twin bills introduced in both 
houses of the New York State Legis- 
lature. The bills were passed at the 


Business Counseling Plan 


Tue Estate Planning Division of 
the Provident Trust Co., of Phila- 
deJphia, found, in an _ extensive 
two-year survey, that hundreds of 
successful businesses flounder un- 
necessarily upon the death of their 
organizers and has devised a pro- 
gram to give thorough and com- 
petent estate planning advice to 
these independent businesses. 
Provident offers its service to its 
large corporate customers with the 
understanding that acceptance will 
be elective on the part of distribu- 


of the Florida banks to the oppor- 


1954 session. 
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Executive Council Spring Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
Va. 


Annual Convention, American institute 
of Banking, Statler and Biltmore Ho- 
tels, Los Angeles 


Graduate School of Banking, Annual 
Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 


80th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


State Associations 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Georgia, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta 
Alaska, Elks Lodge, Kodiak 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
New Jersey, Chalfont-Haddon Hall, At- 

lantice City 
Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 


Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Kansas City 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 
New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuauerque 
Texas, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Alabama, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Birmingham 


South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 


North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 


California, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Virginia, Cruise 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 


June 


June 
June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


12-14 


26-28 


29-30 


10-12 


27-29 


May 30- 
June 12 


tors and without obligation. 


South Dakota, Franklin Hotel, Dead- 
wood 

Connecticut, Griswold Hotel, Groton 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Dist. of Columbia, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

Massachusetts, New Ocean 
Swampscott 

Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire, Wentworth - By - The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Wyoming, Wort Hotel, Jackson 

Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Illinois, Drake Hotel, Chicago 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Washington, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 


House, 


Other Organizations 


15th Annual Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on Banking, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 

Reserve City Bankers, Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Florida 

20th Annual Convention, 
Mexico, Acapulco, Mexico 

20th Annual Convention, Independent 
Bankers Association of America, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

American Safe Deposit Association, Min- 
neapolis 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 
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THRIFT EDUCATION— 


Opportunity for Community Service 


HE National School Savings 
[Forum held March 2 in New 

York in connection with the an- 
nual A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
Conference developed the theme that 
the regularity of savings through a 
school savings program would teach 
children the habit of self-reliance to 
the end that they would be freed 
from reliance on Government agen- 
cies for every little setback. 

Through the school savings pro- 
grams, it was asserted, children 
learn to save before they learn to 
earn. The regularity of the school 
banking day was found to be impor- 
tant in instilling valuable thrift 
habits. Good times have given thrift 
@ back seat, it was said, making a 
school thrift program particularly 
valuable at this time. School savings 
programs should be started pri- 
marily for community betterment, it 
was stressed; there will be ultimate 
benefits to the sponsoring bank, but 
these benefits will take care of them- 
selves. 

The School Savings Forum was 
presided over by Millicent A. Trichler, 
chairman of the School Savings 
Banking Committee of the A.B.A. 
Savings and Mortgage Division, and 
assistant secretary, Dollar Savings 
Bank, New York City. She guided a 
panel comprised of: Mrs. A. Hobart 
Anderson, immediate past president 
ef the New Jersey Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers, Clifton, New Jer- 
sey; Dr. Lewis P. Hoyer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia; 
Lawrence A. Merrigan, member of 
the Committee on School Savings 
Banking and vice-president of Pro- 
gressive Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; and Lau- 
rence C. Hart, president of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., and vice-president 
for relationships, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York City. 

Before audience participation was 
invited, each of the panelists pre- 
sented a phase of the subject. Their 
remarks, not necessarily in their own 
words, are briefed here: 


Mrs. Anderson 


The teaching of thrift—systematic 
saving—plays a vital part in every 
youth’s education. Thrift is the 
knowledge and ability to husband 
resources—this does not include any 
phase of miserliness. 

Saving is of particular importance 
today when too much dependence is 
being placed upon the Government. 

Among the advantages of a school 
savings program are that it is in the 
school, an accepted and regular loca- 
tion; it is accepted procedure for 
everyone; the regularity of the bank- 
ing day instills good thrift habits. 

School saving should be a happy 
experience where the children should 
save as much or as little as they can, 


without the element of competition 
as between groups or classes. 

Banks are the institutions best 
able to perform this community re- 
sponsibility, and the children often 
continue with a savings account in 
the same bank after they have left 
school. 


Dr. Hoyer 


“Thrift is all that conservation 
implies.” 

The saving of money for the 
things one wants is highly impor- 
tant in the development of character, 
self-control, self-denial. Anything 
that can add to character develop- 
ment is especially important just 
now. 

In the Philadelphia school system, 
the savings program starts ordi- 
narily in the fourth grade, and the 
children act as tellers. If started at 
a lower grade, a parent helps in col- 
lecting the money. There is a notice- 
able falling off in school banking at 
the senior high school level. 

In Philadelphia, one bank sponsors 
a radio program on school thrift— 
the radio time was formerly donated 
by the station, but when this free 
time had to be withdrawn, the bank 
took up sponsorship. The bank also 
underwrites poster contests, the re- 
sults of which have strained the 
bank’s lobby capacity in displaying 
the best work. 


The panel and a reflection of the large and attentive audience at the National School Savings Forum. At the microphone 
is Millicent Trichler, chairman of the School Savings Banking Committee of the A.B.A, Savings and Mortgage Division. 
The panel members are: Dr. Lewis P. Hoyer, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Mrs. A. Hobart Anderson, imme- 
diate past president, New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, Clifton, N. J.; Lawrence A. Merrigan, member of the 
School Savings Banking Committee and vice-president, Progressive Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans; and Laurence 
C. Hart, president of Junior Achievement, Inc., and vice-president for relationships, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 
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Mr. Merrigan 


School savings has as many head- 
aches and expenses in its develop- 
ment as any other department in a 
bank. 

Civic pride, true and genuine, is 
necessary if any bank is to go into 
school savings. It is not a get-rich- 
quick scheme for banks. Benefits to 
the bank are secondary—but bene- 
fits are bound to rub off on the bank. 

Too many people working today 
feel they can lean on somebody (par- 
ents, unemployment compensation, 
Government, state, etc.) if anything 
goes wrong. Children should learn to 
accumulate enough to weather their 
financial storms. The school savings 
program gives tremendous impetus 
to such training. 

There are so many rapid develop- 
ments in today’s culture that thrift 
has been taking a back seat. And 
many parents today don’t have or 
don’t take the time to teach thrift to 
their children. Thus the school and 
the bank working together in a 
school savings program can provide 
this teaching. 

No community and no bank is too 
large or too small for a school sav- 
ings program. The smaller the com- 
munity, the greater the benefit to 
the individual bank. The big advan- 
tage, however, is not immediately 
for the bank. The program benefits 
the town first, because the children 
learn to save, even before they learn 
to earn. 


Mr. Hart 


The Junior Achievement program 
might be defined as teaching “how 
the American economy ticks; how 
private enterprise works.’ There 
were in 1952-53 more than 18,000 
children active in 1,523 Junior 
Achievement companies in 23 states. 
There are even more this school year 
—but still only 65 percent to 70 per- 
cent of those students who volunteer 
can be taken care of. 

Each Junior Achievement Com- 
pany has three adult advisers: (1) 
finance and corporate structure, the 
banker’s particular province; (2) 
sales and promotion; (3) production 
methods. Each student-participant 
receives very valuable training, the 
value of which is in no way dimin- 
ished if the company shows no 
Profits on liquidation. 

Junior Achievement has nothing 


April 1954 


One of many to rise to question the 
panel is Chris W. Heller, assistant vice- 
president, Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, Hackensack, New Jersey 


te do with combatting juvenile de- 
linquency—it is interested rather in 
providing a program which would 
prevent delinquency. 

Of the 1,523 Junior Achievement 
Companies in 1952-53, 67 were in the 
banking business and were spon- 
sored by banks. Such companies act 
as banks for groups of Junior 
Achievement companies. 


The Audience Questions 

From an elementary school prin- 
cipal: What part of the work in 
school savings should be accom- 


plished (a) in the school; (b) in 
the bank? 

Dr. Hoyer: Only the minimum 
should be expected of the school 
teacher. 

Mr. Merrigan: The system in oper- 
ation in his bank is one where the 
student’s passbook and deposit are 
placed in a sealed envelope—the 
bank does all the work. 

(At this point from the audience 
came a report of a system where the 
bank accepts school savings in bulk, 
all work being done in the school.) 

From the audience: How can pa- 
rental support be enlisted? 

Mr. Merrigan: Most of the support 
comes from mothers. His bank has 
women members of the staff attend 
PTA meetings, etc., to work up in- 
terest. 

From the audience: If you'd like 
your bank to participate in the 
school savings program, but another 
hank already has the program and 
is doing a poor job—what should be 
done to get the program switched to 
your bank? 

Mr. Merrigan: This situation has 
been met by having the bank insti- 
tute a program in a school outside 
the immediate area and by doing 
such a superior job that the local 
school asked that the program be 
transferred to the more active bank. 

From the audience: It was brought 
out that there is a cooperative sys- 
tem in many areas. Such a system 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Cooperative School Savings in Paterson, New Jersey 


In 1925, a cooperative School Savings program, utilizing a central office, 
was started in Paterson. Since 1925, more than $4,000,000 has been 
deposited. Deposits made through schools in 1925 totaled $80,548; in 
1953, $310,014. 

The amount on deposit with the member banks in accounts of pupils 
attending the public schools as of June 1953 totaled $1,418,925. Many 
accounts of graduates are still active with member banks. 

The County Bank & Trust Company and Ist National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany are the member banks forming the Paterson Banks School Thrift 
Association. 

Ninety percent of the enrolment, or 16,372 pupils, in the public schools 
are depositors. In 22 elementary public schools, 65 percent of the pupils 
deposit weekly. In 3 high schools, 57 percent of the students deposit 
each week. 

Of the 25 schools, 17 are honor schools for saving, with over 80 percent 
of the pupils enrolled participating during the year, over 60 percent de- 
positing weekly, 

A unique feature of the Paterson School Savings system is the voluntary 
selection by the pupil or parent of one of the two banks with their 10 
offices in which money may be deposited. 

New regular bank accounts for pupils are opened when the deposits on 
the School Savings pass-card total $5. Every other month when the de- 


posits on the School Savings pass-card total $1 or over, a transfer is made 
to the designated bank. 
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Savings Conference Ideas Package 


Savings total almost $68 billion . . . Investments 
subject to new conditions . . . Electronically, banking 
is near the tag end... AM+PM+HT= formula fora winning 
bank... Mortgage lenders have major stake in urban re- 


clamation ... Value of mortgage debt is not excessive 


HE 741 savings bank executives 
the annual Savings 

and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
in New York last month took home 
with them a large package of useful 
ideas, suggestions, and general in- 
formation collected during discus- 
sions of the outlook for savings 
banking and mortgage lending. On 
these pages and elsewhere in the 
magazine we share with absentee 
readers some of the points made by 
speakers. 

Regardless of one’s particular 
field of savings activity, the pro- 
gram had something good to offer. 
The first day—morning, afternoon, 
and evening—was devoted to dis- 
cussions of the savings side of bank- 
ing. Emphasis was placed on mort- 
gage lending and Government hous- 
ing policies on the second day. 

The aims and purposes of the 
conference were briefly sketched at 
the opening by J. R. Dunkerley, 
deputy manager of the A.B.A. in 
charge of the Savings and Mortgage 
Division. 


Speakers at the first conference session. 


MARY B. LEACH 


“The responsibility of fostering 
the principles of thrift and the habit 
of savings among our people is a 
very vital segment of the nation’s 
economic welfare,” said John W. 
Kress, executive vice-president of 
The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, New Jersey, and president, 
Savings and Mortgage Division. 


Savings-Mortgage Volume 


“Savings is one of the most im- 
portant functions of banking ser- 
vices,” Mr. Kress said. “The com- 
bined total of savings increase in 
banks in 1953 was $4.6-billion, 
which made the total savings in all 
banks in the country $67.8-billion. 
The total accumulated savings on 
December 31, 1953, held in commer- 
cial banks was about $43.4-billion 
and in mutual savings banks ap- 
proximately $24.4-billion.” 

Turning to mortgage lending, 
President Kress said that “1953 
was another phenomenal year in the 
field of housing and mortgage 


Left to right, President John W. Kress, 


Deputy Manager J. R. Dunkerley, Harold B. Dorsey, and Joseph Earl Perry 


TEL STATLER 


credit. The volume of new construc- 
tion and the large scale financing 
operations which began after World 
War II were again carried to very 
high levels. In 1953 more than three 
million mortgages were made, rep- 
resenting a volume of over $18-bil- 
lion. This sum exceeds that of 1952, 
which represented an all-time high. 

“At the present time, there are 
approximately $98.5-billion in mort- 
gage loans outstanding, an increase 
of more than 10 percent for the 
year 1953. Mortgages held by com- 
mercial banks total $17-billion, and 
by mutual savings banks $12.8-bil- 
lion, a total for all banks of $29.8- 
billion. There are $22.1-billion held 
by savings and loan associations 
and $23.3-billion by insurance com- 
panies.” 


Investment Problems 


“Recognizing Current Investment 
Problems” was the topic of the next 
talk, made by Harold B. Dorsey, 
president of the Argus Research 
Corporation, New York City. The 
speaker epitomized his discussion 
in these concluding statements: 

“(1) The investment business has 
become more highly specialized. We 
must realize that the better quality 
and widening scope in the applica- 
tion of investment research work 
has, in itself, become a force that 
is influencing the demand for the 
different types of investment. If 
our commitments are to be timely, 
it is vital that our research should 
be alert to changing conditions. 

“(2) As an integral part of this 
intensification of investment re- 
search, the investment officer must 
take on many of the functions of 
the economist. Not only is it vital 
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for him to give full consideration 
to the supply, demand, and compet- 
itive conditions of an individual in- 
dustry, and their effect upon earn- 
ing power; but he must also con- 
sider the broader economic forces 
as they stand in relation to a prob- 
able normal. The evidence suggests 
that business conditions in recent 
years have been abnormal; and as 
an adjustment is made down to 
more normal levels, we should try 
to anticipate the probable effects 
upon our investment commitments. 
But this adjustment should be view- 
ed in balanced perspective. Try to 
avoid the ‘lemons,’ but don’t gener- 
alize so much in that direction that 
you pass up the sound values. 
“(3) My diagnosis of the current 
situation impels me to suggest 
that your investment commitments 
should be carefully reviewed, with 
the foregoing thoughts in mind, 
now. I would not procrastinate.” 


Use of Electronics 


One of the country’s best informed 
bankers on the potentialities of 
using electronics in small and large 
banks, Joseph Earl Perry, sketched 
the fantastic electronic strides made 
in the fields of communication, man- 
ufacturing, and wholesale and re- 
tail merchandising. 

“Seemingly,” he said, “banking 
and office work in general are close 
to the extreme tag end of the pro- 
cession. There may be other fields 
that have been even more sluggish 
than banking in the adoption of elec- 
tronics; but among the really impor- 
tant phases of the business world, 
banking seems to be almost the last 


Speakers on Government’s housing pro- 

gram and mortgage credit. Left to 

right, HHFA Assistant Administrator 
Neal Hardy and Dr. Marcus Nadler 
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Some honored guests at the School Savings Forum dinner. Left to right, Dr. Worth 
McClure, executive secretary, American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, who spoke on “Passbook to the Future”; Millicent A. Trichler, 
chairman, A.B.A. Committee on School Savings Banking and assistant secretary, 
Dollar Savings Bank, New York; Dr. Lewis P, Hoyer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Fred F. Spellissy, executive vice-president, Market Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia, a past president of the Savings and Mortgage Division; and 
Merle E. Seleeman, exccutive manager, American Bankers Association and secre- 
tary, Trust Division 


major industry to go electronic. .. .” 

Mr. Perry is president of the 
Newton (Massachusetts) Savings 
Bank; a past president of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division; and 
chairman of the Division’s Subcom- 
mittee on Electronics. 

In answering the question: “What 
of the present and of the immediate 
future of electronics for small and 
large banks?,” Mr. Perry said “the 
short answer for the small bank 
seems to be ‘not yet.’ Equipment is 
too costly, bank transactions too in- 
dividualized, to justify going elec- 
tronic. ... For the large banks, the 
situation is quite different. The Fed- 
eral Reserve and a few large indi- 
vidual banks, notably The First 
National Bank of Chicago, have 
made great strides in robot handling 
of repetitive, quantity transac- 

Continuing, he said: 

“Interestingly enough, the real 
problem now is not to devise new 
electronic mechanisms or processes. 
It may fairly be assumed that the 
inventor and the manufacturer can 
give the banker any kind of ma- 
chine he can ask for to perform any 
and every phase of banking. The 
real problem—and it is a pressing 
one—is for the banker himself, to 
determine what functional objec- 
tives he wishes to obtain electron- 
ically.” (See also page 142.) 


Building Savings 


A public relations panel of ex- 
perts adopted a somewhat different 


approach to panel discussion tech- 
niques at the afternoon exploration 
of the subject: “AM+PM+HT= 
Builds Savings Deposits.” 

First, Rudolph R. Fichtel, secre- 
tary of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, the panel’s MC, outlined 
briefly the broad aspects of bank 
public relations. Next, five members 
of the public relations class of New 
York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, representing, respec- 
tively, (1) a staff member; (2) a 
customer; (3) a member of the 
community; (4) a local newspaper 
reporter; and (5) a representative 
of the bank’s advertising agency, 
told what they expect of ANY- 
BANK. 

The curtain was then raised and 
the panel of five members argued 
the pros and cons of public rela- 
tions media open to a bank in satis- 
fying the aspirations of its staff, 
customers, and community. 

Summarizing the panel’s con- 
clusions, Mr. Fichtel interpreted the 
subject—“AM+PM+HT=Builds 
Savings Deposits.” “AM,” he said, 
“means alert, able, aggressive man- 
agement; PM means planned, pur- 
poseful, progressive management; 
HT is the human touch. AM+PM 
give GBM, which stands for good 
bank management. Add to GBM 
the human touch and you have the 
formula that will give you a win- 
ning bank. AM+PM also denotes 
morning and afternoon continuity.” 

(Turn to page 42 for a brief 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Mortgage Lending Symposium 


A symposium on mortgage investment and home im- 
provement loan opportunities at the annual Savings 
and Mortgage Conference of the A.B.A. last month was 
one of the conference’s most stimulating sessions. 
JOSEPH R. JONES, vice-president of the A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division, was the symposium chairman. 
His panel associates were: JOHN J. MACKEY, solicitor, 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New York; JoHN J. 
REDFIELD, member, Cadwalader, Wickersham and Taft, 
New York City; SAMUEL W. HAWLEY, vice-president, 
Bridgeport (Connecticut) People’s Savings Bank; and 
V. R. STEFFENSEN, member, A.B.A. Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages; senior vice-president, First Security 
Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City. MR. JONES is vice-presi- 
dent, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles. 


BANKING presents excerpts from the remarks: 


Open-End and Package Mortgage 


“The ‘open-end’ mortgage is much less burdensome 
than the usual FHA modernization loan which has to 
be repaid within three years, whereas the ‘open-end’ 
advance may be spread over the entire life of the mort- 
gage by a slight increase in the monthly payment, or 
the monthly payment may remain the same and the 
term of the mortgage extended accordingly. 

“A $1,000 modernization loan at a 5 percent discount 
requires a monthly payment of $31.94 because of the 
3-year limitation on maturity, whereas a $1,000 re- 
advance under an ‘open-end’ 5 percent mortgage having 
15 years to run requires only a monthly payment of 
$7.91, or if the loan is extended sufficiently to liquidate 
such readvance and the old balance of the debt, no in- 
crease in the monthly payment is required. 

“The inclusion of these items in the builder’s sales 
contract on the property and the mortgage evidencing 
our loan is of material help to the home buyer in that 
he enjoys the use of them immediately upon his occu- 
pancy and obtains the benefit of the long-term financing 
made available under the provisions of our mortgage. 

“In New York State, the intention of the parties gov- 
ern as to whether or not such equipment is deemed to 
be covered by the mortgage on the real estate; and the 
recital of such equipment in the mortgage is conclusive 
evidence of such intent.” 

JOHN J. MACKEY 


Some Negative Aspects 


Other members of the symposium developed some of 
the negative aspects of such “open-end” and package 
clauses, and urged the bankers to consider them before 
accepting too much at face value the apparent advan- 
tages of such clauses. 

Among the points made were: Lenders making re- 
advances of principal under the “open-end” clause in 
the mortgage should make certain that the readvanced 
funds constitute valid first liens on the property and 
will meet all legal requirements. 


* 


The Mortgage Lending Symposium 

panel, Left to right, Messrs. Stef- 

fensen, Redfield, Jones, Mackey, iim 
Hawley 


* 


Consideration was also urged of the possibility that 
the financing of repairs and improvements to property 
over a long term of years, which the “open-end” clause 
might permit, would actually make financing costs 
much greater than they would be under the shorter 
term conventional instalment loans. In such cases, the 
bank has a responsibility of informing the borrower of 
actual cost of the financing before proceeding to make 
a readvance of principal. Members of the panel were of 
the opinion that readvances under the “open-end” 
clause in mortgages, like all other easy credit, is infla- 
tionary and should be made only with discretion. 


Out-of-State Mortgages 


“Our firm’s experience has been that the only satis- 
factory program is that based on purchase from origi- 
nators. Direct lending in another state not only in- 
creases the possible exposure to penalties and taxation 
under the laws of that state, but it is more expensive. 

“When we initially commenced an out-of-state lend- 
ing program, we were apprehensive that all sorts of 
difficulties would arise from different local laws dealing 
with evidence of debt, security instruments, real and 
personal property, recording, liens, and other rights 
and remedies. We have been happily disillusioned. 
With the cooperation of local counsel, we have been 
able to resolve most of these difficulties readily and 
satisfactorily in some 40 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. 

“The one problem that we have constantly had to 
face has been the ‘doing business’ laws in our sister 
states. The perplexing question has been whether our 
clients’ activities in negotiating, acquiring, servicing, 
enforcing, and realizing upon the security of their in- 
vestments in these states constituted the performance 
of business therein and, if so, what penalties, fines, or 
disabilities and what local taxation might be involved. 

“Our experience has been that an out-of-state mort- 
gage investment program is one which, with the 
exercise of reasonable prudence, banks may safely 
engage in, provided the laws of the states in which 
they are incorporated permit such investment. We 
have established to our own satisfaction and that of 
our banking clients that legal and other obstacles in 
this field are not excessive or unreasonably burden- 
some. The field offers excellent opportunities for di- 
versification and for an adequate net yield.” 


JOHN J. REDFIELD 


Financing Home Improvements 


“Residential mortgage loans have been a time- 
honored and time-tested investment outlet for savings 
funds, because in this form of mortgage lending, the 
basic security of improved real property has the addi- 
tional strength of the powerful human instinct for 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 
synopsis of the panel’s conclusions 
and for panel identification. ) 

The National School Savings 

. Forum followed adjournment of the 
public relations panel. The forum, 
and a school savings dinner meet- 
ing in the evening, has become one 
of the leading attractions of the 
conference. The forum is reported 
by Theodore Fischer on page 92. 

The second morning’s session was 
devoted entirely to a “Mortgage 
Lending Symposium.” Excerpts 
from the prepared remarks of the 
panel members are on the opposite 
page. 


Government's Housing Role 


“The Role of Government in Hous- 
ing and Mortgage Finance” was the 
subject of an address prepared by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole. Be- 
cause of Mr. Cole’s inability to at- 
tend the conference, his address was 
read by Neal Hardy, HHFA assis- 
tant administrator for plans and 
programs. 

In a discussion of the housing 
legislation now before the Banking 
and Currency committees of the 
Congress, Mr. Cole included several 
recommendations to bankers. 
Among them were these: 

“I want particularly to mention 
the (President’s) Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that mort- 
gage investors develop the possibil- 
ities of participation shares in mort- 
gage loans with local correspon- 
dents, both as a means of obtaining 
a broader spread of mortgage fi- 
nancing throughout the country and 
as a measure to provide mortgage 
investors with responsible and eco- 
nomical means for investing in such 
mortgages. We believe this pro- 
posal is well worth the serious con- 
sideration of banks, .. .” 

Referring to the bill’s provisions 
relating to a new broad-scale urban 
renewal program to embrace the 
ccnservation and rehabilitation of 
urban areas, Mr. Cole stated, in 
part: 

“This program is directed at sav- 
ing and restoring the basic values 
of the city in which you already 
have heavily invested but which are 
being dissipated and destroyed 
through blight and deterioration at 
én alarming rate. 

“No group in the business com- 
munity, it seems to me, has so much 
to gain through restoration and pro- 
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tection of the good and reclaimable 
areas of our cities. And no group 
has so much to lose if we do noth- 
ing about it. We have an estimated 
investment as a nation of nearly 
$300-billion in our total nonfarm 
housing supply. At the end of 1953 
we had outstanding nearly $65-bil- 
lion in residential mortgages, in ad- 
dition to the private and public 
security represented by the facil- 
ities and establishments which sup- 
port these residential neighbor- 
hoods. 

“Yet we are losing these assets 
through neglect, through inaction, 
through failure to organize our 
community and business resources 
into successful efforts to protect and 
conserve our housing and our neigh- 
borhoods. . . . The Federal Govern- 
ment is powerless to stop this waste. 
It must be stopped through organ- 
ized, coordinated action by official 
and business leadership at the com- 
munity level... . 

“As mortgage lenders, you not 
only have a major stake in this pro- 
gram, but with your intimate under- 
standing and knowledge of the city’s 
values, you have a major contribu- 
tion to make in the correction of 
these conditions. You must help to 
establish a workable community 
plan and to mobilize a coordinated 
attack on the causes as well as the 
results of blight.” 


Mortgage Outlook 


The final conference speaker was 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of fi- 
nance, New York University. His 
topic was “Does Government Insur- 
ance Develop Excessive Mortgage 
Credit ?” 

Dr. Nadler summarized his re- 
marks with these comments: 

“The guaranteeing and insuring 
of mortgages has not developed ex- 
cessive mortgage credit. The amount 
of mortgages outstanding, while 
large, is not beyond the ability of 
the mortgagors to pay the carrying 
charges, nor is it out of line with 
the savings of the people. What is 
needed today is for those engaged 
in mortgage banking, as originators, 
distributors, and buyers of mort- 
gages, to find ways and means of 
making these mortgages liquid with- 
out recourse to Government credit. 
A way has to be found to standard- 
ize and concentrate the servicing of 
guaranteed and insured mortgages. 
Once this is achieved, there should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


Shown, |. to r., R. E. Hagman, Lafay- 
ette Trust Co., Easton, Pa.; S. R. Whit- 
beck, Nonotuck Savings Bank, North- 
ampton, Mass.; L. A. Tobie, Meriden 


(Conn.) Savings Bank; and E. C. 
Couch, Mellon National, Pittsburgh 


R. J. Adams, Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Jersey City; R. H. Wesner, N. J. 
Department of Banking and Insurance; 
P. B. Menagh, Savings Banks Ass’n of 
New Jersey; and A. M. Mueller, Trust 
Company of New Jersey 


J. J. Braceland, Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society; Walter Russell, Huntoon, 
Paige & Co., New York; R. F. Lentsch, 
Eastchester Savings, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


H. H. Feltham, Melrose (Mass.) Trust 

Co.; P. B. Hunt, Hingham (Mass.) 

Trust Co.; and F. E. Keniston, Melrose 
(Mass.) Trust Co. 
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Summary of U.S. Banks—December 31, 1953 
A Compilation by Polk’s Bank Directory 


(from the March 1954 Edition) 


State 
or 
Territory 


State Banks and 


State Banks and 
Trust Co,’s 
Trust Co.’s 
Branches 
Private Banks 
*Federal Banks 
Other Banking 
Institutions 


Branches 


*Federal Branches 


National Bank 


Other Banking 
Institution 
Branches 


leo 
S| Total Banks 


=| Total Branches 


Deposits 


$  1,487,449,912 


Capital 
Account 


$ 119,338,343 


Total 
Assets 


$ 1,624,308,531 


140, 309,077 


"8,075,437 


148,752,348 


644,645,996 


43,489,247 


699,386,453 


944,605,308 


76,519,147 


1,025,250,213 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 


213 


te 


1,034 


185,459,131 


158 


1,429,313,361 


1,138,185,819 


18,736,261,214 


98,357,928 


1,538,198 ,669 


3,602,824,142 


353,182,074 


3,991,123,335 


Delaware 

\Dist. of Columbia .. 
Florida 
Hawaiian Islands .. 


to 


631,313,194 


74,600,217 


712,078,430 


1,266,618,008 


87,705,547 


2,644,827, 999 


898,123 


1,367,014,739 
2,841,650,422 


2,090,811,345 


165,121,655 


409, 627,319 


36,495,562 


2,284 486,837 
452,218,953 


511,497,106 


28,602,504 


Illinois 
Indiana 


14,795,622,103 


983,909,477 


3,989,475,152 


257,890,808 


544,697,320 


15,935,1 197, O82 


4,285,421, 942 


2,639,364,193 


203,697,575 


2,857,428,421 


1,952,315,760 


141,489,407 


1 32 


25 


‘Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire .... 

New Jersey 106 
New Mexico 8 
New York 259° 
North Carolina .... 


136 

26 
355 
179 


220 


56 


1,859,657,538 


152,303,593 


2,106,508,846 
2,036,631,251 


2,247,437,979 


134,664,673 


2,400,531,290 


82 


788 .233,380 


92,360,914 


270 
315 


2,349,243,951 


_ 194,537,111 


890,795,015 
2,574,105 ,662 


8,646,736,305 


008,942, 
3,523,473,539 


922, 982,326 


9,699,534 ,667 


432,934,132 
267,334,410 


7,521,644,671 


3,831,309,398 


952,765,746 


69,150,119 


1,025,916,210 


5,130,547, 


363,105,558 


5,550, 157,283 


657,966,605 


33,329,741 


1,554,722,523 


245,700,873 


644,519,373 


6,247 ,325,337 


452,288,239 


_51,336,339,729 


“112, 213,648 


701,479,752 
1,676,840,288 


13,926,028 
~ 80,476,142 


492,219 


27,666,752 


2 082,227, | 109 


166,690,636 


_5,020,180,285 


6,777,096, 245 


493,410,019 
57,152,175 ,137 
2,291,839 


North Dakota 


607,256.473 


43,945,993 


654,5: 


9,461 635, 21 


655,428,840 


10,232, 214, 853 


2,054,692,071 


161,569,021 


2,235,696,242 


1,606,494 ,068 


113,593,260 


1,737,365,110 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


13,048,338,819 


1,437,862,698 


14,602,347,359 


179,471,668 


47,866,750 


Rhode Island 


1,113,076,878 


100,839,628 


or] Stl 
Nas 


South Carolina .... 


867,953,490 


62,358,087 


South Dakota 


Sto 


Tennessee 


563,129,227 


39,982,467 


247,598,963 
1,226,886,872 
937,108,353 
606,984,670 


"2,434,566,238 


179,349, 997 


2,647,429,368 


8,970,124,750_ 


643,337,164 


9,701 ,697,329 


Vermont 


723,111,488 


47,105,238 


779, 576,391 


383,571,620 


Virginia 


2,390,844,001 


41,380,822 


194,415,176 


2,610,104,372 


Washington 


2,435,139,992, 


174,025,854 


West Virginia 


1,064,377 


~ 103,785,799 


2,639,184,948 
1,176,478,385 


Wisconsin 


3,583,770,381 


256,707,895 


Wyoming 


318,271,453 


20,410,263 


3.859,209,238 
340,993,143 


VU. 8S. Dependencies . 


American Samoa . 
Canal Zone ...... 
Island of Guam .. 
Virgin Islands 
3,361 


30 


1,233,729 


161,028 


150 14,610 


6,12: 


6,620,815 
$203,907,887,187 


431,214 
$16,876,464,351 


“COMPARATIVE TOTALS 


FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 


December, 1952 4,901 2,447 9,557 3,154 100 47 


24 


14,654 


5,652 


$198,014,817,216 


$16,576,419,140 


1,398,590 


7,094,240 
223,439,804 


$216 ,548,633,036 


December, 1951 4,936 2,299 9,572 3,010 106 47 


14,710 


5.360 


$188,452,994.484 


$15,655,547,917 


$205,895 ,039,755 


December, 1950 4,962 2,189 9,576 2,811 116 47 


December, 1945 5,024 1,669 9,492 2,251 135 


14,746 


3,017 


$177.971,830.002 


$14, 746,163, 406 


14,791 


3,964 


$167,324,220,000 


$10, 913,339,000 


$194,334 365,422 
$179,118.47] .000 


December, 1940 5,132 1,007 9,734 2,089 171 

Footnotes: 

*Federal Reserve Banks, Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, Federal Land Banks, Federal 
Home Loan Banks and all Federal Banks are included in the bank count. Statement figures 

these banks are not included in the Deposits, Capital Account and Total Assets figures. 

tIlinols count of Other Banking Institutions includes two trust companies organized under, 
**An Act in relation to corporations for pecuniary profit.” 

jlowa Branches are called Offices and are permitted by State Bank and Trust Companies 


15,168 


3,691 


$ 76,872,549,364 


$ 8,397,028,788 


$ 85,895,569, 397 


*Puerto Rico count of Other Banking Institution Branches includes Branches of Canadian 


Banks. 
7South Carolina bank count of State Bank and Trust Companies includes 20 Depository 


anks. 
§Wisconsin Branches of State Bank and Trust Companies are called Stations. 
*Comparative figures from previous editions do not include Puerto Kico and U.S. Dependen- 


cles. 
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Arkansas .......... 1 (178 20 
i848 1 3 5 404 
11 55 27 9 38 _ 64 
| we 83 5 3 3 19° 
| 30 2. 64 1 4 384 
39 47 47 2 1 4 
104 134 2 1 10 164 
353 197 1 1 431 
501 3 1 682 6 | 
173 72 1 
523 4 1 i 
294 2 1 2 422 1 Ts | SY 
4 1 9 2 «263,459,976 
98 


Summary 
Com parisons 


N addition to the comparative 


totals shown at the bottom of | 
the page opposite, it might be in- | 


teresting to compare some of the 
figures with those of just 10 and 
20 years ago. 

Polk’s Bank Directory figures as 
of December 31, 1943, showed: na- 


tional banks, 5,045; national bank 


branches 1,591; state banks and 
trust companies, 9,458; branches of 
state banks and trust companies, 
2,164; private banks, 149; other 
banks, 138; other branches, 46: 
total parent banks, 14,790; capital 
account, $9,242,500,000; deposits, 
$119,034,983,000; total resources, 
$128,766,113,000. 

The figures for 20 years ago, as 
of December 31, 1933: national 
banks 5,275; national bank branches, 
1,054; state banks and trust com- 
panies, 10,635; branches of state 
banks and trust companies, 1,691; 
private banks, 320; other banks, 
215; other branches, 107; total 
banks, 16,445; total branches, 2,852; 
capital, $3,276,095,057; surplus and 
profits, $4,495,019,545; deposits, 
$42,412,897,803; total deposits, $52,- 
669,772,143. 

In the past 20 years, then, the 
total of national banks has declined, 
while there has been a rise in na- 
tional bank branches. There are 
more state banks than in 1943, but 
fewer than in 1933; state bank 
branches, however, have gained. The 
total number of banks has declined, 
the total of branches has increased, 


so that there are more banks and | 
branches combined than in either 
1943 or 1933. Assets have shown | 


large increases in 20 years. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


You might well say, “‘Bill’s home 
life is his own affair. We’re pri- 
marily interested in how he han- 
dles his job.” That’s true up toa 
certain point. 


When you put a man on the pay- 

roll, you’ve bought an intcrest in 

his family. When families are heal- 

thy and happy you’ve got content- 

ed workers who will do a good job. 

They enjoy good health and good 
living. There’s less illness, less absenteeism. 


Many industrial concerns which have located new facilities in the 
mushrooming West have discovered that employee relations prob- 
lems are reduced to a minimum. That’s why we call your attention 
to the eleven-state area served by our railroad. 


Within that area you’re almost certain to find the natural resources 
and facilities which you require. Of equal importance, are the rec- 
reational opportunities, the healthful climate and many other 
advantages. In the ‘‘Union Pacific West” workers are happier on 
the job and off the job. 


For complete and confidential information about available indus- 
trial sites ask the “U. P.” man who contacts you, or write the 
Industrial Development Department, Room 314, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


MONTANA 


Map at left shows 
Lae states served by 


Union Pacific 
Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


“Now that I’ve become a sensible, sav- 
ing sort of person, I’d like to make a 
withdrawal!” 
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The Publiec’s Attitude 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


friendly; not too dignified or too 
formal. 

The facts: 83% in Indianapolis; 
92% in Syracuse; 81% in Spokane; 
92.5% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 66% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 


(4) People give banks a high 
“courtesy” and “friendliness” rating 
among a group of organizations com- 
prising banks, telephone companies, 
electric light and power companies, 
and insurance companies. 

The facts: Banks rated second in 
Indianapolis; second in Syracuse; 
second in Spokane; tied for first 
with telephone companies in Birm- 
ingham. 

In the Reserve City Bankers sur- 
vey, banks were rated first by a 
narrow margin over telephone com- 
panies. 


(5) In three of the four cities 
surveyed, the majority of people ex- 
perience no difficulty in fulfilling 
their desire to talk with top bank 


officials. 

The facts: “No difficulty” returns 
were 58% in Indianapolis; 77% in 
Syracuse; 15.5% in Spokane; 75% 
in Birmingham. 

“Difficulty’returns were 29% in 
Indianapolis; 18% in Syracuse; 67% 
in Spokane; 12.5% in Birmingham. 

According to the Reserve City 
Bankers survey, 69% of the people 
did not think they would have diffi- 
culty getting in to see the president 
or one of, the top officers of their 
bank. About 20% regarded bank 
officials as “somewhat inaccessible.” 


ON BANKS AS THE PLACE FOR 
SAVINGS 


(1) Banks are generally re- 
garded as the best place for savings. 

The facts: 55% in Indianapolis; 
85% in Syracuse; 43.5% in Spo- 
’ kane; 65.5% in Birmingham. 

This compares with 43% in the 
Reserve City Bankers survey. 

Respective second and _ third 
choices were 30% for postal savings 
and 11% for savings and loan as- 
sociations in Indianapolis; 8% for 
postal savings and 7% for savings 
and loans in Syracuse; 28% for 
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savings and loans and 26.5% for 
postal savings in Spokane; 27.5% 
for postal savings and 5.5% for 
savings and loans in Birmingham. 

This compares with 89% for 
postal savings and 11% for savings 
and loans in the Reserve City Bank- 
ers survey. 

Major reasons given by respond- 
ents for selecting banks were “secur- 
ity ... safety ... convenience... 
availability of funds ... habit... 
good interest rate .. . Government 
guaranty of deposits.” 

Savings and loans are attractive 
primarily because of “better in- 
terest.”” Postal savings received 
most of its votes for “safety” and 
“Government security,” although a 
fairly substantial group of respond- 
ents referred to “better interest” as 
their reason for preferring postal 
savings. 


ON BANK PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS 


(1) People believe that — com- 
pared with telephone companies, 
electric light and power companies, 
and insurance companies — banks 
pay the lowest wages and provide 
the least in employee benefits to the 
average worker. 

The facts: Banks were rated last 
in each of the four cities. Only in 
the category of salaries to “presi- 
dents” and “top men” did banks 
make a relatively good showing— 
first in Indianapolis; fourth in Syra- 
cuse; second in Spokane; tied for 
third with telephone companies in 
Birmingham. 

In the Reserve City Bankers sur- 
vey, banks were ranked far below 
telephone companies and insurance 
companies with respect to “the high- 
est wages to the average worker’; 
also with respect to “providing em- 
ployee benefits.” Banks were rated 
second to insurance companies in 
“providing high compensation for 
executives.” 


Canada 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


ada, but by far the greater part of 
new capital expenditures, aggregat- 
ing more than $10-billion, came 
from Canada’s own financial re- 
sources. Yet American investments 
were sufficient, with sales of newly- 
mined Canadian gold, to meet the 


obligations to the United States. 
Thus the central bank, the Bank of 
Canada, reported that for 1953 “the 
continued substantial inward move- 
ment of direct investment and pro- 
ceeds of security issues abroad... 
produced a large net surplus in the 
capital account which balanced the 
deficit on current [trade] account 
without any great change in either 
the level of official exchange re- 
serves [gold and U. S. dollars of 
over $1,800,000,000] or the external 
value of the Canadian dollar.” 


A Distinction Between 
Trade and Aid 

American participation in the eco- 
nomic development of Canada should 
not be confused with the foreign aid 
measures of the United States for 
the reconstruction and strengthen- 
ing of overseas countries. While 
Canada has received quite large pay- 
ments from the United States for 
certain defense installations, re- 
garded as necessary for the protec- 
tion of the United States, she has 
purchased quantities of armament 
from her southern neighbor and paid 
for them out of her own resources 
and military and material contracts 
awarded her by Washington. Most 
of the American capital investments 
of over $1-billion mentioned above 
were on a straight business basis, 
undertaken by private interests 
after careful investigation and with 
firm expectations of adequate re- 
turns in dividends, interest, and the 
greater supplies of essential mate- 
rials which the United States will 
need in the future. In fact, a quite 
substantial part of the new capital, 
probably as much as 25 percent, that 
Canada has drawn from the United 
States has already been returned to 
that country to pay for purchases of 
materials and equipment which Can- 
ada had to import for her new eco- 
nomic development. 

To sum up, there are advantages 
te the United States which greatly 
cutweigh the disadvantage of the 
premium on the Canadian dollar. 
The premium may fluctuate during 
the current year, but as long as 
American capital continues to flow 
into Canada there is not much like- 
lihood of this currency dropping to 
par with the American dollar. Of- 
ficial. estimates of new capital ex- 
penditures to be made in Canada 
during 1954 are for a record outlay 
of $5.8-billion, slightly above that 
of the preceeding year. 
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DIRECTORS 
HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
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J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Electric Bond and Share Company 

HAWLEY T. CHESTER 

Chubb & Son 

PERCY CHUBB 2ND 

Chubb & Son 

CLINTON H. CRANE 

Chairman of the Board 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

Emory S. LAND 

Vice Admiral 

United States Navy (Retired) 

Lewis A. LAPHAM 

Executive Vice-President 

The Grace Line 

NATHAN MOBLEY 

Chubb & Son 

EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 
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Co., Inc. 

ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 

President 

The First National Bank of the 
City of New York 

J. RUSSELL PARSONS 

Chubb & Son 

Junius L. POWELL 

Chubb & Son 

REEVE SCHLEY 

Chairman of the Board 

Howe Sound Company 

CARROL M. SHANKS 

President 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 


The National City Bank of New York 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston 
LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE 
White, Weld & Co. 


FEDERAL 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . $47,296,396 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 7,447,723 
. . « « « 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 10,819,971 
Premiums not over 90 days due . . 3,184,525 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . . . . $125,521,397 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . . . $32,953,642 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . 17,530,145 
Dividend Payable ...... . 675,000 
Taxes and Expenses . . ..... 5,429,652 
Funds held under Reinsurance Treaties . 3,701,802 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . .. . 3,588,888 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . $63,879,129 
Capital Stock . . . . . $10,800,000 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. 13,030,814 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . $61,642,268 


Investments carried at $5,140,140 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


Bs 
ry, 
2 
° 
CHUBB & SON, Managers 


Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation + Fire and Automobile - Fidelity + Surety 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 
and set aside reserves for taxes. 
They think that corporations will 
not have to borrow to meet this addi- 
tional 10 percent of actual required 
tax payments. 

Other officials, however, do not 
share this view. When the Mills plan 
began a few years to bite into actual 
corporation income, studies by the 
Federal Reserve indicated that it 
was a factor in increasing business 
borrowings from banks. 


Court Hears Debate 
On Franklin National Case 


Arguments were heard by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
on both the law and the merits of 
the issue, as to whether New York 
state can bar a national bank from 
advertising savings accounts. The 
highest court heard the argument on 
the appeal of the Franklin National 
Bank of Franklin Square, Long 
Island, from the decision of the 
highest state court upholding a ban 
against the use of the word “sav- 
ings” by national banks. 

Legally the issue narrowed down 
to the question of whether there was 
or was not a conflict between the 
state and Federal statutes. Counsel 
for New York State, Daniel M. 
Cohen, Assistant Attorney General. 
contended there was no conflict and 
the New York law governed. Counsel 
for the bank, and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, Simon E. 
Sobeloff, contended that the state 
statute conflicted with the Federal 
statute, violating the legal principle 
of the supremacy of Federal Law, 

Mr. Sobeloff also argued the merits 
of the case. He declared that Con- 
gress authorized national banks to 
receive deposits and pay interest 
thereon. New York State, he said, 
has forbidden national banks in that 
state to use the word “savings,” al- 
though, he asserted, the state con- 
cedes that national, banks may re- 
ceive savings deposits. 

Strictly applied, Mr. Sobeloff told 
the U. S. Supreme Court, that would 
forbid the use of the word “savings” 
on deposit slips, on tellers’ cages, 
and even a national bank’s guards 
could not tell depositors where the 
savings deposits could be made. 

“This creates a patent, irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the act of Con- 
gress authorizing national banks to 
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do a savings business. This is tanta- 
mount to saying to a property owner 
that you may grow vegetables but 
you cannot cultivate or water them,” 
he said. 

Mr. Cohen said that New York 
State law since 1875 had required 
every savings bank to have identical 
powers and be subject to the same 
uniform requirements. They may not 
discount commercial paper and may 
not make unsecured loans. 

The purpose of the statute, he 
said, was to prevent people from 
being deceived when they made 
deposits. 


Explain CCC Pool Certificates 


Ezra Taft Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and his aides ex- 
plained the CCC pool certificate plan 
in a public hearing before the House 
Banking Committee. 

Representative Brent Spence (D., 
Ky.) the ranking minority member 
of the committee, criticized the plan 
as a “subterfuge” to get around the 
debt limit and declared that the 
interest rates of from 21% to 2% per- 
cent were out of line with the Trea- 
sury short-term interest rate. Rep- 
resentative Patman joined in the 
criticism on the latter point. 

Officials explained that the selling 
of the pool certificates to city banks 
did take some of the load off the 
Treasury debt, but said it was no 
subterfuge, for the purpose of the 
transaction was announced from the 
beginning. Furthermore, these of- 
ficials explained, the interest rates 
were set by the Treasury at a level 
it was thought necessary to bring 
about the sale of the pool certifi- 
cates. 


FDIC Defines “Base Day" 


FDIC’s development of regula- 
tions defining “base day,” and gen- 
erally designed to simplify calcu- 
lations of deposit insurance assess- 
ments, is the culmination of a num- 
ber of conferences between FDIC 
officials and _ representatives of 
banks, especially the A. B. A. sub- 
committee on the FDIC. 

These regulations deal with prob- 
lems which were not foreseen when 
the 1950 FDIC act was passed, of 
which there were several. Two, in 
particular, deal with cash items. 

Cash items eligible for deduction 
include not only those credited to 
deposit accounts or cashed over the 
counter, but also those received in 
payment on a debt due to the bank. 


Cash items do not include checks 
and drafts received for the sale of 
a bank’s own assets. 

The regulations would also per- 
mit the deduction from total de- 
posits of cash items which are re- 
ceived on the base day and which 
are not under the bank’s normal 
procedure forwarded for collection 
on that day. 

“Base day” is defined as begin- 
ning with the closing of the books 
on the last business day preceding 
the base day, to the closing of books 
on the calendar base day. Under 
the previous regulations the calen- 
dar day had been considered the 
base day. 


Criticize S&L Advertising 


Senators Prescott Bush (R., 
Conn.) and J. Allen Frear (D,, 
Del.) criticized the practice of 


some Federal savings and loan 
associations of failing to distinguish 
in advertising between their func- 
tions and those of mutual savings 
banks. Senator Bush is chairman 
and Senator Frear a member of the 
Banking and Securities Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee. 

This point of view was expressed 
in the course of the hearings on 
the bill to regulate the approval 
of branches of S&Ls by the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Senator Bush said that he thought 
that the subcommittee might go 
into the question of advertising 
later in the session. It is said that 
the Senator intends to delay schedul- 
ing any such hearings in order to 
give the HLBB time enough to 
check into S&L advertising prac- 
tices itself, since the Board con- 
tends that it has authority to reg- 
ulate advertising. 

Spokesmen for the A. B. A. and 
others testified in favor of legisla- 
tion regulating S&L _ branching. 
Among these was Joseph Ear! Perry. 
president of the Newton (Massa- 
chusetts) Savings Bank. He said 
that the A. B. A. wanted to be 
recorded in favor of the pending 
bill, which is a “states’ rights” 
bill. 

Mr. Perry was preceded by Paul 
A. Warner, president of the Ober- 
lin Savings Bank Company, Oberlin, 
Ohio. He appeared as chairman of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion of the -A.B.A. Savings and 
Mortgage Division. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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“Penny SAVeC 


penny got” 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


April 1954 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


hristmas Club members know the value of “‘saving as they get.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 


continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 
Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club 


builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 


program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course: 


‘Christmas 
Forporation PAYMEN’ 


FOUNDED] BY HERBERT F. RAWIL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. | 20 | 


BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS DUE THIS WEEK 4 
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24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE {iwi 


Our 24-hour Transit service and air mail 


dispatch often make funds available days earlier. AME RICAN 
Many correspondents save valuable time TRU ST 


by air mailing all western items to COM PANY 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY. This 100 Years of 


24-hour Transit operation assures you B AN kK] NG 


swift service. Our many offices and west-wide 1854-1954 


relationships offer exceptional facilities for 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


collection. Air mail your West Coast items to 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San Francisco. ahem: 


Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1953 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 249,950,198.22 
U. S. Government Obligations 376,741,423.70 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 55,397,897.89 ‘ 
21.254,302.22 Reserve for Unearned Discount 8,297,808.85 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 1,650,000.00 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 6,935,480.63 
Loans and Discounts 560,093,534.72 Other Liabilities 2,007, 135.40 
Bank Premises and Equipment 10,676, 164.45 
Other Real Estate 1.00 i 
Cc 1 Stock 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances _1,889,801.46 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 35,000,000.00 
Other Assets 7,638,179.01 Undivided Profits 13,381,551.59 


Total Resources $1,285,291,502.67 Total Liabilities $1,285,291,502.67 


Deposits $1,197,772,363.16 
Acceptances Outstanding 1,897,163.04 


Capital Funds: 


United States Government and other securities carried at $137,475,029.75 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


His experience as an officer for 
many years of country banks, 
Mr. Warner said, “has given me a 
close insight into the fears of many 
of our country banks with respect 
to the future of our financial struc- 
ture if the Home Loan Bank Board 
or any other Federal agency is per- 
mitted to make its own rules and 
regulations without regard to the 
laws of the several states.” 

While its reception by the House 
cannot be forecast at this stage, it 
was said that, if the Senate passes 
and delivers to the House a bill 
requiring the HLBB to restrict 
S&L branches to the limits of state 
law or practices followed by states 
in chartering branches of building 
and loans or mutual savings banks, 
it has a good chance of being re- 
ported out favorably by the House 
Committee. 


Check into RFC Liquidation 


At the instance of Senator J. 
William Fulbright (D., Ark.), also 
a member of the Banking Commit- 
tee, Senator Frederick G. Payne 
(R., Me.) called upon Kenton R. 
Cravens, RFC Administrator, to 
submit a written report on RFC’s 
plans for liquidating that agency, 
including the arrangement for sell- 
ing certificates of interest to com- 
mercial banks. 


Housing Bill Undergoing Changes 

This past month has seen an in- 
tense consideration of the Adminis- 
tration’s broad new proposed “Hous- 
ing Act of 1954,” by both the Senate 
and House Banking committees. 

As introduced, the legislation 
broadens the concept of municipal 
responsibility which must be under- 
taken if cities are to qualify for 
slum clearance and public housing 
subsidies. It proposes a larger scale 
of Government insurance and guar- 
antees for housing mortgages, with 
lower down payments, greater ratios 
of loan to value, and longer repay- 
ment terms, to be put into effect 
at the order of the President. It 
Proposes roughly to equalize the 
Standing under insurance and guar- 
antees for the used as for the new 
house. 

Even as consideration began, how- 
ever, it became clear that if final 
legislation is enacted, it is likely to 
be modified. Even the Administra- 
tion was modifying its original pro- 
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posal as to how lending institutions 
should contribute to the capital of 
the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to qualify for future ac- 
cess to this official ‘“‘secondary 
market.” 

John A. Reilly, speaking as a 
member of the American Bankers 
Association Subcommittee on Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban Housing 
of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation, declared that the A.B.A was 
in sympathy with the objectives set 
ferth in the bill. Mr. Reilly is presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. 

On the other hand, Mr. Reilly 
said, “certain provisions of the bill 
involve the Government more deep- 
ly than ever in the housing and 
home-financing field. A housing 
emergency does not now exist.” 

He approved increasing Title I 


of FHA modernization loan limits 
to $3,000 from 2,500, but opposed 
increasing their maturity to five 
years from three years. Mr. Reilly 
also recommended against the 
“open-end” mortgage, declaring it 
probably would cost no more to ob- 
tain a new mortgage than to add on 
to an existing mortgage, since banks 
would necessarily require a new 
title search in any case, and a new 
mortgage would make it possible to 
be sure that the lender was invest- 
ing the proceeds of a new incre- 
ment of loan in the house, and not 
using them as consumer credit. 

Mr. Reilly discussed the bill in 
considerable detail but suggested 
that as a general proposition “the 
time has now come when it is ap- 
propriate for the Government to 
curtail its activities in the housing 
and home-financing field.” 


Puerto Rico’s Banking Growth 


BIAGIO DI VENUTI 


The author is a professor at 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. He is financial con- 
sultant to the government of Puerto 
Rico and author of Money and Bank- 
ing in Puerto Rico and a forthcom- 
ing volume on Banking Growth in 
Puerto Rico. 


best describes what 
has taken place in banking in 
Puerto Rico in recent years. 

The role played by the island’s 
12 commercial banks and their 62 
branches and servicing offices is best 
reflected in these increases: 309 per- 
cent in bank assets, 283 percent in 
deposits, and over 500 percent in 
bank loans from 1940 through 1952. 
Along with other private, Federal, 
and Commonwealth Government 
financial and credit institutions, the 
commercial banks have been vitaliz- 
ing factors in the increase of 300 
percent in the island’s gross product, 
150 percent in net income from agri- 
culture, and 307 percent in net in- 
come from manufactures during this 
same period. In all of this, the role 
of over 2,200 efficient bank em- 
ployees and an aggressive and enter- 
prising banking leadership must not 
be overlooked. 

This remarkable banking progress 
obviously implies accomplishments 


and also a strengthening of the eco- 
nomic and financial structure of the 
island. For example, within the past 
three years all of the locally char- 
tered commercial banks and also the 
branches in Puerto Rico of the two 
national banks have become mem- 
bers of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


A YEAR ago, @ splendid beginning 
was made, with Federal Reserve co- 
operation, in improving the island’s 
check clearing and settlement mech- 
anism. Another meaningful accom- 
plishment was the improved proce- 
dure introduced in March 1952, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Treasury, 
for supplying the island with cur- 
rency and coin. One practical advan- 
tage of this new arrangement, not 
previously enjoyed, is that it enables 
all of the local banks to transfer 
surplus cash at any time to New 
York ‘correspondents free of charge. 

Balanced economic and financial 
growth, as the island’s leadership 
recognizes, also points up the need 
for normal central banking services 
and facilities available on the main- 
land but lacking or inaccessible at 
present in Puerto Rico. 

These are matters now engaging 
the serious attention of the Com- 
monwealth Government. 
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News for Country 


Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


Bank, Blair, Nebraska, reports that 
when his bank held its first annual 
recognition dinner for 4-H leaders 
in Washington County seven years 
ago, the county agent’s chief prob- 
lem in advancing 4-H Club work 
was the lack of leaders. 

“Our first dinner,” he said, “had 
about 30 leaders present with their 
husbands and wives. At our recent 


seventh annual dinner we had 152, 
and our county agent tells us that 
now he has a hard time getting 
enough clubs organized for leaders. 
He: feels that the stimulus given 
by this recognition dinner has done 
more to promote 4-H work in our 
county than any other one thing.” 


Farmers’ PR Brochure 


oR the second time within recent 
months the Kentucky Bankers 
Association has published a _bro- 
chure designed to assist its farm 
customers. The latest, Profits from 


Know-how... 


Years of experience are needed to develop certain 


skills and abilities. Our hundreds of correspondent banks 


have found they can always count on Fifth Third’s 


know-how in handling their problems, no matter how unusual. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of .. . 


te FJFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


member 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


Fertile Soils, is profusely illustrateg 
with pictures and charts. It enceay- 
ors to show the importance of sup. 
plying needed plant nutrients in the 
efficient production of crops and 
livestock and in the maintenance 
and improvement of Kentucky farm 
lands. 

The KBA’s earlier brochure was 
entitled We Serve. 


Cattle Buildup Ends 


beef cattle, broilers, and 
new cash crops were the major 
topics of discussion in Tyler, Texas, 
at the fourth annual East Texas 
Bankers Agricultural Conference. 
Sponsored by the Tyler Clearing 
House Association and the East 
Texas Agricultural Council, the con- 
ference this year showed a record- 
breaking attendance of 133 bankers 
and agricultural leaders. 

Listeners heard a panel of experts 
agree that the huge buildup of cattle 
numbers came to an end in 1953 and 
that the price picture “should sta- 
bilize in 1954.” Ken Garvin, agricul- 
tural department manager, Commer- 
cial National Bank, Shreveport, 
headed the beef cattle panel which 
also featured Joe Clarke, vice-presi- 
dent, Fort Worth National Bank, and 
C. L. Keen, Jr., of the Texas Live- 
stock Marketing Association of Fort 
Worth. 

B. F. Barnett, president of the 
Citizens National Bank and _ the 
Tyler Clearing House Association 
presided. Official welcome was ex- 
tended by Harold Stringer, vice- 
president of the Tyler State Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Tennessee Ag Men Meet 


STATEWIDE conference for agri- 

cultural field men now serving 
Tennessee banks and for representa- 
tives of banks contemplating the 
appointment of a field man was held 
recently in Nashville by the Tennes- 
see Bankers Association. 

The program was arranged in panel 
discussion form, with topics, as fol- 
lows, receiving attention: (1) The 
Field Man’s Job, i. e., his place in 
bank’s staff, activity in bank, activ- 
ity in field, contacts, tools and 
equipment of field men, new busi- 
ness, and measuring results; (2) 
Determining Over-all Program; (3) 
Agricultural Outlook; and (5) 1954 
Loan Policies. 
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Bankers Boost Savings Bonds 


ticipation of bankers in the 
campaign to sell sound money 
and United States Savings Bonds 
was drawn at a recently concluded 
series Of meetings arranged by the 
Savings Bond Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
Some 400 key bankers, represent- 
ing all the states, attended the 
meetings and studied the Commit- 
tee’s suggestions for stimulating 
and maintaining, in their terri- 
tories, this sales drive on behalf 
of a sound national economy. Wil- 
liam H. Neal, the Committee’s 
chairman, presided at each session, 
explaining the proposed program. 
Assisting him was William T. Wil- 
son, retired A. B. A. deputy mana- 
ger, who was retained for three 
months as special consultant to the 
Committee which he had served 
as secretary for three years. 
Invited to the meetings were the 
Association’s state Savings Bond 
chairmen, the chairmen and direc- 
tors of the U. S. Treasury’s bond- 
selling organization in each state, 
and the officers of each state bank- 
ers association. The record shows 
that attendance of these officials 
was virtually 100 percent. 


BLUEPRINT for the active par- 


Tue regional Federal Reserve 
banks were hosts at most of the 
meetings. The Kansas’ Bankers 
Association executives brought the 
KBA’s group chairmen to their 
regional, and that state’s bond cam- 
paign was organized immediately 
after the session. 

Chairman Neal, who is senior vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston - Salem, 
North Carolina, stressed the impor- 
tance of banker support for the 
Government’s sound money efforts. 
He pointed out that sale of Savings 
Bonds was of “tremendous long 
range importance to our banks be- 
cause it will encourage thrift and 
saving among people who may not 
now be bank customers.” 

Meetings were held in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Richmond, Bos- 
ton, New York, Denver, Kansas 
City (Missouri), Dallas, Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Portland (Ore- 
gon), and Fargo. 
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Above, Chairman Neal, standing Below, the Savings Bond confer- 
at left, speaking at Kansas City ence at San Francisco 


The meeting at Portland, Oregon 
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Government Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


and merely indicated the desire of 


the Treasury to wait and see what. 


might happen between now and June. 

Publication of the annual report 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System contains the 
directives which the Open Market 
Committee gave to the executive 
committee whose responsibility it is 
to carry out market policies. These 
are not only most revealing and con- 
firmatory of the development of the 
easy money policy but also show the 
complete shift in objective which 
took place. 

In March of last year the “direc- 
tive’’ told the executive committee to 
buy and sell Government securities 
“with a view to exercising restraint 
upon inflationary developments.” In 
short, restrict the money supply. 

By June there was a very different 
story. The object then was “to avoid 
deflationary tendencies without en- 
couraging a renewal of inflationary 
developments.” 

In September inflation had been 


WORKS SIMPLY, 
ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLIFIES 
INTERNAL OPERATIONS 


“We saved over 
$800 last year, 
Dear. I won- 
der where it 
went” 


per 


forgotten. The directive was solely 
to “avoid deflationary tendencies.” 
By December, with business get- 
ting a little pale around the gills, 
the directive was very definite, in- 
deed. Action was to be aimed “to 


promote growth and stability in the 
economy by actively maintaining a 
condition of ease in the money mar- 
ket.” 


Although the directive this month 
will not be made public, we strongly 
suspect that it confirm the above. 


No further explanation of the rise 
in the market is needed. There is to 
be plenty of credit available in the 
hope that business will come and get 
it. But until business starts coming, 
nothing will be done to decrease the 
supply. If business does not come 
running, the supply, in my opinion, 
will be increased. 

So the market outlook remains 
bullish unless recessionary indices 
shift to green and stay that way for 
awhile. 


TUBE FILE 


ThriftiCheck provides the imprinting equipment best 


adapted to a client Bank’s volume. Our newest auto- 
matic “push button” imprinter is supplied where vol- 


Pree Imprinter Ket 
Send for our free imprinter kit 
containing sample name tube, de- 
scriptions of the name tube filing 
system and the imprinter center- 
ing and locking device — plus the 
reasons why ThriftiCheck’s on- 
the-premises imprinting for 
ThriftiCheck and Regular Check- 
ing accounts is so economical. 
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EXCLUSIVE NAME 


IMPRINTS REGULAR 
PERSONAL CHECKS TOO 


ume is heavy. In addition, ThriftiCheck also provides 
complete operating supplies and business-building ad- 
vertising materials — at no cost to client Banks. 


Only ThriftiCheck has the exclusive name tube with 
automatic centering and locking device. Simplest yet 
speediest method of imprinting customers’ names on 
personal checks for both ThriftiCheck and regular 
checking accounts. 


Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Service Corporation 
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PITTCOMATIC 


Door OPENER 


CUSOMEDS... 


HEW US 


HIs is the experience of many bankers from coast to 
f pate They praise the Pittcomatic as “the nation’s 
finest automatic door opener.” They report, too, that their 
Pittcomatic installations add to the attractiveness of the 
building . . . give people the impression that the bank is 
up-to-date . . . and actually help to bring in new business. 
With the Pittcomatic, a slight touch on the handle swings 
the Herculite glass door in either direction, silently, 
smoothly and safely as if by magic. A double-acting power 
hinge. the Pittcomatic has no visible operating mechanism. 
It operates on 110-volt house current and is entirely self- 
contained, requiring small space and no major structural 
changes for installation. A small control panel permits a 
choice of operations and speeds. 
Why not find out more about the Pittcomatic and what it 
can do for your bank? The coupon at the right will bring 
you full details. 


Architect: Fritz Craig, Lincoln, Neb. 


PITTCOMATIC 


the nation’s finest 
automatic door opener 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4196, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me complete infor- 
mation on the Pittcomatic door opener. 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 


G 


GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


And there are countless other commodities 
which are Grade A collateral when covered 
by a Lawrence receipt. Bank officers through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico 
welcome inventory loans secured this way 
since each Lawrence warehouse receipt is 
backed by the integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company — a continuously successful 
operation for forty years. 

In addition, each Lawrence receipt is 
backed by legal liability and fidelity bonds 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


totaling $1,000,000 at each of the more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations. 
Such comprehensive coverage affords unsur- 
passed security for banks and other receipt 
holders. 

Consider, too, Lawrence facility — typified 
by the exclusive Lawrence-IBM Commodity 
Collateral Report for loan officers. Electron- 
ically compiled, this record keeps the banker 
always up to date on inventory values, while 
reducing the cost of servicing commodity loans. 


. IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WA REHOUSE (OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BANKING 
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One-Inch Bookshelf 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


“Our chief objective is to present 
as concisely and clearly as possible 
the essentials that every bank 
officer should know about the eco- 
nomics of banking. The purpose is 
to enable you to improve your 
understanding of how the money 
and credit system operates and of 
the relationship between banking, 
monetary management, and eco- 
nomic conditions. Here are the fun- 
damental facts and concepts that 
you need in order to understand 
monetary trends and problems not 
only as they confront bankers today 
but as they will develop in the 
future under changing conditions.”’ 


Studies to Circulate Widely 


Although for experimental pur- 
poses the Studies were first used in 
conjunction with the executive 
forums, it is not intended that 
circulation of the pamphlets be thus 
limited. The Commission plans to 
make them as widely available as 
possible—to other Institute chap- 
ters, state bankers associations, 
schools of banking, and individual 
bankers. A nominal charge will be 
made for the series. 


"The Need to Know More" 


Roy L. Reierson, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
and leader of the New York Forum 
group, emphasized “the need for 
more bankers to know more about 
monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment.” 

“Developments during the past 
year in the use of credit and debt 
management instruments have been 
nothing short of dramatic,” he said 
in bringing the series of meetings to 
a close. ‘““The authorities reactivated, 
for the first time in many years, 
flexible polieies of credit control and 
debt management as tools of eco- 
nomic stabilization. Policies of credit 
control and debt management are 
still in a state of flux in which both 
the authorities and the financial com- 
munity are being forced to relearn 
old principles and apply them to new 
situations. 

“As a consequence, it is necessary 
for bankers to refresh their knowl- 
edge of credit and debt management 


Policies, practices, and problems. 


Bankers need to know what the 
tools of credit and debt management 
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line in an inant! 
RCA MODERNPHONE 


Here’s the fast, modern way to handle inside calls—at the 
push of a button. With Modernphone on your desk, you 
can have access to every executive, every department, at 
any instant. You leave your switchboard free for out- 
side calls—get your party instantly even when your 
switchboard is at its busiest. 


Check these important Modernphone advantages: 


@ Operates for pennies per year 
@ Does not broadcast your message 
@ Helps cut switchboard load 
@ Provides up to 30—or more—lines 
@ No complicated procedure to learn 
(Just push a button for your party, and talk) 


Let a 10-minute demonstration convince you 


In just ten minutes, an RCA Modern- 
phone distributor can place a Modern- 
phone on your desk, and let you 
check Modernphone’s speed. 


RA \ RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PROOUCTS CAMDEN. N.J. 


RCA Engineering Products 
Dept. D205, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 
FOR LITERATURE, O Please send me information on RCA Modernphone 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION O Please have an RCA Modernphone Distributor 


give me a demonstration 


MAIL COUPON TODAY \ 
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are, how and when these tools are 
used by the authorities, what eri. 
teria the authorities have in mind 
in their use of these powers, what 
their objectives are, and how par. 
ticular actions by the authorities 
affect the volume of bank reserves, 
the liquidity of the banking system, 
and the course of interest rates. 

“In sum, bankers must learn how 
to conduct their operations in an 
environment in which flexible credit 
and debt management policies are 
the order of the day. 

“This is the reason we have spent 
so much time in these lectures dis. 
cussing the relationship between 
Treasury and Federal Reserve oper- 
ations and the commercial banks and 
the financial markets. It is to be 
hoped that bankers in all sections of 
the country will join forces in sup- 
porting this program; it can make 
an invaluable contribution to broad- 
ening the perspective of bank officers 
everywhere.” 


Complete Correspondent 
Service in Michigan 


With banking offices strategically 
located in Detroit, Highland Park, 
Dearborn, Grosse Pointe Woods and 
Van Dyke, Manufacturers National 
- Bank offers prompt, careful handling of 
your correspondent needs in Michigan. 


Manufacturers National Bank 


OF DETROIT 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


“An Outstanding Success" 


Vice-president Karl R. Bopp of 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank, leader of the forum group 
in that city, commented: 

“A measure of response to a 

5] series of meetings is the regularity 
of attendance, especially when the 

RD? membership consists of busy people. 
ee Indications of the value of an edu- 

e e cational program are the amount 
N\A of ‘homework’ actually done and the 
quality and extent of participation 
by members in discussions before, 
during and after the sessions. A 
general judgment of a program as 
a whole may be secured from re- 
actions of the participants. 

“On all these counts the forum 
presented by Philadelphia Chapter, 
A.I.B., on the new Monetary Studies 
has been an outstanding success. 
Few of the 180 members missed any 
of the sessions, the questions re- 
flected thoughtful study, the discus- 
sions were lively, the reactions en- 
thusiastic.” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Bankers’ Letters 


Letters from leading bankers to 
whom the Commission sent early 
copies of the Studies suggest that 
this new educational material has 
important potentialities. 

“There certainly is a real need 
for a better understanding among 
kers of Papers for Bi bank officers of the subjects you 
Write for Sample Book. Address Dept. BA are covering,” wrote one. 
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Widen your profit horizon 
when your customers travel... 


sell NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You get the ENTIRE SELLING COMMISSION, % of 1%, when you sell 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. And the pre-selling done for you by 
national advertising plus the reputation these safe, spendable checks have 
with experienced travelers make selling easy. Every advertisement in our 
national campaign tells readers about the advantages of converting cash to 


NCB Travelers Checks and directs these readers to their bank to buy them. 


Whether your customers are journeying far or near, they'll feel secure if they’re 
carrying these well-known checks. They are as spéndable as cash and much 
safer. If lost or stolen their value is promptly refunded in full. Issued in con- 


venient denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, they are good until used. 


So help your customers to carefree traveling, and help yourself to greater 


profits by selling NCB Travelers Checks. Write for full information. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
tn Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record March 22, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., February 15, 1954 


Mortgage Lending Symposium 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


home ownership. Correspondingly, 
in the category of unsecured loans, 
those made for the purpose of im- 
proving a home possess as an added 
element of security the pride and 
possessive spirit with which a home 
owner cherishes his home. 

“This lending service is one for 


| which the public looks to us; one 


for which there is a public need; 
cone which we can conduct with 
safety and profit; and finally, one 


| which will bring goodwill and custo- 


Executive Model 
Paper Mate Pen 


Modern Design® 
e Simplifies Housekeeping 
© Saves Time 


Time studies made by a leading California 
bank chain prove that the new MP 
“Teller Kit” speeds customer service by 
eliminating the helter-skelter condition 
of stamps, pad and pen. 

Features include: Locked-in stamp 
pad. Sturdy aluminum, gray hammer- 
tone finish. Compact size (8 
1%). Completely reversible for 

left- or right-hand use. 


Complete Set, including 
#1 uninked stamp pad and 
Paper Mate Desk Pen 
yh! Manufacturers of the 
\ leading semi-auto- 


<= matic COIN CHANGER, 
"the famous MP Junior 


Please send complete details on the new Stamp Pad 
and Pen Set and the name of my nearest dealer. 


| mers to the bank. It has long been 


our experience that the greatest 
source of new accounts in the sav- 
ings department is people who have 
had a previous favorable experience 
with another department of the 
bank.” 

SAMUEL W. HAWLEY 


Competing for Mortgages 
“With the terrific amount of home 


| building done in the larger urban 


centers over the past 8 years, the 
housing market in many of our 


| cities has reached a stage of balance 


and in some cases even saturation. 


| Every lender knows that generally 
| speaking the credit standing and 


financial capacity of would-be pur- 


chasers buying houses today gencr- 
ally is not as satisfactory on in 
average as it has been in the past. 
This emphasizes the fact that under 
existing financing terms, we are, so 
to speak, ‘scraping the bottom of 
the barrel.’ This situation is not 
true, however, in many of the 
smaller towns and hamlets of the 
country. 

“We, in our own bank, have had 
experience making loans in some of 
these smaller towns; and I can tell 
you that the people are so appre- 
ciative of being able to buy nice, 
new homes with small down-pay- 
ments and low monthly payments 
that defaults are practically unheard 
of. In our institution, though, we 
are limited as to the volume of 
mortgage money we can invest in 
these smaller towns because there 
has been no demand for loans of 
this type in the secondary market. 
In my opinion, the investment of- 
ficers of institutions in the second- 
ary market should take another look 
at loans in some of our smaller 
towns and cities. I believe they 
might be surprised at the quality 
of the paper they are passing up.” 

V. R. STEFFENSEN 


Savings Conference Ideas Package 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


be no basic difference between in- 
stitutions engaged in the financing 
of homes and those engaged in the 
mass financing of the purchase of 
durable consumer goods. While the 
maturity of a mortgage obviously 
is much longer, so far as it rests on 
the credit of a governmental agency 
it is a riskless asset. 

“In the current period of a ‘roll- 
ing readjustment’ and temporary 
reduction in the volume of employ- 
ment, it is understandable that some 
apprehension may have developed 
over the expansion in mortgage 
credit. Such periods of readjust- 
ment should be considered normal 
in a dynamic economy and particu- 
larly when the economy has shifted 
from a war to a peace basis. How- 
ever, as the readjustment corrects 
itself and the dynamism of the econ- 
omy and increasing population, fam- 
ily formation, and employment op- 
portunities reassert themselves, it 


will once again become apparent 
that the volume of mortgage debt is 
not excessive and that an increased 
volume of mortgage credit will be 
required to finance the nation’s need 
for more and better housing.” 

Well, there it is all wrapped up, 
although it is just a good sized 
sample of the wealth of ideas pre- 
sented at the conference. 


Giles F. Foley, Denver (Colo.) National 
Bank; B. J. Thurber, Howard National 
Bank and Trust Co., Burlington, Vt.; 
and Kenneth McDougall, Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts 


ROBERT COOPB 
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This is “Gunnison Court,” which Medina Supply Co. built specifically as a rental community across the highway from its main development. This 
dealer and his financial source consider Gunnison Homes especially good rental units because of their low maintenance cost. Rents at “Gunnison Court” 


range from $72.50 to $100. There were at least three prospective tenants for every house. 


“We average 39 Gunnison Homes 


q says Carl J. Anderson, Medina, Ohio 


@ Typical of United States Steel Homes 
Dealers throughout the country, Medina Sup- 
ply Co.. Medina, Ohio, tailors its homes to 
meet the needs of the community. By offering 
a variety of h gh quality Gunnison Homes at 
low cost, this de aler has built and sold an aver- 
age of 39 homes a year since 1950, in a com- 
munity with a population of only 5,097. 
Medina is not a new boom town—it is a stable 
community that has grown less than 20% 
since 1940. 

Mr. Anderson, General Manager of Build- 
ing Operations for Medina Supply Co., told 
us: “A good supply of long-term mortgage 
financing has helped to make our operation 


About 25% of the Gunn'son Homes in Medina, Ohio, have basements. Some homes have breezewoy 
and garage. 


Gunnison’ — rade-mark of United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


Formerly Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 
Plants at New Albany, Indiana, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas - Harrisburg, Pa. - Louisville, Ky. « Newark, N.J. - Omaha, Neb. 


UNITED 


SUBSIDIARY 
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STATES 


vear in a town of 5,097 people.” 


a success. By careful planning in advance— 
getting our land and drawing up complete 
plans for the development—we are able to pre- 
sent our financial source a complete picture of 
our program. As a result. we have had no 
trouble getting financing from local sources. 

“We sell Gunnison Homes on 60 to 100 ft. 
lots, some with breezeway and garage, for 
$8750 to $13,000. At these prices we haven't 
needed a lot of promotion and advertising— 
the homes seem to sell themselves.” 

Like Medina Supply Co., the United States 
Steel Homes Dealer in your community has 
geared his development to local needs. When 
you finance mortgages on his Gunnison 
Homes, you invest not only in well-built, 
modern homes, but also in the dealer’s suc- 
cessful home building experience. You invest 
in a local businessman whose reputation you 
know. 


Write for more information. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


1. Exceptionally good product at low 
price: Gunnison Homes. 


2. Strong market potential for low-priced 
Gunnison Homes. Added features like 
breezeways and garages increase sales 
appeal. 


3. Trained erection and sales personnel 
within organization. Once slab is fin- 
ished, houses are often under roof in 
less than a day with 6-man crew. 


4, Development plans approved in ad- 
vance by Medina City Council. All 
Gunnison Homes designs accepted by 
FHA and VA. 


5. Mortgage financing obtained easily 
from local sources. 


6. Word-of-mouth advertising sells most 
homes. No extensive promotion or adver- 
tising needed in this small community. 
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SERVICE 
IN 


FLORIDA 


WE 
HAVE 
BEEN 
SERVING 
THE BANKING 
NEEDS 
OF 
JACKSONVILLE 
AND 
FLORIDA 
FOR 77 YEARS . 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
CLEARING FACILITIES 


BARNETT 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE 
Cable Address: NATBANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring 
YOU 
Five Months 
of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


(Regularly $5.00 a Year) 


Write to 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


| bring consultants and 


Pension and Profit 
Sharing Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


of the country can avail himself 
of the services of qualified inde- 
pendent consultants. An alert trust 
officer can determine readily who 
they are, how they operate, and 
how he can serve as catalyst to 
interested 


clients together. Presumably, his 


| bank will be in a favorable position 
to act as trustee if a plan material- 
| izes. 


As for research and investment 


facilities, it is true that small and 


medium-sized banks cannot dupli- 


| cate the facilities of the largest 
| metropolitan banks. But this is no 
| more reason for a give-up-and-quit 


attitude than the equally true fact 


| that banks are not equipped to pro- 


vide the same actuarial services as 


| insurance companies. In each case, 
| the bank relies on specialists out- 


side of its own organization. 


A Lack of Understanding 


The importance of investment 
management is frequently not un- 
derstood by employers, and the 
potential earnings advantages of 


_ trusteed management are apparent- 


ly not fully understood even by some 


_ trust officers—or at least not fully 


utilized. 
Actuaries estimate that a % of 


| 1 percent increase in earnings of a 
| pension fund can reduce pension 


costs, over a period of years, by as 


| much as 12 to 14 percent. This fact 


should be significant to cost-con- 
scious employers. 
For several years, average earn- 


| ings of life insurance companies, 


after taxes, have been in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 percent. A trusteed 
portfolio, conservatively invested, 
should earn 31% to 4 percent. Aver- 
age earnings of the largest college 
endowment funds in recent years 
have been about 41% percent. 

A pension fund is comparable to 
a college endowment fund to the 
extent that liabilities are determin- 
able, risk and calamity factors are 
absent, and earnings with safety 
are a primary investment objective. 
College trustees discovered a gen- 
eration ago that the way to improve 
yield is to give reasonable repre- 


| sentation in the portfolio to good 


quality common stocks for | ng- 
range income. The average common 
stock holdings of 32 college enciow- 
ment funds with portfolios of 
$15,000,000 or more is approximate- 
ly 30 percent. 

Constructive pension fund man- 
agement can eventually obtain re- 
sults comparable to those of the 
college funds. 

Trust officers who have not per- 
ceived, or acted upon, the advan- 
tages of a balanced portfolio for a 
pension trust have been their own 
worst enemies in the competitive 
struggle for pension business. A fund 
exclusively invested in Government 
obligations is “safe” in terms of 
dollars, unsafe in terms of purchas- 
ing power, inadequate in terms of 
pension costs. Constructive man- 
agement requires a better balancing 
of objectives. Trusteed funding is 
unexcelled for providing the de- 
sired flexibility. 

Substantial expansion in common 
trust funds reflects the ferment in 
trust thinking on the subject of 
common stocks for trust purposes. 

While reliable statistics are not 
available, a reasonable guess is 
that many pension funds are inves- 
ted, on an average, about 25 percent 
in common stocks for income. Not 
only have these funds become an 
important factor in the capital 
markets, but also they are pro- 
viding a new medium for giving 
millions of people a stake in the 
operation of the capitalistic sys- 
tem. 


The Educational Problem 


Trust officers of banks, albeit 
unwittingly, have inherited an 
enormous educational problem. First 
they must educate employers to the 
advantages of pension funding and 
the superiority of the trusteed meth- 
pd. Then they must educate employ- 
ers and employees in principles of 
sound pension fund investment. No 
small task, indeed! 

Metropolitan banks, for some 
time, have been sponsoring pension 
seminars for their larger clients. 
Their example is now being followed 
by some of the more progressive 
banks in other areas. As more em- 
ployers adopt pension and _ profit 
sharing plans, it is probable that 
local and regional banks will find 
ever-increasing opportunities to 
serve in a trust capacity. 

Decentralization of management 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Now Commercial Bankers can get 


EXCESS BLANKET BOND 
CATASTROPHE PROTECTION 
WITH NEW COVERAGE FEATURES... 


at reduced, low rates ! 


Indemnity’s new excess Blanket Bond 
insurance gives you catastrophe protection 
above a specified amount, based on total de- 
posits, at a substantial reduction in cost. It 
covers employee dishonesty on a “discovery 
basis.” 


This discovery feature makes it ap- 


plicable to losses which are sustained before 


or during the life of the bond. Another 
advantage of this new coverage is that you 
are able to buy excess protection on employee 
dishonesty only. Ask your Indemnity Com- 
pany Agent for details on this new money- 
saving Blanket coverage, and how easily it can 


be fitted into your existing protection program. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 


Apri! 1954 


by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


and control of these trust funds has 
already become an observable trend. 
Robert A. Wilson, immediate past 
president of the Trust Division of 
American Bankers Association, re- 
cently stated: 


I think it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the growth which has 
already occurred in these plans—and 
that of the future—means that this 
type of activity under which trust 
departments may render a very real 
administrative and investment ser- 
vice is no longer going to be concen- 
trated in the large metropolitan areas 


but is gradually spreading into com- 
munities of all sizes. 


New responsibilities of the banks 
to their customers and the public 
are recognized by N. Baxter Mad- 
dox, present president of the Trust 
Division of the A. B. A. Speaking 
to 1,800 banking executives in New 
York City recently, Mr. Maddox 
said: 


We cannot afford to overlook the 
long-range effect of our policies and 
actions upon our relationships with 
our customers and the public in this 
relatively new field (of pension 
trusts)....A flow of savings in this 


If you are seeking 

an Indianapolis 
banking connection, 
we would welcome the 


opportunity to serve you. 


|------ AMERICAN------ 
NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LEVEL-UP Yow: “/ime Payments 


with ALLISON’S NEW PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 


An increase of 30% in LEVEL payments was 
reported by Mr. E. L. Moffett, writing in “Time 
Sales Financing.” He is using Allison's NEW 


7 WAYS 
TO PROFIT 


Coupon Books, which accentuates Perforations. 


“We find” he writes “that having the exact 
amount of payment on each coupon has a 
marked effect on the percentage of exactly 
level payments received. After the system had 
been in operation for six months it was found 
that the average percentage of exact pay- 
ments was 91 per cent as compared to 70 
per cent prior to the use of coupons.” 


” 
Sig BLACK CIRCLED 
PERFORATIONS 


@ Faster Window Service 
@ ideal for Mail Payments 
@ More Level Payments 
@ Lower Follow-up Costs 
@ Reduced Loan Acquisi- 
tion Costs 
@ Increased Accuracy 
@ Reduces Posting Time 


Immediate profits, proven ip so many cases, are so 
great that it is unwise to delay learning all about the 
NEW improved payment book. Write for samples and 
full information. No obligation. No cost. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


magnitude and the accumulation of 
these huge reserves for benefit of a 
mass of people place an important 
measure of new social responsibilities 
upon us as corporate trustees. 


Because the economy is moving 
in the direction of a system in 
which practically every employer, 
large and small, is impelled to spon- 
sor some kind of pension plan for 
his employees, it behooves bank 
officers to do some solid thinking 
on where they and their trust de- 
partments fit into this new system. 

The problem calls for statesman- 
ship of a high order. The banks 
have the human and physical re- 
sources to render excellent perform- 
ance. Through organization of 
those resources, they can ably meet 
these new opportunities for com- 
munity service. 


Briefly— 


If you can’t find it in the diction- 
ary, the atlas or the encyclopedia, 
ask for it at the drug store. 


When the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury tries to sleep, we suppose he 
counts his sheep by the billions. 


A diplomat is a person who tries 
to solve the problems caused by other 
diplomats. 


We have never heard anyone say 
he couldn’t sleep last night because 
of his conscience. 


The police say there are too many 
burglaries, but they never say what 
the ideal number would be. 


A college professor said “Only a 
fool is certain about anything.” Are 
you certain, professor? 


No woman is in doubt when she 
leaves a beauty parlor. 


Where do bad boys and girls go? 
Just about everywhere. 


The family Bible can be passed 
from generation to generation be- 
cause it gets so little wear. 


In a bus or street car you can tell 
a gentleman by what he stands for. 
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ING 


UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


1953 Annual Report Summary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 


1953 

Total Income 1,048,157,344 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and 

Administrative Expenses .............. 
Depreciation and Amortization 
Interest on Promissory Notes. ............ 
Net Income Before Income and Excess Profits 

Taxes. . 227,759,901 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes 

and Renegotiation 124,976,459 
Net Income. . . 102,783,442 
Net Income per Share $.55 
Dividends Paid 72,235,535 


733,528,658 
75,351,702 
11,517,083 


A CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ssets 
Total Current Assets $510,399,171 


Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation 
and Amortization 

Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Sub- 

Deferred Charges... ... 6,101,408 

Patents, Trade-Marks, ond Goodwill. 1 


658,392,229 


$1,190,592,331 


Liabilities 
Total Current Liabilities. $207,130,929 
Reserve for Contingencies 6,381,098 
Capital Stock— 
28,320,919 shares (28,274,744 shares in 
1952) . 210,173,350 
631,875 shares (531, 600 ‘shares is in 1952) 
held by the Corporation as col- 
lateral under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees... . . . 26,264,110 
28,952,794 shares (28,806,344 imei in 
1952) . aM 236,437,460 
Less present amount of Agree- 
ments under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees. .......... 25,966,255 
210,471,205 
436,609,099 
$1,190,592,331 


1952 
$956,931,021 
978,505,458 


690,299,054 
54,290,710 
6,607,291 
227,308,403 
128,987,704 
98,320,699 


3.41 
72,015,860 


$472,762,802 


574,498,412 


19,744,817 


5,172,117 


$1,072,178,149 


$210,968,881 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
6,381,098 


208,534,466 


18,786,482 


227,320,948 


18,553,970 


208,766,978 
406,061,192 
$1,072.178,149 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1944 45 4647 
Taxes and Net Income After Taxes 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Dividends Paid 


*Copies of the complete 1953 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 
illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s products—Alloys, Carbons, 
Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—and how they are produced from nature’s raw 
materials. For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.- 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products 


Bakewite, Krene, and Viny.ite Plastics Dynet Textile Fibers Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Linpe Oxygen 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries Union Carbide NationaL Carbons ACHESON Electrodes * Prestone Anti-Freeze 
Pyrorax Gas Evectromert Alloys and Metals « Haynes STeciite Alloys « SyNtHEeTIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Operating 
Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


name at the time we typed the ac- 
count name and number. 

“We then assorted the reorder 
forms by style of checks; it’s much 
more efficient to complete one style 
before moving to another. 

' “When the mats had been typed 
they were run off on a duplicating 
machine. The wallet and straight 
pocket checks were stapled and 
bound with masking tape. Plastic 


ring binding was used on the ladies 
and regular three-io-a-page. 

“Our imprinted checks are mailed 
third class. With each order goes 
the reorder form originally used to 
draw up the checks. Customers are 
asked either to present the form 
to a bank teller or mail it, with a 
sample check, whenever a new sup- 
ply is needed. 

“In imprinting, we use the exact 
title of the account. Both names 
are used on alternative accounts. 
Subsequently, a small number of 
alternative account customers re- 
quested checks in each name. 


COLOMBIA 


MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


a Uaiicanal in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 29 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $20,675,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Surplus: $17,500,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $3,972,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 
BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 
Palmira. Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 


“When an account is opened, the 
new depositor gets a booklet of 
six checks that should tide him 
over until the imprinted ones are 
received. They usually arrive on 
the third day after the account is 
opened. Reorders are filled the day 
after the request reaches usr.” 


Tallying Lobby Traffic 


N inventor is a handy man to 

have around a bank. You can't 
expect him to produce “operating 
procedures” on order, but over a 
period of time he’ll make a place 
for himself. 

Take, for instance, A. R. Zipf, 
assistant vice-president of Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, who in the 
past decade or so has come up 
with several useful innovations, in- 
cluding improvements in posting 
machines and other equipment. Mr. 
Zipf was also instrumental in in- 
stalling photoelectric apparatus 
that counted customers in some of 
the bank’s branches, and a picture- 
taking setup that photographs lobby 
lines as a means of determining peak 
periods. Commenting on these two 
innovations, he says: 

“One of the difficulties which 
plagues all service organizations, and 
banks in particular, is the necessity 
to provide adequate service at all 
times, despite the great difficulty in 
forecasting peaks of activity. 

“Obviously, it is impossible to 
staff any organization to handle the 
peak of activity since the employees 
would not then be productively oc- 
cupied during the ‘valleys.’ ” 


A. R. Zipf 
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Counting Customers 


The customer-counting electric 
eyes enabled Bank of America to 
know hew many people entered a 
branch each half hour. That infor- 
mation provided useful statistics on 
the number of people the branch 
could expect at various. times. 

“But,” continues Mr. Zipf, “it 
didn’t tell us whether they were 
evenly distributed ‘to all depart- 
ments or whether, in a given period, 
they all found their way to the 
commercial department where lines 
occurred.” 

Then Senior Vice-president S. C. 
Beise suggested that pictures be 
taken in the lobby at intervals to 
see where and when the peaks oc- 
curred. Imposing restrictions against 
artificial light, flash bulbs and pho- 
tographers, the bank sought cost es- 
timates for its project. They were 
high. 

Mr. Zipf was sure the job could 
be done more cheaply. Assembling 
some equipment, he put together 10 
sequence cameras that take a photo- 
graph of the lobby every 15 minutes 
for two days without reloading and 
without artificial light. The units 
are housed in a small wooden box; 
each cost less than $300. 

“These cameras,” says. their 
builder, “have provided unquestion- 
able proof of the adequacy of ser- 
vice; or they have led to the cor- 
rection of inadequate service.” 


Other “Innovations” 

Time-saving equipment modifi- 
cations to this banker’s credit in- 
«clude attachment of the signature 
card file to the commercial ledger 
tray by a metal lip that snaps over 
the tray’s side; an instalment pay- 
ment coupon to fit a standard check 
perforator and a new ledger sheet 
for posting these coupons on a 
standard bookkeeping machine that 
was modified to permit these ad- 
ditional functions (Clarence Binning 
of the bank’s mechanical depart- 
ment assisted here); and a modi- 
fication in a batch proof machine. 
Mr. Zipf’s device for this precludes 
the possibility of placing a check 
in a pocket different from the one 
charged, and eliminates one opera- 
tion—manual depression of a sort 
selector key. 

In recognition of his services, this 
banker was awarded a full year’s 
scholarship by the Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s Giannini Foundation for study 
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at the University of California En- 
gineering School. His assistant vice- 
presidency is a more recent honor. 
Also, he was assigned to spend six 
months in the East and Middle West 
studying the latest in banking equip- 
ment. 


Recruiting College Men 


HE quest for personnel takes 

many banks to the campus 
where the advantages of banking 
as a career are presented to college 
students either by spokesmen or at- 
tractive brochures, or both. 


For a survey of your needs 


by Watson 


—makers of Custom Built 


and Standard | 
Bank Counter Equipment 


without charge, write Dept. H-5 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK of 
New York has just prepared a good- 
looking booklet directed “to the col- 
lege man about to choose a business 
career.” It supplies facts about 
banking in general and Chase speci- 
fically, describing this bank’s pro- 
gram for training young men for 
administrative positions. 

“To men whose talents and edu- 
cation fit them to grow into its 
many responsibilities,” says the text, 
“banking offers. one of the most 
broadening, satisfying and remun- 
erative careers in the business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


Watson Standard Teller's Cage Units 


established 1887 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO,.), Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 
FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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Who puts the money on the line ? 


Read how banks help the 
shipping industry transport 
cargoes and travelers to and 
from every corner of the earth. 


When goods move money moves. As 
a result, banking and shipping are 
inseparable. Here’s why! 

Today, shipping’s men of action: 
the builders, owners, masters, chan- 
dlers and fitters are concerned with 
one thing—moving cargo and people 
quickly and safely to any port of 
call in the world. But to handle the 
complex money exchange involved in 
foreign trade, and to be sure of a 
ready source of funds for any operat- 
ing contingency, both shipping men 
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and shippers “sign on” the bankers. 


Money moves ships 

To begin with, bank loans help finance 
the operation of every type of mer- 
chant ship sailing the high seas or ply- 
ing the nation’s inland waterways. 

Most important, bank loans finance 
cargoes to and from the markets of 
the world—and even provide quick 
cash for tariff charges. Banks arrange 
for the fast transfer of money to ship- 
ping agents, arrange for payment of 
toll charges through the Panama and 
Suez Canals, and in many other ways 
help speed the passage of ships and 
the movement of goods. 


How you benefit 
Even if you never set foot on a gang- 


plank, you inevitably benefit from 
the millions of dollars banks pilot 
directly and indirectly through the 
shipping industry. This is so because 
wherever and whenever banks put a 
community’s idle money to work, 
men and women work, too. As a 
result, money moves and circulates, 
thereby helping to stabilize the whole 
economy and maintain a high stand- 
ard of living. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the 
progress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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For your 
customers 


on 


ORIENT LINE 
Pacific voyages 


The Bank of New South Wales now provides a shipboard banking 
service for all who travel by Pacific Orient Line Vessels, cashing 
travellers’ cheques and letters of credit, and providing local currency 


at ports of call. In addition, Agency Officers will advise travellers on 


The new brochure 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 121) 
world.” It also points out that “in 
recruiting college men for future 
administrative positions, a large 
bank like the Chase is not seeking 
only those with a ‘specialized’ edu- 
cational background”; the man with 
a liberal arts degree is also wel- 
come. 


Money’’ 


BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY, Richmond, Virginia, 
has put signs in all its branches 
warning bandits that the bank has 
“hot money” to hand them—‘cash 
readily identifiable in case of theft.” 

This, you know, is currency whose 
serial numbers have been recorded, 
bills that have been marked or 
filmed. 

State - Planters 
its method. 


isn’t publicizing 


Teller Lowery explains to a customer 


that the money he’s getting isn’t marked | 


NG TO BANDITS 


S: ate -Planters 
carries 


HOT MONEY: 
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travel arrangements in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji. 


This service is readily available to your customers. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Largest joint-stock bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


WHAT’S NEW? 


We hear a lot these days about 
how the bank check of the future 
will be processed almost entirely 
by electronics. Much of this is 
conjecture. Some of it is very real. 
All of it is beyond our compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, as check 
manufacturers serving more than 
twelve thousand banks a year, 
we must try to understand the 
mechanics of each new device as it 
attains the status of practicability, 
and we must find ways and means 
to apply it to our business if it serves 
the needs of our market. 


We do not scoff at electronic 
“reading” or any of the wonderful 
things now in the experimental or 
pilot model testing stage, but we 
cannot afford to dew such highly 
technical projects to blur the 
immediate problems of the day. 
Actually, as of now, the only 
departure from conventional paper 
check handling, with existing 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


machine capacity to do the job, is 
in the field of punched card checks. 
These have been adopted by a 
number of corporations and banks 
for heavy disbursements, and in a 
limited way by certain banks for 
individual checking accounts. 
Accordingly, we are now equipping 
our plants to serve a portion of this 
market. 


Our first concern will be the 
imprinting of these card checks 
instead of the production of large 
orders, because it is in the handling 
of small imprint orders that we can 
best serve our bank customers. We 
think the machines weare developing 
will enable us to execute a lot of little 
orders in an efficient manner and at 
a nominal cost. So, if your bank is 
now contemplating furnishing 
imprinted punched card checks to 
your small account customers, we 
would welcome the opportunity to 
explain our methods. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Small Business Forum in St. Paul 


ways to get closer to their 
small business customers and 
be more helpful in their manage- 
ment problems. The small business 
_forum idea, originated by American 
Bankers Association President Ever- 
ett D. Reese, formerly chairman of 
the A.B.A. Small Business Credit 
Commission, is being used frequently 
and effectively for this purpose. 
The First National Bank of St. 
Paul lately tried this customer re- 
lations idea, holding a_ successful 
series of three meetings. Accord- 
ing to Julian B. Baird, president of 
the bank, “Business today with its 
many ramifications has brought new 
problems to bear on owners and 
managers, regardless of the size of 
their enterprise. The small busi- 
nessman is in, perhaps, the more 
difficult position since he must 
shoulder alone many important mat- 


Bs are finding more and more 


Thrift Education 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 93) 


has been in operation in Paterson, 
New Jersey, for 28 years. Each child 
in the Paterson program chooses his 
own bank—and no bank competition 
for accounts is allowed. 

Irma 8. Robins, assistant director 
of public relations of the Franklin 
National Bank of Franklin Square, 
New York, reported that her bank 
had started a school savings plan 
utilizing coupon books, and operated 
somewhat along the line of a coupon 
plan for Christmas Club accounts. 
This eliminates teacher work—and 
Franklin has been able to start 
school savings programs in many 
instances in the first grade. 


“Passbook to the Future" 


Speaker at the annual banquet 
session of the School Savings Forum 
was Dr. Worth McClure, executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Excerpted from his address: 

A school savings plan offers many 
opportunities for both schools and 
banks. If this great educational op- 
portunity is seized, then indeed the 
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ters, while his big business counter- 
part can delegate much responsibil- 
ity to specialists in his employ. It 
is with this thought that we have 
offered this forum.” 

The bank used its own personnel 
and conducted the meetings in its 
own quarters on the evenings of 
February 9, 16, and 23. Approxi- 
mately 60 manufacturing customers 
of the bank were invited to attend. 
The three objectives of this forum 
were: (1) to show that bankers are 
human beings possessing normal 
sympathies, interest, and under- 
standing; (2) to convince customers 
that bankers definitely are inter- 
ested in the problems of small busi- 
ness and stand ready to help when- 
ever possible; and (3) to give the 
customers certain valuable infor- 
mation to review again in the light 
of their own operations, which 
would aid them in their problems. 


passbook of the pupil will become 
the ‘“Passbook to the Future,” for 
let nobody underestimate the power 
of education. 

... The school savings program is 
a program of education to bring the 
virtue of thrift back to the Ameri- 
can people. Here is a challenge 
worthy of American banks and 
American schools. We can make 
thrift once more respectable. We 
serve an idea whose time has come. 

In this growing movement which 
joins banks and schools together for 
teaching thrift and self-reliance, we 
see one of the finest fruits of Ameri- 
can freedom. It is a movement that 
calls for both partners to share sac- 
rifice and inconvenience with the 
prospects of no special benefits for 
either, but very much in the spirit 
of the Founding Fathers. 

I make not the slightest pretense 
that your teamwork with the schools 
in a school savings program will 
make money for you, or even that it 
will pay for itself, at least for a long 
time. I will even go so far as to say 
that if you do it only to make money, 
you will surely miss the boat. My 
appeal to you is solely one of un- 
selfish public interest. I plead that 
here is a monumental opportunity 


Leon L. Smith, left, vice-president, The 
First National Bank of St. Paul, who 
was in charge of the forum meetings, 
introduces Assistant Vice-president 
Franklin E. Truax, who spoke on “The 
Businessman and His Bank” 


for your bank to go partners with 
your schools in rendering a tremen- 
dously significant educational ser- 
vice to your community and to this 
nation—a service that nobody but 
banks and schools working together 
can render. 


Sharing Information 


A number of banks, willing to 
share the benefits of their past ex- 
perience with the school savings pro- 
gram, placed exhibits adjacent to 
the meeting room, where interested 
bankers and school people could col- 
lect promotional and procedural in- 
formation. 

Those who furnished materials for 
this exhibit were: Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco; Me- 
chanics and Farmers Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Home Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Meriden, Connecticut ; Newton (Mas- 
sachusetts) Savings Bank; Paterson 
(New Jersey) Banks School Thrift 
Association (the banks furnishing 
material were the County Bank & 
Trust Company and the 1st National 
Bank & Trust Company); Lincoln 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York; 
Rochester (N. Y.) Savings Banks. 

THEODORE FISCHER 
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Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


lending of money, place so many 
obstacles in the path of anyone who 
wishes to borrow money ?” 

Well, the folks at the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Tulsa read that one and decided 
to speak up. They took a good 
chunk of advertising space to do so. 

The bank’s rebuttal ad reproduced 
the paper’s item, then shouted: 
“WHOA, There, Tulsa World! There 
are no obstacles when you ‘Think 
FIRST.’ ’” Copy went on to say that 
the bank had a convenient location, 
provided free parking in six down- 
town lots, lived in a modern build- 
ing, and employed trained people “to 
help you borrow money.” A table 
of interest rates was appended. 

The ad ended with this good- 
natured admonition: “‘Let’s get those 
editorial writers on the ball!” 


Stories in Checks 


a looks like a new approach to 
the story-in-checks idea. 

As we reported a few months ago, 
TOLEDO TRUST COMPANY runs a 
monthly newspaper ad that simu- 
lates, in format and contents, its 
house organ. A recent insertion fea- 
tured a savings teller’s report of 
how she had used personalized 
checks to pay expenses incident to 
her wedding preparations. 

The payments to a dressmaker, 


A check story 


You Can Bank on That 


| 
Checks Are Chuck-Full Of Drama | 


Newspapers, books, radio, movies and similar media fictionalise or | 


fa ber own words she tell how her chreking account helped redace 
money worries during her courtship: 


Bring your bank 
to the man in the street 


LAMSON 


A Lamson Airtube System provides an actual physical exten- 
sion of your banking facilities to any island booth in a parking 
area, or to any curb-side teller’s cage. 

In general practice Airtube lines connect cages with cen- 
tral banking areas. Material such as loan payments, savings 
books, or checks for signature verification is placed in the 
Airtube carrier and whisked to the proper department at 30 
feet per second. Airtube service between cages and depart- 
ments enables customers in cars to obtain every normal 
banking service with maximum convenience. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
1804 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco 
Offices in principal cities 


ESS 


J 


Clip this coupon to your signed letterhead to 
receive your copies of the 52-page two colos, 
illustrated brochure, “Airtube on Target,” and 
the new bulletin, “The Airtube Automatic 
Switch System.” 
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THE SECRET 


Note the cutaway 
section above showing construction of the 
Hygienic FOOT COMFORT CUSHION. 
A tough rubber tile surface bonded to 
a sponge rubber base provides proper 
support without being “mushy.” Thus, 
fatigue induced by standing on hard 
floors is eliminated — with a resulting 
increase in the user's efficiency. 
Wherever people must work standing 
—at tellers’ cages, counters, machines — 
FOOT COMFORT CUSHIONS pay for 
themselves by increasing the efficiency of 
personnel. Edges beveled for safety and 
appearance. Eight marbleized color com- 
binations. 
MATS: 18 x 30°", 18 x 48"", 24 x 36"", 36 x 64" 
RUNNERS: TO 36"' width, any length. 


See your BANK OUTFITTER or OFFICE SUP- 
PLY DEALER, or write: FLOORING DIV., Dept. 
E-4 for prices and literature. 


THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MFG. CO. 
AKRON 8, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Watch for 


Present Day Banking 
—1954 
Out Soon 
$6 a copy in the U. S. 
- Elsewhere $6.50 


BANKING 


12 East 36 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


luggage company and jeweler were 
pictured; and with each check in 
the ad was a picture of the young 
lady and her story of how the check- 
ing account had helped her finan- 
cial housekeeping. 


Bankers Teach School 


HIRTEEN Kansas bankers have 
been teaching “Financial Insti- 
tutions” at the University of Kansas 
School of Business during the past 


| couple of months. 


It’s a new, practical course devel- 


| oped jointly by the Kansas Bankers 
| Association Bank Management Com- 
| mission and the school. 


The first 
half was devoted to commercial 


| banking; the remainder covers other 


types of financial institutions. 

The baker’s dozen bank officers 
lectured on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including the general nature 
of the commercial bank, bank char- 


| tering and organization, capital ac- 


counts, deposits, loans, investments, 
legal reserves, the correspondent re- 


| lationship, sources of bank income, 
| control of expenses and expense dis- 


tribution, internal methods, and the 


bank’s importance in the community. 


The course proved popular. The 


| minimum enrolment had been set at 


15 students, but 45 signed up. 


| Staff Campaign Sells 


Savings 
N inter-office competition among 
offices of THE CITIZENS AND 
SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK in 
Georgia sold $3,682,150 in 21% per- 


| cent savings certificates during a 


single month. 

One of the promotions was an 
ad-judging contest for staffers. 
C & S ran four advertisements dur- 
ing the campaign, and employees 


The C & S staff liked this ad best 


Build a Savings Program 
You Can Bank On..al C&S 


Republic National Bank of Dallas has 
an annual high school feature story writ- 
ing contest for cash prizes. This year’s 
topic was how the bank helps Dallas 
and the Southwest. In the picture Vice- 
president George Watts awards the 
grand prizes to, |. to r., Jack Andrus, 
second; Joann Switzer, first, and Jean 
Beaty, third 


were invited to say which they liked 
best, and why. 

The contest produced entries from 
about 20 percent of the staff. Half 
of them voted for the ad reproduced 
in part at the bottom of this page. 

Copy explained four of the bank’s 
savings media, including the certif- 
icates. 


Correspondent Tie-in 


=. MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, uses un- 
usual commercials in its weekly 
radio program—and for a rather un- 
usual purpose. 

They’re brief, chatty comments 
on this and that: the March of 
Dimes, private enterprise, crop 
loans, public affairs, financial prob- 
lems, thrift. In many the Mer- 
chants’ isn’t mentioned; rather, the 
message is offered, in effect, on be- 
half of local banks in the listening 
area. 

The aim of this promotional ac- 
tivity, explains Vice-president A. E. 
Lindquist, Jr., is to tie in the inter- 
ests of the bank’s correspondent 
connections. Thus the commercials 
bring home to the public the desir- 
ability of maintaining a relationship 
with its local bankers. Many of them 
also call attention to the need for 
maintaining a banking system com- 
posed of “independent banks volun- 
tarily coordinating their efforts to 
give the general public the service 
it deserves.” 

Some of the messages, prepared 
by the bank’s advertising agency, 
have been published as pamphlets. 

Merchants recently added a tele- 
vision show to its schedule. 


BANKING 
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Housing 


(‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


fluence of market forces on the 
operation of the Government-en- 
dorsed mortgage systems. The 
legislation resolves these incon- 
sistencies by broadening the scope 
of official decision. 

In doing so, the legislation may 
be taking the only course left to 
Government in view of the pres- 
sures with which it is faced—pres- 
sures which the Advisory Commit- 
tee did not fully recognize and 
certainly did not fully reconcile with 
its objective. These pressures are 
for the uninterrupted expansion of 
housing production by the assur- 
ance of a constantly expanding sup- 
ply of mortgage money. They are 
for making mortgage credit meet 
all possible housing needs at all 
times and under all conditions. 

The plain fact is that a very sub- 
stantial body of opinion within the 
realm of private enterprise is not 
willing to rely on the normal growth 
of savings as the source of mort- 
gage credit nor on the normal com- 
petition for these savings between 
mortgages and other investments. 
It is unwilling to do this because it 
cannot recognize the inevitability, 
or, indeed, the desirability, of some 
variation in the availability of credit 
as the economy adjusts itself to 
changes in demand. 

The unwillingness to depend on 
savings and the distribution of 
these savings through the operation 
of a freely competitive market 
leads to the demand that Govern- 
ment supply what the market can- 
not always promise with assurance. 
The difficulty here is that Govern- 
ment cannot make good on such 
promises, either, without risking 
uncontrolled inflation. The result is 
that, if Government rather than the 
market is to be the source of credit, 
Government must find some way of 
its own for rationing the supply of 
money to take the place of the ra- 
tioning otherwise provided by the 
variable operation of the market. 
Restraint of some sort is unavoid- 
able. And if the responsibility for 
providing mortgage credit is to be 
placed on Government, if the risk of 
lending is to be placed on Govern- 
ment, then Government is bound to 
Say to whom and under what con- 
ditions the credit will be given; and 
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private builder and private lender 
alike become in effect agents of 
Government, executing its decisions. 

That the pending legislation goes 
farther in this direction than any- 
thing before it may be a tribute to 
its realism. But more than realism, 
more than facile adaptation to pres- 
sure, is called for. The present 
trend, if unchecked, is not likely to 
stop with this measure. At some 
time we shall have to decide what 
kind of rationing of mortgage money 
we want. We can either depend upon 
the market and, while facilitating 
its operation to the fullest extent, 


accept alike its freedom and its un- 
certainty. Or we can depend upon 
Government and face the risk of loss 
of freedom of decision without gain- 
ing assurance of a greater certainty. 


We should think the automobile 
companies could find a big market 
just among the hitch-hikers on our 
highways. 


A miser is a person who lives 
within his instalment payments. 


He’s Protected — Naturally 


If your assured lived in 
houses like beavers, 

they wouldn’t need fire 
insurance. But fortunately, 
most families prefer an 

L & L fire policy to a 
watery living room. 


tHe London & Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. 
(Fire Deportment) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


WHETHER YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem ... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It is also Miners 
-and Farmers — 
Businessmen—and 
Tourists. All to- 
gether they are 
this bank. And we 
welcome your 
friends! 


iRST NATIONAL 
‘BANK OF ARIZON 


"HEAD OFFICE PHOENIX, ARIZONA - 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION. — 


consecutive 
dividend 


@A quarterly dividend of 45¢ a 
share has been declared on the 
common stock of this company, pay- 
able on April 1, 1954, to share- 
holders of record March 10, 1954. 
@ A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a 
share has also been declared on 
the preferred stock of the company. 
It too is payable on April 1, 1954, 
to shareholders of record March 10, 
1954. 


E. H. Volwiler, President 
February 25, 1954 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists 
North Chicago, Illinois 


FREE- 


Advertising Literature 
See 
“Business Aids" 
Page 149 


TOR 


LANCE 


MATURITY CALCUL 


NSWER AT 


E. HEINZ P. 0. Box 427, Oak Park, Ulinois 
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Savings Bonds Printed by Offset 


OLLOWING experiments in Janu- 
| ary 1954 with the complete 
printing of Savings Bonds by 
| the “offset” process, the Treasury 
| Department announced on February 
| 13 a permanent changeover to this 
process insofar as concerns the $25 
denomination E Bonds. All other E 
Bonds and series H, J and K as well, 
will continue to have engraved print- 
ing, as do all Treasury marketable 


| bonds. About 68 percent, in number, 
| of all Savings Bonds are $25 E 
Bonds. The labor-saving change in 
| printing method will save the Trea- 


sury an estimated minimum of $400,- 
000 a year in operating costs. 

When the experimental offset 
printing was announced in January, 
strong protests were registered by 


| the union representing the threat- 


ened workers, and a number of 
Washington bankers, appealed to by 


| the International Plate Printers, Die 
| Stampers and Engravers Union of 


North America, expressed concern. 
That union took full page newspaper 
space in Washington to convey its 
alarm. In an open letter to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress under the 
caption, ‘Don’t Let the Country Fall 


| into the Hands of Counterfeiters,” 
| the union warned that the Govern- 


ment might lose millions not only 
through counterfeited bonds re- 


| deemed by the banks but because 
| public fear or bank restrictions occa- 


sioned by the changeover would be 


reflected in diminished sales of E 
| Bonds. 


The union’s position was sup- 
ported by a former director of the 


| Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
| now president of a lithographing 
| company and a local bank director 


in Washington. 


Treasury Not Alarmed 
These alarming opinions are not 


| shared by the Treasury. It is pointed 


cut that the millions of terminal- 
leave bonds issued to veterans of 
World War II were offset printed, 
yet there is no record of a single 
case of counterfeiting. A major safe- 
guard in the case of Savings Bonds 
is the requirement of identification 
of the holder at the time of cashing. 
Even if the offset bonds should be 
counterfeited, the bank acting as 
paying agent is protected, provided 
only that it follows the reguiar pro- 


cedure as to identity. The Treasury’s 
announcement of February 13 states, 
in part: 

In the unlikely event that counter- 
feit Savings Bonds are presented to 
a paying agent and escape detection 
and payment is made to the owners 
named on the bonds, the agent will 
not be held liable for the erroneous 
payments, provided the regular, re- 


quired payment procedure has been 
observed. 


The “regular, required payment 
procedure” referred to is that set 
forth in Treasury Department Cir- 
cular No. 750 of June 30, 1945, with 
its two amendments of November 15, 
1946, and July 7, 1952. The proper 
identification procedure was the sub- 
ject of two articles by the Trea- 
sury’s Edward F. Bartelt, published 
by the A.B.A. in the Protective Bul- 
letin for September 1950 and July- 
August 1951. See also the Treasury’s 
December 19, 1947, instructions to 
banks as to identification. 

The Treasury regards the offset- 
printed bonds as an excellent prod- 
uct unlikely to be counterfeited. It 
takes an expert to distinguish the 
offset-printed from the engraved sav- 
ings bonds. Recently three officers of 
the Treasury were given old-style 
and new-style Savings Bonds to in- 
spect. Only one of the three men 
correctly distinguished the two, and 
he states that it was merely chance 
that led him to the right conclusion. 

On the new bonds the serial num- 
bers will still be printed typographi- 
cally. The distinctive paper hereto- 
fore used will not be changed. The 
previous series, incidentally, used 
offset on the back. The green tinting 
on the face of these bonds was also 
offset, for reasons of economy. 

Of 5,030 employees of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, the econ- 
omies estimated to result from print- 
ing all Savings Bonds by offset would 
have displaced only 60, and even 
these were offered priority in re- 
instatement. With the actual offset 
program applying solely to $25 
bonds, only 40 employees will be 
displaced. From 1952, technological 
improvements elsewhere in the Bu- 
reau displaced more than 1,200 work- 
ers. The union’s opposition to the 
change to offset would seem to be 2 
tempest in a very small teapot. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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2) GET FASTER SERVICE, GREATER PROTECTION 
~, BECAUSE THEIR BANKS USE BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLERS MACHINES FOR 


FASTER, MORE ACCURATE COMMERCIAL SERVICE. 


A 


BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINE 


a / “ Your bank, too, can serve more depositors in 
: less time, with fewer errors and at less cost. Get 
the facts from your Burroughs man today. 


‘WHEREVER THERE’S Bu rroughs 


= 
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THE 
LITTLE 


Doing business with your correspondent bank can 
be a bothersome chore or a pleasant experience. It’s 
the little things that make the difference. 


Boatmen’s years of experience, plus facilities second 
to none, make your correspondent banking easier . . . 
more productive. Careful attention to your every 


transaction is a “must” at Boatmen’s. 


Yours doesn’t have to be a large account to merit 
this brand of service. If you appreciate concern for 
the little things, as well as the big things, you'll 


Expenses and Hazards 
of FHA and VA 
Foreclosures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


ultimately is favorable. When the 
debentures are issued, following ex- 
piration of the redemption period, 
they are dated and bear interest 
from the date foreclosure proceed- 
ings were instituted. It is true, how- 
ever, that under present provisions 
the lender cannot deliver title to the 
FHA in foreclosure proceedings until 
the expiration of the redemption 
period. Therefore, the property re- 
mains on his books during that pe- 
riod. Some lenders justifiably con- 
sider that to this extent the FHA 
tag does not remove their objections 
to making residential loans in those 
states where rights of redemption 
persists. 

Upon final analysis, the conclu- 
sion seems justified that in the case 
of VA loans the lender is almost 
entirely protected against local ex- 
penses and hazards of foreclosure, 
and in the case of FHA loans such 
expenses and hazards are at least 
minimized. 

III IIIA AA AAA AIAN 


Nothing is more powerful than 
hope. One little nibble will keep a 


erson fishing all day. 
notice the difference at Boatmen’s. P anaes y 


Boatmen’s 
NATIONAL, BANE 


BROADWAY & OLIVE « ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


We suppose marriages lasted 
longer in the old days because a 
bride looked about the same after 
washing her face. 


If taxes aren’t reduced, these may 
again become the days of the minor 
profits. 

Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 

Most Americans would like to see 

the Federal budget balanced with 

taxes no one has to pay but the 
other fellow. 


Scudder 
Stevens 


& Clark 


Fund,Inc. 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Things never seem so bad if you 
know your neighbor is having 4 


worse time. 
One Wall Street 


New York 5, New York A citizen is a man who wants 


better roads, better schools, better 


post offices and lower taxes. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Among the nations, the United 
States should be referred to as she, 
because it’s the woman who pays 
and pays. 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


BANKING 


THINGS 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
passed the billion mark and moved into 
1954 with $1,060,689,567 life insurance 
in force. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1953 amounted to 


$10,541,464. Assets were increased 


18 percent to $94,205,212. 


>» GEORGIA 


INSURES THE SOUTH . SINCE 1891 @ 


AN EYE 


Tokens of teamwork 

by all Life of Georgia people 
in the achievement of 

the billion in force 


were tie bars for men 

and ear dangles for women, 

which they received when 

the mark was passed in September. 


Financial Statement e DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Assets 


U. S. Government Securities . ae 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . 10.63 
Pelle Utility Bonde . .. « 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds . . 4.24 
Stocks tar 
Mortgages (First Liens) 
Real Estate: 

Offices (Including Branches) . 

Policy Loans 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued a 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) . 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Assets . 


Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves... .. 
Claims in Process of Settlement 
Reserve for Unreported Claims ? 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes . 
Reserve for Pension Plan ... . 
Agents’ Bonds Reserve and Interest . 
Security Valuation Reserve . 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . ae 

Total Liabilities Except Capital . 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS FOR FURTHER 

PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 

Capital . 
Unassigned Surplus Funds 

Capital and Surplus . 

Total 


PER CENT 
10.28 $ 9,688,500.57 


AMOUNT 


10,018,010.04 
1,340,584.78 
19,156,304.69 
3,996,555.71 
2,428,196.00 
38,872,726.99 


2,776,006.14 
1,194,691.25 
713,115.05 
1,673,739.09 
524,130.07 
1,819,326.17 
3,325.00 


$94,205,211.55 


AMOUNT 

$72,655,713.01 
305,816.58 
208,239.23 
980,008.66 
859,510.00 
5,475,890.47 
550,955.00 
254,735.21 
479,472.53 


$81,770,340.69 


$ 7,000,000.00 


$12,434,870.86 
$94,205,211.55 


MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


April 1954 
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SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


Head Office: BASLE. SWITZERLAND 


Zurich - St. Gall - Geneva - Lausanne - Neuchatel 
La Chaux-de-Fonds - Schaffhouse - Bienne 


CAPITAL RESERVES 
160,000,000 S. 66,000,000 S. Fcs. 


1872 
Statement ot Condition, December 31, 1953 
ASSETS 


Advances to Customers, etc 958,175,101 
Government and other Securities.... 499,182,852 


Bank Premises and other Property... 
Total S. Fes. 2,980,818,485 


LIABILITIES Swiss Francs 
Share Capital 
Reserves 
Sight Deposits 
Time Deposits ‘ 
Fixed Deposits (‘‘Obligations’’) 
Acceptances 
Other Liabilities 


Total S. Fes. 2,980,818,485 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Main Office, 15 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
49th Street Office, 10 W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


LONDON OFFICES 
99, Gresham Street, E.C. 2, and llc, Regent Street, S. W.1 


York .-64 Wall Street San Francisco. 333 Catitorma 
Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


600 Branches Canada -Reseuces Exceed $2 Bilion 


Farm Bill’s Chances 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 
tinuation of the present program 
would result in larger and larger 
surpluses. And that these costly sur- 
pluses, combined with high price 
supports, would eventually turn 
consumers against farmers and 
wreck the entire farm program. 

He points out that storage costs, 
including interest, on the CCC stock- 
pile is costing more than $500,000 a 
day. Other costs, including losses 
due to spoilage, amount to more 
than $1,000,000 a day. He wants 
to “isolate’’ about $2.5-billion worth 
of commodities, to be disposed of 
outside of normal markets. In- 
cluded would be gifts to school 
lunch programs, domestic and for- 
eign relief, and barter abroad for 
strategic materials. 


Odds Favor Extension 


In the early stages of the farm 
battle on Capitol Hill, opinion nat- 
urally differs widely as to the out- 
come. Washington observers with 
long experience in such matters, be- 
lieve odds favor an extension of 
most of the present farm program, 
including 90 percent of parity sup- 
ports for the basic commodities— 
cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. 

Whether President Eisenhower 
would veto such a bill is debatable. 
Although he has strongly backed 
Secretary Benson, he has not said 
that he would veto an extension of 
the present law. It is equally de- 
batable whether Congress would 
override a veto. 

A veto, unless overridden by a 
two-thirds vote in both the Senate 
and House, would automatically put 
the 1949 act flexible support for- 
mula, calling for 75 to 90 percent of 
parity supports, into effect if no 
other action is taken to prevent its 
going into effect next January 1. 
That is, substantially, what the Ad- 
ministration program calls for. 

A determined effort will be made 
by an influential group of Republi- 
can Congressmen from farm areas 
to get a compromise bill through. 
The compromise to be sought would 
limit the reduction in support for 
any commodity to not more than 5 
percent in any one year. Neither 
the President nor Mr. Benson has 
indicated that such a compromise 
would be acceptable to them. 

(END) 
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...and they want me on the 
ballot...what do you think?” 


After the financial problems are settled —then come 
the personal problems. And they come in a never- 
ending stream . . . some of them big . . . others little 
... but all of them important to a banker’s customers. 


... “So we’re trying to get him in the Odd Fellow’s 
Home. Would you mind seeing what you can do?” 
still say that tree’s 


” 


“Bill wants a summer job...” “I 


on my property and if he thinks for a minute . . . 


And that’s the way it goes—day-in and day-out. 


Perplexed people . . . troubled people . . . just plain 


mad people . . . they all come to their banker for help 


And, of course, that’s because he’s the way he is . , . 
human, understanding and broadly experienced. It 
would be odd, wouldn’t it, if people didn’t come to 
him in times of trouble . . . odd if they didn’t bring 
him their problems. 


When the problems are financial problems requiring 
specialized information, that’s where the Irving can 
help you help your customers. Our world-wide facili- 
ties and staff of experts are always at your disposal. 
Takes only a moment to put them to work. Just call 
“Your Man at the Irving.” 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET 
Capital Funds over $123,000,000 


NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
Total Resources over $1,400,000,000 
Enstrom, Chairman of the Board 


Ricwarp H. West, President 


Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ectrifying 


Announcement ! 


A New eM] 
Electric ‘Typewriter 


For 21 years, IBM has been making the finest 
typewriters in the world! 


And now two new model IBM Electrics are ready for 
you—the new Standard and the new Executive *! 


These new IBM’s have exciting new features 
never before available on any typewriter! 


And the work anyone can turn out is so fine 
that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 


You can get all the facts about these beautifully- 
designed IBM’s by writing to: 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, DEPT. BN 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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A Picture © 
of Bank 


Earnings 


From the annual reports and other 
recent publications of several Fed- 
eral Reserve banks come these notes 
on member bank earnings and trends 
in 1958. 


New York 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
(['xew York reported that net 

profits after taxes of member 
banks in the Second District totaled 
$221,000,000 in 1953, a decrease of 
$7,400,000 from 1952. Second Dis- 
trict banks’ share of the total earn- 
ings of all member banks last year 
was 25 percent compared with 27.5 
percent the previous year. 

The 22 central reserve New York 
City banks had net earnings of 
$161,100,000, a decline of $13,500,- 
000, and a return of 6.4 percent on 
capital funds compared with 7.2 per- 
cent in 1952. On the other hand, the 
1953 profits of the 677 reserve city 
and country banks, $59,900,000, 
showed a gain of $6,100,000 or 11 
percent. Their rate of return on capi- 
tal funds was 7.6 percent against 7.2 
percent in 1952. 

It was pointed out that the central 
reserve New York City banks’ less 
favorable 1953 profits experience re- 
sulted primarily from the fact that 
they took much heavier security 
losses during the year than did the 
other member banks. The New York 
Fed’s Monthly Review explained that 
these losses were incurred deliber- 
ately in the course of portfolio 
switching operations aimed at re- 
ducing income tax liability, and that 
a considerable part of the losses has 
undoubtedly been recovered in the 
form of unrealized appreciation in 
the city banks’ investment port- 
folios. 


Boston 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton reported that net profits of New 
England member banks aggregated 
$41,300,000 last year, a 10 percent 
increase over 1952. The return on 
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BEAUTIFUL... 


. beyond comparison! 


OUR NEW PERSONALIZED 
FLAT POCKET CHECKSETS 


Simply stunning in appearance ‘and design, 


with a beauty all their own 


Checkbook Holders in 3 distinctive textures: 
Kid Finish for Men, 
Satin and Pin Dot for Women 


We say without hesitation: 
These checksets can work won- 
ders with your Special as well 
as Personal Checking Accounts. 


Convince yourself! Samples 
in a variety of colors ‘are avail- 
able to you upon request. 


Let us tell you about our 
CheckMaster and Chexcel Spe- 
cial Checking plans. They're 
ower in cost than anything in 
the field . . . Also: Find out how 
inexpensively you can person- 
alize all of your Personal 
Checking Accounts. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum . . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the same dignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send. for free illustrated catalog 


NAMEPLATES 
oe * one line of copy $7.50 
aveeaio" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept.B New York 12, N. Y. 


Today — every bank 
needs a lift 


All banks can profit by Sedgwick 
Coin Lifts and Correspondence Lifts. 


Many banks need Sedgwick Food Lifts 
or Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators. -. 
Most banks can improve the value of 
residential property, in which they or their 
clients are interested, with Sedgwick Resi- 
dence Elevators or Stair Travelors. 
Every bank is impressed by Sedgwick's 
60 year record of safe, economical equip- 
ment performance. 


For complete information address 


Sedqwick macuin 
54 WEST 15th ST. NEW 
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OUTDOOR 


209 Willoughby Ave. Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


if you need 
Australian or New /ealand 
trade information 


ask AN-Z BANK 


Tue Bank’s Overseas Department is specially equipped to 
supply factual information on industrial resources, markets, labour 
and finance in Australia and New Zealand. The knowledge and 
experience of local conditions acquired in over a hundred years 
of banking is readily available on request. Address enquiries to— 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
Established 1837 


Overseas Department: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
Established 1835 


Over 750 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji and Papua, _ 


and in London. 


CLOCKS 


Precision Manufacturers of 
PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 
Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


RELIABILITY with DIGNITY Pe 
at MODERATE COST 
Now Bein mon 
ow Being Demonstrated WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


Sef Winding Clock 


VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


1270 Ontario Street - Cleveland 13, Ohie 


capital funds was 6.6 percent com- 
pared with 7.8 for the country. 

Boston banks’ net profits were up 
17 percent as charges on noncurrent 
transactions declined and net cur- 
rent earnings expanded. Banks. out- 
side Boston reported increases of 6 
percent in net profits. Large non- 
current charges limited the gains. 

Total operating earnings of the 
First District banks reached $232,- 
000,000, a gain of 9 per cent over 
1952. Current operating expenses 
were up almost 8 percent to near- 
ly $145,000,000, reflecting heavier 
charges for salaries and other staff 
expenses. 


Member bank earnings in the 
Eleventh District rose to a new high 
in 1953, as net profits after taxes 
amounted to $41,796,000, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas said. 

“The increase over 1952, however, 
was concentrated at the reserve city 
banks, with net profits after taxes of 
country member banks in the dis- 
trict declining to $22,890,000 com- 
pared with $23,183,000 in 1952. The 
rate of increase in net profits of all 
member banks in the district was 2 
percent in 1953, or half of the rate 
of increase reported a year earlier. 

“Country member banks in the 
district showed a 1 percent decline 
in net profits during 1953, while re- 
serve city banks reported an increase 
of 5.8 percent.” 


Philadelphia 


Alfred H. Williams, president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, said that preliminary con- 
solidations of the reports of member 
banks in the Third District for 
1953 showed continuation of upward 
trends in loans, in total earnings and 
current expenses, and in net earn- 
ings after expenses. 

In a circular on operating ratios 
for last year he continued: 

“The course of net profits in late 
years has been checkered, reflecting 
the varying impact. of recoveries, 
charge-offs, transfers to valuation 
reserves, and taxes on income. In 
1953, aggregate dollar figures show 
an increase in net profits. 

“Changes bank by bank show that 
95 percent had larger total earnings 
than in 1952 and that 76 percent had 
larger net earnings, but only 60 
percent reported expansion in net 
profits.” 
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THE RECORD OF THE 


COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP 


The history of insurance proves that what is sound and in the public interest survives, while that 
which is not, soon passes away. The benefits of having adhered to ethical management and con- 
servative financial practices become strikingly evident in time of emergency. 


Each conflagration, each economic disturbance that has passed into history has left the com- 
panies of the Commercial Union-Ocean Group, still protecting the property and well-being of 
their policyholders, still meeting every obligation fairly and promptly. 


This is the record of our companies through the years, starting with the founding in 1714 of 
the Union Assurance Society Limited, and further exemplified by the American Central Insurance 
Company in completing its first century of operation in 1953. The youngest member of our Group 
is the prominent Columbia Casualty Company, organized in 1920. 


It is not a record which just happened. Into its daily compiling have gone, and are still going, 
the faithful devotion of our Management and Employees to our policyholders’ interests, also the ex- 
pert service rendered by our Agents, and the Brokers, to the policyholders locally. This high stand- 
erd of insurance protection, coupled with current financial strength shown in the figures below, 
testifies that each of our companies qualifies fully as a bearer of the slogan “Bulwark of Protection” 
which so well describes the Commercial Union-Ocean Group. 


TO FORECAST THE FUTURE 
Consult the Past 


FIRE 


CASUALTY 
AVIATION 


AUTOMOBILE 
BONDS 


United States Resources - December 31, 1953 


* ADMITTED 
ASSETS 


COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.Ltd.+ | 34,364,818 
American Company 14,995,352 
The British Coneral lasurance Co. Ltd. 3,436, 100 
The 9,435,134 
Columbia 18,869,749 
The Commercial Uaion Fire fas Co. of N.Y. | 7,008,738 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. + 
Union Limited t 5,344,801 


ORGANIZED 1714 


¢ United States Branch 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
CAPITAL OR SECURITIES 
DEPOSIT ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
BASIS BASIS 


$30,820,370 | $19,257,377) $500,000 |$1,059,361 | $11,562,993 | $11,583,284 


25,425,351} 1,000,000) 1,166,704) 8,939,467 | 8,912,257 
8,697,621) 1,000,000; 681,197| 6,297,731 | 6,285,057 
1,259,993} 500,000) 851,170} 2,176,107 | 2,159,663 
5,929,891) 1,000,000) 582,850) 3,905,243 | 3,885,846 

13,200,952) 1,000,000} 832,466) 5,668,797 | 5,652,979 
4,227,517) 1,000,000} 436,372) 2,781,221 | 2,782,137 
2,972,815| 500,000} 836,331) 2,454,897 | 2,467,252 
2,904,423} 500,000} 938,994) 2,440,378 | 2,467,004 


The Amount shown under ‘‘Capital or Statutory Deposit”’ is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States. 


HEAD 
ONE PARK AVENUE 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Open-End Mortgage 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


The basic economic objection to 
present open-end mortgage pro- 
posals is in considering a home 
owner’s equity in his property as a 
readily available source of credit for 
all purposes. Literature in favor of 
the open-end mortgage has likened 
it to a savings account. Phrases 
have been used such as “revolving 
long-term mortgage credit.” Mort- 
gages provide credit to the private 
individual on a vastly greater scale 


Citizens National | | 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


Head Office: 
5th & Spring Sts. 
Los Angeles 


Personalized Correspondent 
Bot Serviee 


SINCE 1890 


Canadian Pacific Erp 


Travellers Cheques in U. S. Dollars 


than he can obtain elsewhere—often 
for amounts in excess of his annual 


income. Such credit has hereto- 
fore been justified by the necessity 
of providing housing not otherwise 
available. To advance such credit 
as a matter of course for other pur- 
poses is a radical departure from 
this concept and should be recog- 
nized as such. 

This unrestricted view of the pur- 
pose of open-end mortgage credit so 
radically changes the concept of 
home mortgage loans which existed 
when the legislatures authorized 
mortgage investments for savings 


Bank Member 


Federal Deposit | 
OF LOS ANGELES Insurance Corp. 


The Canadian Pacific Express Company 
issues United States Dollar Travellers 
Cheques and Money Orders payable 

in United States dollars. 


kKeueemable at par by 
The National City Bank of New York, 
New York 


banks and other institutions that 
it may be argued that they should 
await express legislative sanction 
before making open-end mortgage 
advances other than for capital im- 
provements. 

Perhaps because of my long as- 
sociation with savings banks and 
the basic concept of these institu- 
tions with reference to the encour- 
agement of thrift, I believe the time 
has come to exercise restraint 
against over-extension of credit, al- 
though this is not always the most 
popular and painless course. Too 
little attention is paid to the cost 
of home credit to the owner. For 
example, it is the fashion to decry 
FHA Title I 3-year credit as too ex- 
pensive for the home owner. Much 
of this objection will lose force if 
the proposed provisions of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 are passed, extend- 
ing such credit to a maximum 5-year 
term. Even under the 3-year credit 
pian, however, an owner who bor- 
rows $1,000 at a 5 percent discount 
rate, or the equivalent of almost 10 
percent interest, pays $150 for the 
privilege. On the other hand, an 
open-end mortgage credit at 5 per- 
cent amortized over 15 years would 
cost $421 of interest for the same 
amount. Thus this open-end mort- 
gage credit is actually almost three 
times as expensive to the borrower 
as the FHA Title I 3-year credit. 
Although credit may be beneficial 
when there is no alternative way to 
acquire a home or where the al- 
ternative is more costly, neverthe- 
less the sound general principle is 
to minimize borrowing to the end 
that one may live within one’s 
means. 

The open-end mortgage plan pro- 
vides a potential source of credit 
much larger than hitherto available 
on easy terms. Without adequate 
safeguards against the well nigh 
universal tendency to over-borrow 
(and over-lend), the result will be 
a reduction in the real income of 
those affected and the constant in- 
creased risk of financial disaster. 


It isn’t equality, but equality with 
the right folks, that some persons 
prefer. 


An appendix is what you have 
out before the doctor decides it is 
your gall bladder. 
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We’ve been 
getting ready 
for you 


for fifty years! 


To help you in making sound decisions on your com- 
mercial loans, we have what we believe is the greatest 
body of specialized information available. It goes far 
beyond printed information. It is intimate, firsthand 
knowledge of markets, plants and processes, gathered 
by our officers in the field. 

All this began back in the early 1900’s with a simple, 
but new, organizational idea. Instead of assigning groups 
of lending officers in the Commercial Department to 
geographical territories, they were assigned to Divisions 
handling small groups of related industries. 


In the years since, officers in each one of those Divi- 


sions have handled financing for their group of indus- 
tries alone. So, because each Division specializes, its 
officers get to know their industries intimately. 

The services of each and all of these Divisions are 
available to our correspondents through our Division 
F, which specializes in bringing what we have learned 
—to you. 

This is only one of the many correspondent services 
of The First National Bank of Chicago. If you would 
like to talk over all these services, just write, wire or 
phone. A Divisional specialist from The First will call 


on you—at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 
James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Harowp V. Amperc, Vice-President 


Gay A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 
HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


& The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Fast, Safe, Easy Handling of... 


TIME PAYMENTS, 
CONSUMER CREDIT, 
PERSONAL LOANS 


t efficient and 

for handling 

nent standard coupon 

and a Cy ns Pe riorator The 
perforator punches date due, amount, 
account number, code instantaneously 
No waiting takes only seconds to 


furnish customer with book 


Coupons contain all necessary informa 
tion for highest accuracy. Perfect legi 
bility reduces payment errors, simplifies 
bookkeeping. You never keep. customers 
waiting. Encourages more credit business 


You send no bills, no receipts. Coupon 
book shows customerwhen next payment 
is due. He comes in or mails payment, as 
you preter Paid « oupon stub or cancéled 
check is his receipt 


bi IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 

Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 

Dept. B-44, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., 

Chicago 40, Ill. 

Please send full information on Cummins 
Coupon Perforators [] Check Signers 


| 


Capitol Life Insurance Co., Denver— 
“We improved our service and cut down 
the personnel in our mortgage loan de- 
partment by using a Cummins Perforator 
and coupon books instead of monthly no- 
tices. We have been well pleased with 
this system and plan to extend it to other 
departments.” 


Bartels, Philadelphia —’Cummins Cov- 
pon Perforators provide a fast and accu- 
rate method of creating coupon books,” 
says this appliance dealer. “The perfo- 
rated coupons are easy for both our cus- 
tomers and our bookkeepers to read. This 
system has enabled us to provide our 
customers with better service.” 


Great Southern Life Insurance Co., 
Houston—"We punch policy information 
in remittance envelopes with our Cum- 
mins Coupon Perforator. The system is 
well liked by our customers as well as by 
our agents. It has resulted in consider- 
able savings—mainly due to the reduc- 
tion in clerical handling. The remittance 
envelopes are very satisfactory and per- 
mit us to remind policyholders constantly 
of an adequate insurance program.” 


Sanford Associates, Inc., Irvington, 
N. J.—Delinquent and partial payments 
in our sales-finance operation have been 
reduced to a minimum by our Cummins 
Coupon Perforator and coupon books. 
The coupon payment system has been an 
efficient help to our customers and to our- 
selves in handling time payments. It has 
practically eliminated mistakes in post- 


Carbone Investment Co., Denver— 
“The Cummins coupon payment system 
is fast, neat and legible. It eliminates 
monthly notices and mailing of receipts. 
Under and over payments are practically 
eliminated, and it facilitates rapid, accu- 
rate posting. We heartily recommend the 
Cummins coupon payment system to any 
organization handling installment pay- 
ments.” 


Above are only a few of the many thou- 
sands of businesses—both large and small 
—which save time and reduce costs with 
Cummins Coupon Perforators. And many 
thousands of other businesses are saving 
time and money every day with Cummins 
high speed check signers and check en- 
dorsers. For complete information on 
Cummins Perforators, Check Signers and 
Check Endorsers, mail coupon right away! 


New 
Books 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS. 
By Joseph A. Schumpeter. Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1,207 
pp. $17.50. This book by a noted 
Austrian economist is “a complete 
history of the theoretical efforts 
made by men from the time of 
ancient Greece down to the present 
day to understand economic phenom- 
ena.” Professor Schumpeter worked 
on it for nine years and after his 
death the manuscript was edited by 
his widow, the late Elizabeth Boody 
Schumpeter. The publishers call the 
work ‘a tremendous contribution to 
the history of ideas as well as to 
economics.”’ 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES OF THE 
LARGER FOUNDATIONS. By Joseph C. 
Kiger. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 142 pp. $2.50. Dr. Kiger was 
director of research for the Select 
(Cox) Committee to Investigate 
Foundations in 1952. For this book 
he has made extensive use of the 
material provided by that commit- 
tee’s hearings as well as earlier 
sources. 


GLYNN’S: 1753-1953. By Roger 
Fulford. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York. 259 pp. $4.50. The history 
of an eminent private banking house 
in the City of London. 


GEORGE N. PEEK AND THE FIGHT 
FOR FARM PArRItTy. By Gilbert C. 
Fite. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 303 pp. 
$4. “A vivid story of the farmers’ 
campaign for agricultural equality 
and the man who led it.” 


THE DOLLAR. By Roy F. Harrod. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. 156 pp. 
$5.50. “The history and position of 
the dollar in world affairs’ by a 
British economist who is a disciple 
of John Maynard Keynes. 


A STuDY IN TRADE-CYCLE HISTORY. 
By R. C. O. Matthews. Cambridge 
University Press, New York. 224 
pp. $5. Economic fluctuations in 
Great Britain, 1833-1842. 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 


In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 


On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
Standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Me 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES— DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Bonds 
Industrial and Commercial . 
U. S. and Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 
Public Utility . 
Railroad 


Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
On urban properties . 
On farms . 


Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 


Company use). «© © 


Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their 


policies) 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,2 


Metropolitan Life 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 
65,021 ,712.72 
1,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


$2,157,837,445.45 
178,559,689.38 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


172,718,060.11 


Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 


2,336,397, 134.83 


443,446,660.78 


488,853,000.73 
156,401 ,445.73 
276,698,999.17 


$12,311,933,367.13 


Gentlemen: 


Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Other Policy Obligations 


Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners) 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Surplus 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves the 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


- $10,438,536,909.00 


689,329,021.00 
203,618,054.00 
60,640,032.54 
93,674,723.78 
51,633,831.58 


25,845 ,145.00 
5,050,000.00 
28,213,270.94 
$11,596,540,987.84 
$110,683,000.00 
604,709,379.29 
715,392,379.29 


$12,311,933,367.13 


95.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orrice: | MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paciric Coast HEAD OrFice: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFice: 180 WELLINGTON St., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DeYoung, Moscowitz & Rosenberg 
Architects 


Lighting Equipment 


By RAMBUSCH 


The inviting appearance of this 
monumental bank interior was 
made possible by two principal 
changes. First of all, the ugly old 
screens were removed to give an 
unobstructed view of the interior 
in general as well as of the person 
with whom you are doing busi- 
ness. The other important change 
was the addition of 78 Rambusch 
Downlites of 750 watt capacity 
each—well concealed in the ceil- 
ing and easily serviced from the 
attic. 


There are 50 Rambusch field rep- 
resentatives, and one of them is 
near you. | 


RAMBUSCH 


40 West 13th Street - New York 11, N. Y. 


A Good Way to Keep Posted 
on What’s Happening in 
Banking Circles Is to Check 
Regularly BAaNKINc’s Calen- 


dar. This Month’s Schedule 
of Coming Events Lists 
A.B.A., State Bankers As- 
sociation, and Other Organi- 
zation Meetings Up to the 
Middle of 1954. 

(TURN TO PAGE 91) 


Electronics’ Use in Banks 


a four most significant aspects 
of our so-called electronic era 
seem to be the new ability to abolish 
time; to abolish space; to perform 
robot operations; and to store data 
on cards, tapes, or memory tanks 
and the like, Joseph Earl Perry said 
in an address on “Use of Electronics 
by Small and Large Banks” at the 
Savings and Mortgage Conference of 
the A.B.A. in New York last month. 
Mr. Perry is president of the Newton 
(Massachusetts) Savings Bank and 
chairman of the A.B.A. Subcommit- 
tee on Electronics. 

“It is already possible for a teller’s 
counter machine simultaneously to 
enter a deposit or withdrawal trans- 
action in the depositor’s passbook, 
compute the interest to the next 
dividend date, enter both on his 
ledger card, and put the entire trans- 
action on a tape which, robotlike, can 
set in motion machinery by which all 
bookkeeping and other operations 
would be automatic,” he said. “For 
medium and large size banks, such a 
process is probably already economi- 
cally feasible. An acquaintance of 
mine is working on a combination of 
a teller’s adding machine and elec- 
tronic computer which he expects 
will be of small size and low price. 
However, even if his expectations 
prove correct, his machine will not 
be available for at least another 
year; and it is not yet clear how 
specifically it will be adapted for 
tellers’ work. 


“However, if that particular ma- 
chine will not do the work, some 
equivalent of it must be available 
before too long which will do all 
that is needed in a small bank. For a 
guess, the day of feasible electronic 
equipment for a small bank may be 
something like five years away. Some 
will be available sooner—much soon- 
er, but it is not too soon for the small 
banker to begin to give serious study 
to his needs and to making a start 
towards self-education as to what 
will become increasingly available. 
Particularly is this true with respect 
to a rapidly accelerating variety of 
new office procedures and devices 
which, though not electronic, are 
ushering in the electronic era. 

“Perhaps even more insistently 
urgent is the need for study of pos- 
sible group, regional cooperation 
among neighboring small banks. A 
relatively small outlay for leased 
wires and leased equipment, plus 
know-how and merchandising might 
effect considerable savings even at 
this relatively early date. Perhaps it 
is fortunate that most punched card 
equipment has to be leased and can- 
not be bought, for in a field that is 
changing so rapidly it might not be 
feasible to make large capital invest- 
ments in equipment that, in this 
stage of the art, grows obsolete so 
quickly. Costs of equipment for 
rather large installations are said to 
range from $600 to about $30,000 a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


A.B.A. Subcommittee on Electronics meeting in New York last month. Left to 
right, Thomas L. Nims, secretary, Savings and Mortgage Division; Everett J. Livesey, 
vice-president, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; Walter F. Clow, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of Chicago; Gustave Bottner, Jr., vice-president and 
comptroller, Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York; J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. deputy 
manager; and R. F. Marchant, treasurer, The Bank for Savings, New York 
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RCA’s Low-Cost TV Eye 


for instant, 


silent verification 


Without a word— 
without taking a 

step—teller places 
check under TV Eye 
camera. This small camera—using the 
amazing, cigar-sized Vidicon tube—weighs 

less than five pounds, fits almost anywhere. 


HEeRreE’s THE NEW BUSINESS TOOL that’s 
opening up new thinking throughout the banking 
industry—RCA’s new, low-cost TV Eye. 


This new, low-cost TV system is small enough 
to be placed inconspicuously in any teller’s cage— 
fascinating enough to provide an important promo- 


tion campaign for any institution. 


COMPACT TV EYE comprises a small camera—about 
the size of a 16mm movie camera—and a control 
unit no bigger than a table radio. These two 
units connect into any standard TV receiver— 
operate from standard 115-volt, a-c outlet. 


CHECK TV EYE at your local RCA Elec- 
tronics Distributor’s, or WRITE Radio 


Corporation of America, Dept. D205, 
Building 15-1, 
Camden, N. J. 


Standard TV 
receiver relays 
clear, detailed 

image of signature 
to file clerk. Clerk 
verifies by placing 
signature card under 
his camera lens. 

No waiting, no 
walking, no time lost by teller. 


SHOCINEERING 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, H.J. 


Electronics’ Use 
in Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


month or, if available for purchase, 
from $50,000 to almost $1,000,000. 

“For the large banks, the situa- 
tion is quite different. The Federal 
Reserve and a few large individual 
banks, notably The First National of 
Chicago, have made great strides in 
robot handling of repetitive, quan- 
tity transactions. The electronic sort- 
ing, listing, and handling of checks 
has already invaded the realm of the 
miraculous; and it may well have 
kept pace with the electronic strides 
being taken in the manufacturing 
and merchandising worlds. In the 
large banks, the volume and rapidity 
of daily transactions is beyond the 
operating capacity of the methods 
available even a decade ago. Time, 
space, and money are being saved 
for the banks themselves; but even 
more importantly, the financial proc- 
esses of the entire business world are 
being greatly accelerated by the in- 
creased volume and rapidity with 
which their financial processes can 
be handled. 

“Interestingly enough, the real 
problem now is not to devise new 
electronic mechanisms or _  proc- 
esses. It may fairly be assumed that 
the inventor and the manufacturer 
can give the banker any kind of 
machine he can ask for to perform 
any and every phase of banking.”’ 


Electronic Machine Ability 


When enumerating. some of the 
things electronic machines can and 
cannot do, he said they can: 

“Virtually instantaneously and at 
disconnected times and places: (1) 
Learn what you tell them; (2) apply 
the instructions when needed; (3) 
read and remember numbers; (4) 
add, subtract, multiply, divide, and 
round off; (5) look up numbers in 
tables; (6) look at a result, and 
make a choice; (7) do long chains of 
these operations one after another; 
(8) write out an answer; (9) make 
sure the answer is right; (10) sort 
or arrange in alphabetic or numeric 
sequence; (11) know that one prob- 
lem is finished, and turn to another; 
(12) determine most of their own 
instructions; and (13) work un- 
attended. 

“There are some things which elec- 
tronic equipment cannot, as yet, do.” 
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World Money Problems at the Treasury’s Door 


HE Secretary of the Treasury 

has to worry not only about 
“sound money” for the United 
States, but for the world as a whole 
this side of the Iron Curtain. In a 
measure he is the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the world. We are 
reminded of this whenever leading 
foreign officials visit Washington or 
when our officials go abroad. 

Since the days of World War II 
we have devoted more than passing 
attention to world currency stabili- 


zation. In ratification of the 1944 


Bretton Woods Conference we put 


billions of dollars into the World | 
Fund and World Bank. More bil- | 
lions followed in the famous loan to | 
Britain which we were told would | 
make the pound sterling convertible. | 


Then came the European Payments 


‘Union created to make trans-At- | 
lantic currencies interconvertible 


through a liberal kitty supplied by 
the U. S. Yet the job of making 


the major currencies convertible | 
into each other and into the golden | 


dollar still beckons fleetingly. 


Treasury: Bottomless Pitcher 


Plans for supplementing the IMF’s 
stabilization powers by tapping the 
U. S. Treasury again are “plentiful 
as tabby cats, in point of fact, too 
many.” Sources of such plans have 
been various UN study groups, the 
MSA with its “Green Book” Atlantic 
Reserve System, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the govern- 
ment of Western Germany, the Dutch 
Finance Ministry and many others. 
The U. S. Treasury must be pretty 
busy just keeping up with the liter- 
ature on this subject. Signs are 
lacking, however, that the U. S. is 
ready as yet to devote any sub- 
stantial sum to the further pursuit 
of that much sought goal: world 
currency convertibility. 

One good reason for the hesitancy 
is the public debt limit. Another is 
the realization that even the limited 
convertibility envisaged by Britain 
might be negative by continued 


trade restrictions. As a way around | 


the debt limit the majority report of 


the Commission on Foreign Eco- | 


nomic Policy, arguing for “gradual 
but positive progress toward cur- 
rency convertibility” through the 
removal of restrictions on trade and 
payments, suggested: (1) A much 
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more active utilization of the re- 
sources of the IMF, and (2) Fed- 
eral Reserve standby credits for for- 
eign countries undertaking converti- 
bility programs. The latter device 
would not be a complete innovation, 
for in the 1920s the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York participated in 
stabilization credits for sterling and 
six other foreign currencies. 
Whether this would provide a solu- 
tion to the convertibility problems 


of today seems to be a moot ques- 
tion in Washington financial circles. 
With the IMF in the case of Mex- 
ico and with the IMF and the Chase 
National Bank in the case of Peru, 
the Treasury’s Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund has lately entered into 
stabilization agreements. The Pe- 
ruvian case is perhaps the first since 
the 1920s where a commercial bank 
has made a stabilization credit. 
HERBERT BRATTER 


attention 


— to detail 


*A fictional character—but a very real function! 


In a profession like banking, where a misplaced decimal 
point or a misspelled name can cause so much trouble, vo 
detail is unimportant. That is why we tend to boast 

a little about the high standards of accuracy achieved in 
our bank. For example, we’re especially proud of our 
method of handling transit items, with microfilming of all 


out-of-town checks. 


Alertness for ways of being more helpful, willingness to 
take an extra step or improve a procedure, constant 
striving to speed up our transactions even more—close 
attention to details like these pays off handsomely in better 
correspondent banking service for you. 

We'd be pleased to serve you—call or write any time. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Symbol of 


SOUND INSURANCE 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies........ Cover Il 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. ....... 3, 9 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company... . 4 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc. .........-. 118 
American Appraisal Company, The........ 30 
American Bridge Company .............- 73 
American Express Company........... Cover IV 
American National Bank at Indianapolis.... 118 
American Steel & Wire Company and Cyclone 


American Trust Company, San Francisco.... 104 
Associated General Contractors of America, 


Australia and New Zealand Bank, Limited.. 136 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno ............ 120 
Bank of New South Wales ............... 123 


Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The. 116 
Barrington Associates 


61 
Boatmen’s National Bank, The ........... 130 
Burroughs Corporation .............+- 75, 129 
Canadian Pacific Express Company........ 138 
Central National Bank of Cleveland........ 145 


Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia... 30 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, The 


122 
Christmas Club, A Corporation........... 103 
Chrysler Corporation (Airtemp Division)... 13 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Columbia Steel Company ..............-. 73 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. ..........- 32 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group .......... 137 


Consolidated Western Steel Corporation.... 73 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 

Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 


Exline, Inc., 


William 
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PROTECTION 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


APRIL 1954 


Federal Life and Casualty Company....... 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 27 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cincinnati 106 


First National Bank of Arizona .......... 128 
First National Bank of Chicago, The .... 139 
Foremost Insurance Company ...........++ 28 
Friden Calculating Machine Company...... 
General Electric Company 79 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Company........ 73 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York..... 6 
Hammermill Paper Company ...........- 77 
Hameover Bamk, The 143 
Home Insurance Company, The ........- 88, 89 


Hygenic Dental Manufacturers Company, The 126 


Insurance Company of North America Com- 
panies, Philadelphia - 117 
International Business Machines Corporation 134 


Iternational Harvester Company ...... Cover Ill 
Irving Trust Company ............- ASB 
Lamson Corporation 125 
Lawrence Warehouse Company ..........-+ 110 
LeFebure Corporation 14 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia....... 131 
London & Lancashire Group, The ........ 127 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit.... 112 
Manufacturers Trust Company of New York 147 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc...... 17 
Metal Products Engineering, Imc. ....... - 114 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company... .. 141 
Metropolitan Oakland Area ..........+++ 29 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 23 
Mosler Safe Company .........-ssese0082 151 


Murphy Products Company 65 
National Cash Register Company, The... .. 57 
National City Bank of Cleveland, The.... 28 
National City Bank of New York, The..... 113 
National Homes Corporation ............-+ 10 


National Shawmut Bank of Boston, The.... 127 
National Surety Corporation 
National Tube Company .........++2s+6: 73 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company... 76 


North Branch Chair 
Northern Trust Company .......++++++++5 148 
Oil Well Supply Company .......--+++++>+ 73 
Patented Plastics, Ime. 24 
Phileo Corporation 15 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ........- 109 
Public National Bank and Trust Company 
of New York 
Radio Corporation of America & Subsidiaries 
111, 144 
Rambusch Decorating Company .......+--+ 142 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) ........-- 11, 62, 63 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. ..... 130 
Sedgwick Machine Works .......++++++55 135 
Self Winding Clock 136 
Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 
Swiss Bank Corporation .........6..++ee++ 132 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company... 73 


ThriftiCheck Service Corporation .......- 108 
Todd Company, Inc. .........00eeeeeeee 18 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation... .. 119 
Union Pacific Railroad 99 
Union Supply Company ........6+5e50e0% 73 
United Fruit Company .......-+-seeee0% 114 
United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc.... 135 
United States Steel Company .........++> 73 
United States Steel Corporation of New Jersey 7 

United States Steel Export Company...... 73 
United States Steel Homes, Inc. ........+-++ 115 
United States Steel Products Company.....- 73 
United States Steel Supply Company .....- 73 
Universal Atlas Cement Company .......- 73 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix .........-- 5 
Virginia Bridge Company .........+++++5 73 
Watson Manufacturng Company, Inc......- 121 
Weston Company, Byron .........+- 


Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Company 19 
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There are two ways of handling 
any 


anking problem 


That's why Manufacturers service is more popular 


with more Correspondent Bankers today than ever before in our history. 


(Manu cturers Trust Company. .. 


EVERYBODY'S BANK 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. ¥. * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Increase Earnings From Your Bond Portfolio 


An understanding of the most effective use of tax-free state and municipal bonds, 
and U. S. Government bonds—in proper balance—may help you increase the net 
earnings from your bank’s bond portfolio. As one of the nation’s largest under- 
writers and dealers in municipals and as a leading Government bond dealer, the 
Bond Department of The Northern Trust will be pleased to review your present 
investments and discuss the planning of a balanced bond program. We will be 
pleased to have an experienced Bond Officer call at your convenience. 


THE 


NORTHERN TRUST 


50 South LaSalle Street COMPANY 


BOX N, CHICAGO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York Representative: 15 Broad Street, New York 5 
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Each month this column will list 
recent acquisitions, including manu- 
facturers’ literature and other spe- 
cial announcements of interest to our 
readers—though no statement should 
be regarded as a product endorse- 
ment. 

Copies of literature may be ob- 
tained by addressing requests to the 
company named, or to BUSINESS AIDS 
EDITOR, BANKING, 105 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Printing Industry 
Ratios 


T ue Printing Industry of America, 
Inc. has now published its 30th 
annual issue of Ratios for Printing 
Management. It is a careful ana- 
lytical study of the financial state- 
ments and profit and loss figures 
of members of that industry, with 
various breakdowns and explana- 
tory material. These valuable data 
are presented in an interesting and 
understandable fashion. One out- 
standing banker in commenting on 
the book stated: 

“It has rarely been our pleasure 
to examine a booklet giving such 
an exhaustive analysis of a specific 
industry from a financial point of 
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The Credit Policy Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
has always recognized the import- 
ance of such studies, and in its work 
of cooperating with other trade 
associations has encouraged more 
industries to develop similar data 
which can be made available to the 
banking profession. Bank lending 
officers with such detailed infor- 
mation made available to them can 
form more accurate opinions as to 
character and experience of man- 
agement and worthiness of the ap- 
plicants under consideration 
credit. 

For information on how to ob- 
tain this valuable booklet, Ratios 
for Printing Management, bankers 
should contact the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc., 719 Fifteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


for 


CORPORATIONS (comprising 90% of Sates 


Statistical Library 


A GUIDEBOOK, What’s the An- 
swer?, giving information to cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, and small business firms on 
how to organize a low cost statis- 
tical library, has been issued by the 
Committee on Business Statistics 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

It lists well over 100 sources of 
information in various fields, such 
as general statistics and economic 
data, banking and finance, Federal 
Government, state and local govern- 
ments, income and savings, labor 
force and social security, popula- 


BUSINESS AIDS 


tion, housing, construction, agri- 
culture, retail and wholesale trade. 

Single copies of the publication 
can be obtained from the Econom- 
ic Research Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, 6, D. C., for 50 cents; 
discounts of 25 percent are granted 
on five or more copies. 


Home Planning 


Pius Value for Your Home is 
a new booklet illustrated in full 
color and filled with ideas to be in- 
corporated in modernizing the kitch- 
en, bath, or heating system of a 
home, or in building a new home. 
A fine idea booklet for a home 
planning library, it is available at 
10 cents a copy from American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Power Record 


Tue J. I. Case Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, offers readers a compli- 
mentary copy of its newest edition of 
Power Farming Record, a daily 
record book for checking tractor per- 
formance. Space is provided for 
“work done,” quantity and hours 
with a form for fuel consumption. 
Other sections of the book provide 
for records of fertilizer, hired labor, 
and marketing cost items. A sum- 
mary form tallies the conclusion on 
the over-all costs and profits. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 
security increases. As fewer men are at work on weap- 
ons of war, more men must find employment on prod- 
ucts of peace. Men making guns for killing must change 
over to make all manner of things for living. As war 
jobs decline, new peace jobs must be created. 

“It is a great transition and it involves painstaking 
effort to accomplish it without serious dislocations be- 
ing created. Some unemployment as the change-over 
continues cannot be avoided. The switch cannot in all 
cases be completed immediately but by careful man- 
agement and proper fiscal policies it should be done 
with the least possible interference in the daily lives 
of the great mass of our people. 

“As the President’s economic report to the Congress 
in January said, this nation can make the transition to 
a period of less costly preparedness without serious 
interruption in our economic growth. I feel today, as 
the President said in transmitting the Economic Re- 
port in January, that there is much that justifies con- 
fidence in the accomplishment of this transition with 
a minimum of difficulty.” 


Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers: 


“THE nation as a whole continues to enjoy a high 
degree of prosperity. Output of goods and services is 
only 3 percent less than in the all-time record quarter 
of 1953. The decline of personal income has been even 
smaller and the volume of purchasing by consumers and 
governments is close to recent peak levels. So, too, are 
the expenditures of business firms for new plant, ma- 
chinery and equipment. . . . Business sales are now 
outrunning production. In the process, inventories are 
being brought into better alignment with current sales 
and the foundation is being laid for a new economic 
advance. 

“It seems reasonable to expect that our economy will 
weather its present difficulties successfully and that the 
economic advance of our nation will soon be resumed.” 


Grover Ensley, Staff Director of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report: 


“OuR present analysis suggests that increases in the 
ratio of private consumption to disposable income and 
increases in presently planned private investment will 
be required during the next fiscal year if ‘maximum’ 
employment and production are to be maintained. The 
President’s economic program proposes to create an 


environment favorable to adjustments in private eco- 
nomic plans.” 


Winfield Riefler, Economist of the Federal 


Reserve Board: 


“THE present economic picture is one of inventory ad- 
justment, added to a reduction in defense outlays... . 
Retail demand was holding up remarkably well in the 
face of a decline in employment in manufacturing. 
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Though the decline was proving sharper than envisaged 
when the Economic Report was in preparation late last 
year, it does not seem to have shaken the general ex- 
pectation of businessmen that it will be short-lived. 
This is suggested by the continued small response, both 
in the markets for primary commodities and for se- 
curities, to the declines in output that have already 
taken place.” 


Senator Prescott Bush of Connecticut: 


“THE United States is now in a period of readjust- 
ment from a wartime economy which contained many 
dangerous inflationary aspects to peace in Korea and 
reduction in military expenditures. We face the prob- 
lem of maintaining prosperity with peace, keeping the 
value of the dollar stable and providing for normal 
growth and expansion. 

“There has been some concern because of a rise in 
unemployment. One must always share such concern; 
yet the level of unemployment is below that which 
existed in 1949. I would fully support the statement 
in the President’s Economic Report and the President’s 
statement to the press on February 17 that the force 
of Government programs be brought into play if the 
March unemployment figures should rise.” 


Congressman Richard Bolling of Missouri: 


“Tat there has been a contraction in our economy is 
undeniable. No amount of quibbling over words and 
Pollyanna statements can change that fact. It is my 
conviction that the present recession need not deepen 
into depression. But I am convinced that now is the 
time for the Federal Government to take steps to in- 
crease purchasing power and otherwise stimulate the 
economy. 

“Tax cuts which put additional money into the hands 
of the mass of consumers, expanded residential housing 
programs, and well coordinated and planned local, 
state, and Federal public works are among the actions 
needed now.” 


Herbert Hoover: 


ForRMER President Herbert Hoover, who dryly alludes 
to himself as an expert on depressions, is optimistic 
about the economic outlook. But, he recently told a 
Washington audience, if a depression comes it should 
be fought on the consumer level. “If necessary,” he 
said, ‘“‘we should reduce taxes in such fashion as to 
increase the buying power of all the people, so that 
they can absorb the surplus and thus lift the whole 
level of the standard of living another stage.” 

Mr. Hoover added that one of the surest ways to 
reduce taxes to boost public buying is to reduce Gov- 
ernment spending. 


Secretary Benson: 


“AGRICULTURAL income this year is expected to hold 
at about the same level as last year. Production will 
probably be large in spite of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. Existing stocks of farm products 
are not likely to be reduced unless we find substantially 
larger outlets at home and abroad. Therefore, the agri- 
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How this magic ‘‘ear’’ can make 
your bank safer 


A sound barrier that has never been successfully broken 


The small metal object you see above is an amazingly sensi- 
tive electronic “hearing” device. Only 54” in diameter, it 
fastens to the ceiling of your vault . . . “listens” every night 
for the suspicious sounds a burglar makes . . . and (by means 


of other units) rouses the police and the whole neighborhood 
when it hears them. 


Accidental alarms practically impossible 


This equipment, known as the Mosler-Duplex Microphone 
System for Vault Protection, has been welcomed by bankers 
everywhere. It brings a big saving in burglary insurance 
premiums (up to 65%), and all but eliminates accidental 
alarms. Once the “Sound Regulator” on the Control Panel 
inside your vault is set, it will respond only to sounds of 
direct attack on the vault—not outside street noises. The 
vault alarm unit may also be connected to special Mosler- 
Duplex hand or foot contacts for Day-Raid protection. 


If your protective equipment does not include a modern “Brains” of the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System is this 
alarm system, isn’t your bank falling short of the Grade “‘A” stainless steel Control Panel, which can be installed flush 
sys 


inside the vault. 
100% safety it should have? Mail the coupon, now, for 


details about this unique Mosler-Duplex system. The Mosler Safe Company, Dep't B4 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenue, New xork 1, N.Y. 
Please send me (check one or both): 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE O Complete details about the Mosler-Duplex Microphone System for 
Vault Protection. 


Le 0 Complete information about Mosler-Duplex Day-Raid protective 
Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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cultural influence on business generally will be about 
the same as last year.” 


Congressman Jesse Wolcott of Michigan: 


“SOME readjustment in the tempo of economic activ- 
ity is only natural and should be expected as we move 
from an inflationary wartime and defense economy to 
a lower level of defense spending and, it is to be hoped, 
more stable economy. We can be confident that the 
Government will do all within its power to facilitate 
this adjustment. The Government program will create 
a climate conducive to increased consumer and busi- 
ness spending in the months ahead.” 


Secretary Mitchell: 


“THERE are many people deeply and genuinely con- 
cerned over whether reports of layoffs, reduced work 
schedules, and lower business profits mean that we are 
on a slide. That we are coming down from an arti- 
ficially high peak of economic activity created by war 
and inflation cannot be denied. But I want to state as 
emphatically as I can: We are not going from boom 
to bust. There may be a slight, but not significant, 
increase in unemployment for the next two months 
(March and April). Then, for anci>«r few months, we 
will rest at that level. This is part of a .ccessary re- 
adjustment that we could only postpone, not av-*_2— 
and it is my view that we are better off getting it over 
with fast, rather than adopting schemes to postpone 
it which would themselves make the adjustment 
sharper, more painful, and more protracted when it 
does occur. 

“Then — to complete my forecast — before long I 
would hope and expect to see the beginning of an up- 
ward climb that would eventually see employment grow- 
ing, income increasing, and an America safely and 
soundly moving toward a new prosperity and new 
records of security and living standards for our people.” 


Wendell Barnes, Small Business Administrator: 


“THE year 1953 was an unusually prosperous year, 
and 1954 will be a year of high business activity. Our 
economy is now passing through a normal adjustment 
after the inflation of the mobilization boom. Good 
business depends on confidence that the people have 
in the Government and confidence the Government has 
in the people. This is the kind of confidence promoted 
by the Eisenhower Administration. The President’s 
comprehensive legislative proposals, highlighted by tax 
relief, indicate the sound fiscal policies that make for 
an expanding, prosperous economy.” 


* * 


Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the Economist of Lon- 
don, has been in this country lately telling about a 
change in British opinion regarding our business out- 
look. He reports that our friends on the Isle are be- 
ginning to feel more hopeful that our readjustment 
will not turn into a depression. Like so many British 
opinions on men and events in this country, this, too, 
probably reflects largely the color and texture of the 
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opinions shipped daily from here by British corre- 
spondents in our midst. 


FACTS 


So much for opinions. What are the facts saying? 
Gross National Product (all figures are on an annual 
rate basis for the period mentioned) during the fourth 
quarter of 1953 was running at $363.5-billion, com- 
pared with the peak of $371.4-billion reached during 
the second quarter of 1953. Practically all the decline 
in the annual rate of GNP during the fourth quarter 
was in inventories which, during that quarter, were 
being liquidated at an annual rate of $3-billion, versus 
an accumulation in second quarter of 1953 at the rate 
of $6.3-billion. In other words, the change from an 
accumulation to a liquidation of inventories accounts 
for almost all the downward change in this figure. 


Unemployment in February increased by 584,000 to 
a total of 3,671,000, according to Census Bureau pre- 
liminary estimates. This figure was arrived at by a 
new sampling method. Under the old system the in- 
creased unemployment figure would have been 1,026,- 
000. In the last week of February, unemployment 
insurance claims rose to: 2,211,300. 


FP Production Index in January stood at 125 of 
1°. (-49 average. With the peak in July of 1953 at 137, 
we are down practically 10 percent. The decline was 
pretty generally “across the board,” and reflects in- 
ventory adjustment. 


Personal income in January 1954 was $282.5-billion, 
at the annual rate, versus $280.5-billion for January 
1953 and a peak of $287.5-billion in July 1953. 


Consumer prices in January were up 0.3 percent from 
December to 115.2 percent of the 1947-49 average, 1.1 
percent higher than January 1953. This small increase 
was the first rise since last October. 


Wholesale prices, generally speaking, are on a pla- 
teau. The commodity index has run from 110 percent 
to 109 percent, or a variation of only 1 percentage 
point either way, from November 1952 into late Feb- 
ruary 1954. 


Retail sales over-all have shown practically no 
change. In January 1954 they were off less than 5 per- 
cent (all seasonally adjusted), compared with a peak 
in February 1953. This is in spite of a big drop in auto 
sales, somewhere between 15 and 20 percent. In other 
words, practically all the retail sales drop is explained 
by declining auto sales. 


Construction contract awards in the 37 states for 
which F. W. Dodge Reports compiles figures totaled 
$1,152,000,000 for January 1954 versus $1,076,000,000 
in January 1953, a moderate increase. 


Unemployment is the key. Thus far it is a result of 
cutbacks in Federal spending plus inventory liquida- 
tion, causing some loss of sales due to the joblessness. 
It has not yet caused much “spiralling,” or what an 
economist would call secondary unemployment. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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